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The Bon Ami Co 


No wonder this 


little housekeeper 
smiles! For Be 

knows there’s fun 
ahead — helping 
mother “Bon Ami” 
just lots of things! 
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OMEN in millions of homes rely Cleaning with magic Bon Ami is easy 


quick as a wink! Just apply 




















on Bon Ami Powder and Bon Ami as pie 
Cake for ever so many cleaning and the Bon Ami with a damp cloth. In a 
polishing tasks about the house. moment it dries. Then a few brisk 
The soft, snowy-white Powder is so rubs with a clean, dry cloth—and every- 
convenient to use on bathtubs, basins thing glistens with shining cleanliness. 
and tiling; kitchen utensils of aluminum, And remember, Bon Ami Cake and Bon 
enamel and agate ware; painted wood- Ami Powder contain no coarse abrasives. 
work and the like. They blot up dirt instead of scouring it 
And there’s the handy, compact Cake to off. They never scratch - ++ never red- 
den even the most delicate hands. 





bring back shining spotlessness to cloudy 


; | windows and mirrors ..« to restore the THE BON AMI COMPANY ......NEW YORK 






lustrous gleam tonickel, brass and copper. In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 








A FAIRY BOOK FOR THe Cis 
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POWDER The adventuresof the Bunny Knights and Nl 
~ the beautiful Princess Bon Ami. Full of delightful 
illustrations and amusing rhymes which are sure to be 


and CAKE enjoyed by any youngster. Send 4 cents in stamps to the 


Bon Ami Company, 10 Battery Place, New York City, for 
a copy of this interesting booklet. 
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Ne SPRING would be complete without its apple 
blossoms. Nor is any cellar completely stored in 
the fall unless it carries a winter supply of apples. There 
is danger that we are going to miss both pleasures unless 
the broken, useless trees in the orchards are replaced 
soon. In April our schools will observe Arbor Day. Why 
not include some apple trees in our plantings this year? 
* &# & & 


SprING never fails to produce a lot of new difficulties 
—new insect pests, new plant diseases, weeds, and live- 
stock diseases. Give us a chance to help: you. Hundreds of 
our friends tell us how they have overcome these difficul- 
ties. We want to pass this information along to you but 
our reading columns will not hold it all. Your inquiry 
will be promptly answered by mail. 

_ , aoe 
THE winter just passed has been a busy one for us but 
a pleasant one. Pleasant because we have met hundreds 
of Successful Farming readers at short courses from 
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North Dakota and Kansas east to Ohio and New York. 
Several days were also spent at the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture in Washington. Everywhere we found 


farm people 


eager to get the latest information that 


would help them. And at every short course there was 


plenty to get, too. 
* &+ & & 


Pace 63 of this issue brings glad tidings to all who 
have been eagerly awaiting the results of the flower con- 
test. The names of all the winners will appear on this 


page. 
*¢ + & 


Berrter Homes of America, What does this expres- 
sion mean to you? All during the month of April you will 
be receiving literature, hearing radio talks and seeing 
demonstrations on the improvements of homes thruout 
the country. April 21 to 27 has been set aside as Better 
Homes Week where the attention of almost every organi- 


zation will be focused on the home. 
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RADIO 
Listen to “* The 
POE, Nagy Voice of Firestone”’ 
on the air every Monday 
night. Broadcast through 
43 stations associated 
with the National 
Broadcasting 
~ Company 


FIRESTONE REACHES AROUND THE WORLD TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


- graanos en 
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Cords Twisted for Greatest 
Strength and Elasticity! 
Firestone ‘owns and operates the 
world’s largest exclusive cord fabric 
mills, In these great mills,the choicest 
of long staple cotton is first twisted 
into threads, These threads are next 
tightly twisted into ply yarns—and 
these ply yarns are then twisted into 
super-strength cords. In each opera- 
tion exactly therightnumber of twists 
is scientifically determined to secure 
the greatest strength and elasticity. 
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Gum - Dipped for Greatest 
Endurance and Mileage! 
Before these cords are built into 
Firestone Tires they are Gum-Dipped 
—the extra Firestone patented proc- 
ess, which saturates and insulates 
every fiber of the cord with pure 
rubber. Thus Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Tires have double reasons for 
their toughness, ruggedness, and 
unequaled mileage...the result— 
these tires hold all world records for 

speed, safety and endurance. 
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VERY spring you hear a 
lot of complaint about the 
lateness of the season. 
It is mighty easy to for- 
get from one year to an- 
other just when we do 
start into the field. I was township 
trustee for several years and annually 
attended a meeting, as prescribed by 
law, the first Monday in April. Only 
once did that meeting come after we 
had started work in the field. Often 
there was still much snow. Every year, 
however, except the one early spring, 
we discussed the backwardness of the 
season. I have decided that for us in 
this latitude we are about in normal 
time if we get into the field by the 
middle of April. | 





* * 


HERE is a considerable variation in 

inethods of putting in oats. Many 
sow the oats in the stalk field, disk it a 
couple of times after sowing, then harrow 
it over and it is done. Others disk the 
ground over once before sowing and 
once after. In a season with plenty of 
rainfall, it does not seem to make much 
difference as to methods. All seem to 
get about the same yield in the same 
community. In dry seasons, however, 
the prize in yield goes to the field that 
has been well fitted. There is no rule 
that limits the amount of work needed. 
A piece of stalk ground where the corn 
was hogged off will take twice the work 
necessary on a piece of ground that was 
tramped less. On the other hand, when 
the top is loosened on that hard packed 
ground it makes an ideal seed bed for 
sowing alfalfa with the oats. It always 
seemed logical to me that the 
seed bed should be pretty well 
worked up before the oats 
were sOWn. 











Squibs from a Farmer's 


Notebook 


By GEORGE GODFREY 


UST why do hepaticas grow on the 
north slopes? Across the ravine on 
the south slope is a much more appealing 
place for the uninitiated to look for 
them. It seems strange that an early 
flower like this should choose the coldest 
location. Snap judgment would say that 
it was one of nature’s mistakes, but we 
learn in time that nature does not make 
mistakes. Her solution of a problem as 
it comes down thru the ages is right. If 
we could discover all the factors in the 
case we could see that all native plants 
grow in a certain location because it best 
suits their needs. It is only when man 
comes along and changes these condi- 
tions of environment that plants change 
their habitat. The beauty of our state 
park idea is that it keeps the charm in- 
cident to natural conditions. Hepaticas 
are never as beautiful anywhere as when 
peeping up from among the brown leaves 
of their natural home. 
* * 
F WE are always going to have trees 
around us we will always have to be 
planting trees. About every farm that 
has any claim to be called well improved 
has fruit trees and some shelter trees. 
There should be some nut trees, too. We 
are far enough north so that about the 
only kinds of which we are certain are 
black walnuts and butternuts. They are 
pretty satisfactory tho and often come 
into bearing quite young. If I werea 
little farther south I would certainly at- 

















tempt to grow some pecan and pecan- 

hickory hybrids. The Nut Growers’ As- 

sociation has been doing some fine work 

in searching out the best varieties in all 

kinds of nuts among our native trees. 
. .-s 


()° first job in the garden as far as 
moving soil is concerned is to spade 
the asparagus bed. My father always 
spaded in some wood ashes and salt, and 
largely because he did it successfully we 
have followed the same course. ‘It may 
be wrong and it may be right, but any- 
how the asparagus has always withstood 
the treatment and yielded us the first 
fruits each year from the garden. It is 
seemingly of the same hardiness as quack 
grass and responds as readily to a little 
opportunity. Why it is not more com- 
monly grown is a mystery. 
2  @--— 


(TRERS are such satisfactory ways 
of handling smut and other diseases 
in oats that it seems a shame to allow 
the disease to cut a slice out of our yield. 
We have used the old formaldehyde 
treatment by several methods but this 
season we are taking on one of the new 
dust treatments. Copper carbonate nev- 
er seemed to get the results with oats it 
did with grains that thresh out of their 
hull. I have more faith, however, in 
these new mercury compounds for dust 
treatment. 
* * * 
E FOLLOWED a plan with our 
horses last season that I liked very 
much. We have turned them out 
nights in the pasture after the grass 
got hardened a little, for many years. 
Last spring we began earlier 
and as soon as the weather 
warmed (Continued on page 96 
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hour all day long is being proved by thousands. 
In Hill-climbing—give it the hardest task youknow. 
In Size and Roominess—match with big cars of 
large passenger capacity. In Appearance and 
Smartness—compare it with the costly cars, in 
which high price is paid for just those things. In 


Evading 
this 
challenge 


Economy—against small light cars, whose chief 
appeal is economical operation, and which do not 
contend for performance distinction. 


Here is a challenge that rings with fulfillment. 
Its bid is to all who would own the best, and no 


car is excepted. 


In Fast Getaway—against the champions of any 


By tens of thousands motorists are accepting the 
Essex challenge in demonstration tests that de- 
cisively prove fulfillment. 


It will not only win your endorsement, but chal- 


lenge your ownership interest against any value 
that motordom may offer. 


price class. In Speed—anything the road offers up 
to 70 miles an hour. In Endurance—60 miles an 


Standard Equipment Includes: 4 hydraulic shock absorbers — electric gas 
and oil gauge—radiator shutters—saddle lamps— windshield wiper —rear 
view mirror — electrolock — controls on steering wheel — starter on dash — 


all bright parts chromium- plated. 


AND UP oft factory 


A BIG FINE 


Coach 

2-Pass. Coupe 
Phaeton. . ; 
Coupe (with rman Seat) . 


SUPER=SIX 


Standard Sedan . . . . . $795 
Town Sedan 

Roadster . 

Convertible Coupe ; 




















A short growing season 

makes it necessary that 

corn be planted on time. 

It is also important to 

fit the soil as soon as it 
is plowed 








































































Plowing is the 
power consumer of all the 


greatest 


operations in corn raising 


otorized Cornfields 


horses, doing all the work with me- 

chanical power? Many farmers have 
seriously asked themselves this question 
during the last three or four years. Most 
farmers have been skeptical about trying 
tv completely motorize corn production 
feeling that, until the present at least, 
the acres of corn to be cultivated gov- 
erned the number of horses that must be 
kept on their farms. 

At best, corn has a short growing 
season, making it doubly important 
that it be planted on time and the work 
connected with it done expeditiously. 
\mong those who have studied this 
problem, no one has given it more atten- 
tion, in both theory and practice, than 
(;. W. MeCuen of Ohio State University. 
\ll of the operations connected with 
‘ompletely motorizing corn production, 
vhich ineludes harvesting, have been 
lone personally by McCuen. However, 

average labor requirements given 
hereafter represent the average of stu- 
dent and hired labor. 

On the first 26-acre field to be com- 
pletely motorized, McCuen operated 

e motors and machines himself besides 
loing full-time teaching. Since the first 

ir, he has been handling a 52-acre 
cld with hired help. Below are given 

ne of the more important of McCuen’s 
vures and observations on this job of 
ing corn. 

In Ohio it takes at present 28 man 

urs of labor to produce an acre of 

rn when corn is cut and shocked; in 


4 


diana it requires 1344 man hours to 
roduce an acre of corn. 

lowing is the greatest time and power 
sumer of all the operations. More 


T IT possible to raise corn without any 





By IRVIN J. MATHEWS 


than this, it is the ideal to get the soil 
plowed early so several crops of weeds 
can be killed before the corn is planted, 
since McCuen finds that subsequent 
cultivations are the cheapest of all culti- 
vations and his observation is that it is 
very important to fit the soil as soon as 
it is plowed. One time, a part of the 
field was plowed and immediately har- 
rowed (a section of a spike tooth harrow 
was fastened to the plow); the other 
half of the field was plowed and later 
finished. The part that was harrowed 
as it was plowed showed corn about six 
inches taller all during the growing 
season. 

The greater the power unit handled 
by one man, the less the number of man 
hours required per acre. For instance, 
a two-horse walking plow turned over 
1.97 acres a day or 5.07 man hours per 
acre. A tractor drawing two 14-inch 
bottom plows turned 6.35 acres a day 
which required 1.57 man hours per acre 
of plowing; while a tractor that handled 
three 14-inch bottom plows turned 8.90 
acres a day and the man hours required 
per acre were but 1.14. The fitting of 
the soil required about four-tenths of a 
man hour per acre of approximately 25 
acres a day per man. These figures are 
the averages from three different makes 
of three-bottom tractors and the other 
tractor drawn implements such as drills, 
corn planters, cultipacker, and the 
other common machines. 


ORN was planted both with a single 
planter and with two planters fast- 
ened together in a special frame de- 
signed by the manufacturers to allow 
the planters to follow the contour of the 





soil. Using the two planters fastened 
together, it required eight rows on 
which to turn and using 125 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre, a man planted 3.56 
acres per hour. This ran with a single 
check wire and it resulted in good check- 
ing and more speed as the planters 
turned only half as often. The field in 
which this work was done was a clay 
silt loam with thin gravelly patches. 
Depth gauges were used to keep the 
planting at the same depth. 

This corn was cultivated with motor 
cultivators of different types. The first 
cultivation was done at the rate of 164% 
acres in 10 hours, the second cultivation 
was made at the rate of 1834 acres per 
10 hours, while the last cultivation was 
even faster, or 2334 acres in 10 hours. 


NE of the most laborious jobs con- 
nected with harvesting corn for the 
silo is getting the bundles from harvester 
or the ground onto the wagons. To do 
this, a wagon was synchronized with the 
tractor that was pulling the corn har- 
vester which had an elevator on it. The 
tongue of the wagon was run thru a 
rough guide that kept it at just the right 
distance from the corn harvester while 
it was hauled by a double block and 
tackle fastened from the near corner of 
the tractor to the rear hound of the 
wagon. 

A man on the corn harvester would 
pay the rope out gradually which would 
allow the wagon to drop back a little at 
a time. The loader always knew exactly 
where the bundles were to be delivered 
so he was not all the time trying to bal- 
ance himself. One tractor and three men 
gotthecornup (Continued on page 105 
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The only 


W= PRICED CAR 


with all these costly 
car FEATURES 


WHIPPET 
4-COACH . 


World’s Lowest Priced 
Four-Door Sedan 


*095 


Coupe $535; Roadster $485; Touring $475; 
Commercial Chassis $365. 











WHIPPET 6 with 7-Bearing Crankshaft 


Coach gg Coupe $695; Coupe (with rumble 
seal) $725; Sedan $760; Sport De Luze Roadster 
$850 (w ith rumble seat and extras). All Willys- 
Overlund prices f. 0. 6b. Toledo, Ohio, and 
specifications subject to change without notice. 


{ Silent ti ming chain —For quiet, smooth operation and long life, an adjustable 
silent timing chain drives the camshaft and auxiliary shaft of the new Superior Whippet. 


2 Full force-feed lubrication —The heavy, rugged crankshaft of the new 
Superior Whippet is drilled for full force-feed lubrication. 


3 Aluminum alloy invar steel strut pistons— This design prevents 
piston distortion and assures faster pick-up, greater speed and power, smoother operation 
and longer life. 


A Big fo ur-wheel brakes—Mechanical type brakes, positive and quick-acting, 
afford maximum driving safety. 


5 Snubbers and oversize balloon tires —These features, together with 
increased wheelbase and longersprings both front and rear, give exceptional riding comfort. 


6 Mono-control windshield — The windshield can be quickly and easily 
wound open or shut with one hand, even while the car is running. 


e e ] e . 4 
a *‘Finger- Tip Control 7 a A single button, in the center of the steering wheel, 
starts the motor, operates the lights and sounds the horn. Aside from its great conve- 


nience, this fundamental improvement is also an important safety factor, as you can keep 
your foot always on the brake when starting or re-starting on a hill. 


WE 


vernon I Vhippet 


WILLYS-OVERLAND.INC.., Toledo, Ohio 



















ACK in 1910 a young 
Hollander, unable to 
speak a word of Eng- 
lish, stepped off a 
train in Indianapolis 
with only $23 in his 
pocket. He had 
come to the land of 
opportunity to seek 
his fortune and while 

he was staring at the city slickers, one of 

them appropriated his $23. So with 
only his knowledge of stock and his 

Dutch ability to drive a shrewd bar- 

gain, he started on the up-hill road to 

success and happiness. 

On his second day in Indianapolis he 
found work with another Hollander. For 
nine months he cared for a herd of 20 
cows. It was the easiest job he had ever 
had. During this time he learned a scat- 
tering of English from the children of 
his employer. Then he took a job in an- 
other dairy owned by an American and 
a Hollander. Here he stayed ten months, 
learning still more of the English lan- 
guage and customs. 

From this place he went to Ohio, 
where he worked on a farm for 19 
months. By this time he had been away 
from Holland over three years, so he de- 
cided to go back for a visit. This cost 
him about half of what 
he had saved. When he 
returned to this country, 
he took a job with Mr. 
Bottema, who was show- 
ing cattle on a state fair 
circult. 

This job lasted about 
a month and then the 
young Hollander went to 
Canada, where he took a 
job as herdsman of a 300- 


Lo 
Bids Holland fare- 
well 


cow dairy. After about 
five months he went to 
Wisconsin. He worked 


there for about seven 
months, during which 
time he met, wooed, and 
married a girl who had 
heen over from Holland only a very 
brief time. 

Shortly after they were married they 
went to Indiana, where they entered a 
partnership with Mr. Bottema, who had 
a herd of excellent purebred Holsteins. 
At last the young Hollander was work- 
ing for himself. With the money he 
nade in the three and a half years he 
was with Bottema he started out still 
nore “on his own.” He rented for cash 
rent for three years. Then he plunged 
still deeper. He purchased 80 acres in 
Hendricks county, Indiana, paying only 
« small portion of the purchase price in 
cash assuming a mortgageon the balance. 


(THERE followed six more years of 

hard work combined with using an 
excellent sense of values to good advan- 
tage in buying and selling livestock. An- 
other 80 acres nearby was offered for 





Marries a girl ready to do her 
share of work 





The Up-Hill Road to Success 


This Immigrant Boy Found It 


By RALPH W. POULTON 


sale, so the Hollander bought it and 
rented it to his brother who had arrived 
in America a few years before. 

A year or two later this Hollander 
traded this 80 acres on a 174-acre farm 
adjoining the original 80; so, after 18 
years in the United States, Evert Ham- 
stra owns 254 acres with two good sets 
of improvements. Starting with no 
capital and in a country where he could 
not even say “Howdy”’ to the men about 
him, Hamstra has acquired 254 acres of 
land, a herd of 35 cows, and consider- 
able other stock and equipment. In ad- 
dition to this, he helped his brother get 
started to establish his home. 


ET us consider some of the factors 
which have helped Hamstra to suc- 
cess. In the first place he studied the 
American type of farming before he 
tried to farm for himself. He decided 
that diversified farming would probably 
yield a surer income than highly special- 
ized farming, so he keeps dairy cows, 
hogs, and sheep, and Mrs. Hamstra 
raises quite a flock of poultry each year. 
Thus, if any of these sources of income 
happen to fail for that particular year, 
there are two or three others on which 
to depend for livelihood. 

Hamstra knows he cannot make 
money from livestock un- 
less he gives it the proper 
attention. He plans his 
chores so that everything 
is done as efficiently as 
possible and yet he may 
still have time to do a 
reasonable day’s work in 
the field. However, his 
livestock, ey 
his cows, require so muc 
of his time that he raises 
only his legume hay and 
corn for silage and buys 
practically all his grain. 

That brings up anoth- 
er point. I have heard 
farmers say, “Well, I 
can’t afford to buy grain 
for my stock.”’ Your home-grown grains 
are worth just as much as those feeds 
which you buy, so if you cannot buy 
them and feed at a profit, then you can- 
not feed your home-grown feeds at a 
profit. But there are methods of buy- 
ing grain and feeds that will leave you 
quite a margin with which to work. 
Consider Hamstra’s method. 

Knowing about how much stock he 
will have during the year, Hamstra cal- 
culates approximately how much of each 
feed he will need for the year. Having 
done this, he studies market reports and 
finds the time during the year when each 
feed is at its low point and buys at that 
time in large enough quantities to last 
until the next low point. 

Did you say you did not have the 
money to do this? Listen to this: About 
the first of September Hamstra ordered 
a car of bran for November 1 delivery. 





At that time bran was $29 per ton—$580 
for a 20-ton car. By the time the bran 
was delivered the price had climbed to 
$38 per ton, so he had already made a 
saving of $180—considerably more than 
enough to pay the interest on $580 for a 
year. Of course, he does not always hit 
the extreme low market on feeds. It 
would take a miracle man to do that. 
But he never failed to make considerable 
saving on his feed bill by following this 
good plan. 

Everyone knows that the market 
prices of livestock have their high and 
low points and that all markets have 
their preferences in types and weights 
and that animals classified in these pre- 
ferred classes top the market. Hamstra 





They now look upon the success of which 
they are justly proud 


tries to feed his hogs and lambs to the 
preferred class as near the high point of 
the market as possible. This plan has 
enabled him to make money on almost 
all the stock he has fed for market. 

Large yields per acre mean economical 
production. Hamstra’s training in Hol- 
land, where land is at a premium, had 
taught him that fertile soil is a necessity 
to large yields. So he has built up the 
cultivated portion of his farm to a high 
state of productivity by the use of leg- 
umes, commercial fertilizer, and the ma- 
nure from his dairy herd. 


‘Tas brings us to his cows. Here, too, 
good management and feeding have 
made their mark. To begin with, Ham- 
stra is an excellent judge of cows. He 
always feeds a balanced grain ration lib- 
erally, supplementing it with good pas- 
ture in summer and silage and legume 
hay in winter. Thus, every cow has the 
opportunity to make good and if her 
dairy herd improvement association rec- 
ord shows her to be a boarder, she is 
immediately sold. In this way Hamstra 
has tuilt up a high-producing herd of 
grade cows. 

All of these things have helped Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamstra to the success of 
which they are justly proud. They can 
make money by farming. Can you? 

[Note.—We selected this story hoping 
it would bring inspiration to those 
struggling up the road to success. To 
our knowledge Hamstra had no advant- 
age that any native born American does 
not possess. You will agree, we feel sure, 
that he had many disadvantages. His 
home received its fair share of attention 
and so far as we can learn, he has en- 
joyed life as he went along. What more 
could he accomplish?—Editors. | 
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Vocational Education 






Y THE passage of the 
George - Reed amendment 
to the Smith-Hughes act of 

1917, states will get additional 
sums to carry on the work of vocational educa- 
tion. The amendment makes a needed addition 
to the work of teaching home economic subjects, 
which has heretofore only received 20 percent of 
the appropriations allotted to teach trade, home 
economics and industrial subjects. 

Agriculture gets one-half of the appropriation 
under the George-Reed amendment and is thus 
pretty reasonably well cared for, provided states 
make ample appropriations to carry on their own 
administrative work. No matter how much 
money is available for teaching, it can not be used 
without a state or locality getting back of voca- 
tional education by administrative support. 

We regard the vocational work that is being 
accomplished under this act as an outstanding 
change in education. It is a move in the right 
direction. Of course, there have been mistakes 
made, and here and there may be found a poor 
teacher, but this work is new, and it takes time 
to make adjustments to a new system of educa- 
tion. It takes time to get teachers trained for 
the work. 

We are headed toward school methods that 
will bear heavily on preparation for life by giving 
theory with practice. If a boy can learn a trade 
while going to school, or a girl can prepare herself 
for her lifework of homemaking, it seems to us 
that any state should welcome a chance to get 
federal aid to put vocational training in every 
school possible. We remember one-tenth of what 
we read, four-tenths of what we see, and half of 
what we do. 


Better Banking 


EING suspicious that politicians could not 
keep from meddling in any state bdnk guar- 
antee law, regardless of how good it might be, we 
advocated that the bankers themselves clean 
house and put banking on a sound footing. At 
the close of the series on securing the safety of 
bank deposits which ran two years ago, it was 
suggested that the clearing house plan be used in 
counties, as a safeguard against poor banking, 
and we advocated licensing all bankers. If it is 
for the public good that barbers, doctors, drug- 
gists, eating places, and many others be licensed, 
is it unfair that bankers be asked to qualify as to 











Today is yesterday's pupil. 


—Franklin. 


their integrity and their knowl- 
edge of sound banking? 

It is gratifying to know that 
now the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation recently distributed to its 21,000 banks, 
information concerning the operation of regional 
clearing houses as a “chief line of defense against 
bad banking practices.” We hope there may 
never again be a another period of bank failures 
such as those from which we are just recovering. 
Most of those failures were caused by bad bank- 
ing, not by the financial depression. 

Wm. Stephen Marlow, writing in the Magazine 
of Wall Street January 29, 1927, says: “The rea- 
son for these bank failures have often been re- 
duced to one cause—too small a capital and sur- 
plus. But it is the opinion of the Federal Reserve 
students that in the regions where these failures 
are uppermost, the average size of the suspending 
banks is almost. equal to that of the banks remain- 
ing solvent. Hence the causes must be sought in 
bank practice.” 


Thinking People 


HINKING people no longer expect tomorrow 

to be the same as today. They do not expect 
the school merely to preserve the past. They 
wish it to help create the future.’’ This observa- 
tion is from an editorial by J. E. Morgan, in 
The Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Charles E. Kettering, head of research in 
General Motors Corporation, puts it in another 
way. He insists that new ideas must come in, and 
they can only take a place in our thinking as they 
crowd old ideas out of our minds. 

The thinker is not the one who boastingly says, 
“T know.” He is humble, for he has found that 
things are happening so fast in this wonderful age 
he must keep an open mind, and not be too sure 
of anything. 

It is the egotist, the one who is not in the habit 
of thinking things out, who is the most insistent 
user of “I know,” and he is the one most difficult 
to bring to a new way of thinking. Our thinking 
gets out of date as do styles of clothes and ma- 
chinery, and other things. 

And we should be as ready to discard old out- 
of-date ideas as to discard the ox cart for the 
auto. As Mr. Morgan says, it is up to the schools 
to so train our minds that they are flexible enough 
to accept new ideas, and to create new thinking 
thru a hunger for knowledge. 
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EVERAL agencies are entering the 
field of forecasting the trend of 
agricultural prices. The number is 

constantly increasing. Some of them are 
gratuitous and some charge fancy sums 
for their services. Right or wrong, good 
or bad, they are interesting and fasci- 
nating. Everyone producing, handling, 
or consuming farm products is inter- 
ested in the market and nearly everyone 
has an opinion concerning the probable 
trend of the market. 

The bases of the various forecasts 
that are now available are quite varied. 
Several are serious attempts to gauge 
supply and demand factors that are 
likely to affect the market. Others are 
merely guesses or hunches, while a few 
are based on such vagaries as the phases 
of the moon, the day of the month, the 
valleys and peaks of previous price 
swings, or even the rise and fall of the 
tide. It is not uncommon even on the 
large markets to hear traders referred to 
as “chart traders’”’ or ““moon men.”’ Per- 
haps the oldest and most widely known 
lingo is the so-called “Voice from the 
Tomb” which runs like this: ‘‘Sell 
wheat January 10, buy wheat February 
22, sell May 10, buy July 1, sell Sep- 
tember 10, buy November 28.”’ 


WH justification there may be for 
the advice in the statements is diffi- 
cult to learn. Price records show that 
about half the time one would have been 
right and about half the time one would 
have been wrong had he followed it. 
Likewise, if one takes the trouble to 
check the results he would secure by 
following the “moon men”’ he finds he 
would just about break even. 

There are, however, a number of mar- 
ket forecasts that may be termed scien- 
tific. These are based on a careful analy- 
sis of supply and demand factors. Rec- 
ords and statistics are studied to deter- 
mine whether the situation to be gauged 







ere Guessing Will Fail 


Markets Are Not Made That Way 


By E. A. STOKDYK 
Kansas Agricultural College 


has ever occurred in the past. Then, a 
liberal amount of horse sense is mixed 
in for good measure. 

What is the accuracy of the scientific 
forecasts? Are they worth while? What 
are the possibilities and limitations? 

The attitude of various classes of 
people toward market forecasts is ex- 
tremely different. There are those who 
think that market forecasts should never 
be attempted unless they can be made 
95 to 100 percent accurate. There are 
those who condemn them outright. Then 
again, there are those who take them 
too seriously. However, there is an in- 
creasing number of people who realize 
that human judgment in every walk of 
life is never perfect and that 65 to 75 
percent accuracy is about all that can be 
expected. 


URING the past four years the 
writer has had an opportunity to 

get the reaction of various classes of 
people to market forecasts. Those who 
seem to be most antagonistic to market 
forecasts are dealers and traders at the 
market. Strange as it may seem, a trad- 
er will denounce the forecast and in the 
next breath tell you what he thinks the 
market is going to do. Not all traders 
take this attitude; in fact, some of the 
most progressive are eager to learn con- 
cerning the methods used in forecasting. 
Those who have received market fore- 
casts most enthusiastically are farmers. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that 
the farmer is continually confronted 
with the problem of the time of sale and 
right or wrong must make up his mind 
when to sell. The trader, on the other 
hand, can choose whether to buy or sell 
in accordance with his opinion as to 
what the price movement is going to be. 
Furthermore, as several farmers have 
stated, “I’ve guessed wrong so many 
times I’m willing to take the judgment 
of those who are studying the situation.” 


he take? 


Whose advice should 
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The scientific forecasts may be di- 
vided into two groups—the commercial 
forecasts issued by private agencies, and 
the public forecasts issued by state agri- 
cultural colleges and the United States 
department of agriculture. As a whole 
the public agencies have been a little 
more accurate than the private agencies, 
particularly in the case of the more 
staple agricultural commodities. Most 
of the private agencies are primarily con- 
cerned with stocks and bonds and busi- 
ness conditions, consequently they do 
not spend as much time and effort on 
farm commodities as on their main 
features. 

Percy Wallis and Albert Wallis in 
“Prices and Wages”’ report that in their 
attempts to forecast cotton prices from 
1910 to 1914 they were right 36 times in 
60 or 60 percent of the time. In the case 
of corn, a commercial forecast for the 
year 1925 was accurate 8 times in 12, or 
two-thirds of the time. Likewise for hogs 
it was accurate two-thirds of the time. 

The department of agricultural eco- 
nomics at Cornell University in its publi- 
cation, ‘‘Farm Economics,’’ makes price 
predictions from time to time. Between 
1923 and 1925 the predictions were cor- 
rect two-thirds of the time. The United 
States department of agriculture has a 
good record, particularly on its long- 
time outlook forecasts. In some years it 
has a record of 92 percent accuracy for 
some commodities. 


HE department of agricultural eco- 

nomics and the division of extension 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College 
issues a publication each month entitled 
“The Kansas Agricultural Situation.’’ It 
was the first to be issued by a public 
agency which attempted to forecast 
price trends each month. In the past 
three years it has forecast the trend of 
wheat prices accurately 31 times in 36, 
or 85 per- (Continued on page 67 



























pUSING seed is the 
most important 
single act of the 
entire farming year. 
Z The kind of seed you 
purchase may mean 
the difference be- 
tween profit and loss in your farming 
operations since no matter how skillful 
a farmer you may be or how rich your 
soil you cannot produce a profitable 
crop without good seed. The soil, the 
climate, and the seed are the three great 
foundation stones upon which all suc- 
cessful farming is built. 

But how can you be certain of secur- 
ing the right kind of seed? There is 
always an element of chance, no matter 
how careful the purchaser may be, but 
there are a number of suggestions that 
if carefully followed will cut down the 
risk to a minimum. In the first place, 
beware of so-called bargain seeds—shun 
them as you would the plague. It is a 
well known fact in the seed trade that 
the margin of profit on farm seeds is so 
small no one can sell good seed mate- 
rially below the market price and stay 
in business very long. 

When purchasing seed by mail, make 
certain of the reliability of the firm 
with which you are dealing.” (Successful 
Farming guarantees all its advertisers 
to be reliable.—Editors.) 





NOTHER suggestion regarding the 
44 place to buy seed—avoid the farm- 
to-farm peddler unless you are certain 
he represents a reliable seed house. For 
several years an itinerant seed vender 
of this type has made his way up and 
down the state of Indiana in a battered 
old car, leaving in his wake a trail of 
Canada thistles and other noxious weeds 
that all but ruined many farms. The 
strong arm of the law finally caught the 
culprit and he was heavily fined in the 
court at Martinsville, Indiana, for break- 
ing the state seed law. This, however, 
did not restore the areasmade unprofit- 
able as a result of sowing with his dan- 
gerous wares. 
Another point 


start buying your 


seed early and give the job as much 
thought and time as you do the pur- 
chasing of a new bull to head your herd. 
Many men put off the purchasing of 





eware 
of the 
Weeds 


By 
A.A. HANSEN 


Purdue University 


































Dodder seed has a rough coat 


seed until the last minute and then 
rush to the local dealer and buy what- 
ever seed may be offered since little 
choice is left at so late a date. 

Shop around a bit when buying seed 
—it pays. Be especially careful of seed 
offered at auction which may be sold 
without proper tagging as required by 
the state seed law. One of the worst 
samples of clover seed the writer has 
ever seen contained upwards of fifty 
thousand weed seeds per pound and 





























Buckhorn seeds become sticky when 


moistened 


was offered at auction at a farmer’s 
sales pavilion! 

There are two great safeguards when 
buying seed that no farmer can afford 
to neglect; study the seed law tag 
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diligently, and carefully examine the 
seed itself either with the naked eye 
or with the aid of a magnifying glass 
before closing the deal. Most seed 
laws require statements on the tag 
regarding the germination, purity, 
place of origin and weed seed con- 
tent of all seed sold for seeding purposes 
in quantities of one pound or over. 
The germination of clover and alfalfa 
seed should be high—around 98 percent 
if the hard seeds are counted as alive. 
When it falls much below 90 percent 
there is something wrong somewhere; 


* the chances are it is either old seed or it 


has been improperly stored. At any 
rate it hardly pays to take a chance, 
at least not at the full market price. 
Many of the seed laws require a state- 
ment regarding the date the germination 
test was made and if the test is found to 
be over a year old it may not be wise to 
purchase without making a new test, 
which may be done on moist blotters 
at home. 


6 bee: percentage of purity should also 
be high, usually 98 or better, but of 
far greater importance is to learn of 
what the impurities consist. Impurities 
are of three kinds: foreign matter 
(mainly dirt and chaff), crop seeds other 
than the seed you are buying (thus 
sweet clover seed in red clover is classi- 
fied as an impurity) and weed seeds. 
The impurity to beware of is the weed 
seeds, particularly the seeds of noxious 
weeds. Thus a sample of red clover 
seed of only 90 percent purity contain- 
ing mainly alfalfa and sweet clover seeds 
as impurities may be far more desirable 
than a sample 99 percent pure 
contaminated with bad weed seeds. 
As far as the weed seeds are concerned, 
no farmer is justified in purchasing 
seed containing even a small amount 
of Canada thistle, dodder, wild morning 
glory or quack grass if he does not al- 
ready have these superpests on his farm. 
Thus even the weed seed content to 
be tolerated depends largely on the 
farm conditions of the purchaser; so 
the seed buying problem is mainly an 
individual one in which the purchaser 
must be guided by his own home condi- 
tions and no hard and fast rules regard- 
ing purity can be (Continued on page 86 
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E WERE making a picture of 
the buildings on Joseph Kal- 
ish’s farm in Grant county, Wis- 


consin. The photographer adjusted his 
camera carefully, then reappeared from 
beneath the focusing cloth shaking his 
head regretfully. “I can show the big 
barn and part of the house,” he said, 
“or I can show the house and the gran- 
ary, but that cuts off the big barn en- 
tirely. Of course, I could show just a 
little of each barn and get in all the 
house, but that might not be such a 
good picture.” 

Joseph Kalish looked beneath the fo- 
cusing cloth and studied the scene on 
the ground-glass before he spoke. “I 
think that would bea fine view,” he de- 
clared. “Just show a little of the barns 
but get all the house into the picture.” 

“After all, it’s the house that counts 
most and means most,” he went on seri- 
ously. “The barns are mighty impor- 
tant—but we only work there. It’s at 
the house where we do our genuine living. 
In any picture that I’d want to keep, the 
house would have to be shown com- 
plete.” 

That accounts for the shorn-off ap- 
pearance of the barn and granary in the 
accompanying picture of the Kalish 
farmstead. It also accounts for the com- 

rt and convenience of this farm where 
the first thought has been given to the 
“genuine living” to be done there, with- 
out in any way slighting the efficient out- 
itting of the other farm buildings. Kal- 
sh’s theory of life is well exemplified in 
ie picture of his buildings, where a com- 
lete home is the center of interest, with 
he other buildings providing the frame 
tor the scene. 
It was rather inevitable that electricity 


The farmstead of Joseph Kalish, Wisconsin 











lectricity Made 
a Better Home 


By S.M. BALLARD 


should come to the Kalish farmstead, for 
such a means of promoting family wel- 
fare would naturally find a place on a 
farm where the home is the central point 
of interest. Nine years ago, or within a 
few years of the time the first individual 
electric plants for farm use were pro- 
duced, Kalish bought such a plant. 

The electric generator with its double 
row of big glass-celled batteries was in- 
stalled in the home as a matter of course, 
since it was for home comfcrt that the 
plant was purchased in the first place. 
Mounted on a concrete base in the cellar 
of the house, it has continued for nine 
years without interruption in its work of 
lightening farm labor and brightening 
the farm home. 

Electricity has extended its scope of 
usefulness about the place, altho the 
Kalish family still regards it as primarily 
a part of the home itself. In addition to 
current for the eight-room house, wires 
carry electricity from the plant in the 
basement to the barn, the granary, a 
machine shed, the hen house, and a hog 
house. 


IGHTING the farm buildings is not 
the only task to which electricity is 
put, however. There is a washing ma- 
chine, an iron—even a curling iron—all 
operating on current from the electric 
plant. For two years, electricity has 
provided the power for pumping water 
from a 180-foot well. 

“Outside of the house, electricity’s 
biggest advantage is in the barn, where 
it provides safe, brilliant light for work 
after dark,” Kalish said. ‘““These barn 
lights give me opportunity to use every 
bit of daylight during the busy seasons 
of the year in working outdoors. I do 


not need to leave the fields until dark, 
for I havethe comforting knowledge that 
there will be plenty of illumination for 
the barn work after dark. 

‘‘We have a big bulb so arranged that 
it throws light over the entire barnlot, 
which is another convenience when driv- 
ing in at night or when cattle need at- 
tention outside the barn.” 

Kalish’s electric plant has given un- 
interrupted service during its nine years 
of service and remains in excellent me- 
chanical condition. A farm lighting 
plant requires only common sense care 
to make it last for many years, Kalish 
has found, with lubrication the prime 
essential. Good lubricants add years to 
the life of any machine. 


Ss factors have an important bearing 
on the efficient operation of an indi- 
vidual farm electric plant. They are: 
fuel, ignition, lubrication, exhaust, venti- 
lation, and compression. An understand- 
ing that the primary elements in an elec- 
tric plant are an internal combustion 
engine and a generator, will do much to 
make clear the operating principles of 
the plant. Just as the automobile engine 
requires fuel for operation, the farm 
electric plant must have gasoline, or 
kerosene in some models, to start and 
continue running. A hot spark in the 
farm plant is important, just as it is_in 
the automobile. 

Sometimes running for considerable 
periods, the farm electric plant must be 
well lubricated and the instructions on 
this phase of the plant’s care, which 
come with every purchase of these ma- 
chines, should be studied carefully. Just 
as exhaust, ventilation and compression 
are necessary for (Continued on page 97 















































Let Birds Weed the Garden 
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They Enjoy the Job and Give Pleasure 





A homemade dird 
house of desirable 


type 


AVE you a garden? If you have, 
there is no use asking if you 


are troubled with weeds and 
insects, because gardening is a continual 
battle against these pests. But wouldn’t 
you be interested in learning about a 
simple, pleasant, easy method of de- 
creasing the toll of insects and the toil 
of weeding in your own garden patch? 
Sounds almost too good to be true, 
but there is no catch in this question. 
The answer may be found in the stom- 
achs of dozens of species of 
native birds that haunt your 


Purdue University 


up along fence rows, in weed patches and 
on the soil surface. Naturally, the more 
birds there are around the premises, the 
less labor will be necessary to hold the 
weeds in check in the garden and on the 
lawn, because birds also dine on such 
well known lawn pests as dandelions, 
crab grass, buckhorn, and chickweed. 
In the stomach of one native sparrow, 
for instance, 300 amaranth seeds were 
found, the stomach of a tree sparrow 
contained 700 pigeon grass seeds, while 
a snowflake was discovered to have con- 
sumed about a thousand pigweed seeds 
during a single meal. Dr. H. C. Bryant 
of the University of California, after 
long and careful study estimated that 
during the course of a year the average 
meadow lark weighing about four ounces 
consumes about half a pound of weed 
seeds and nearly four pounds of insects. 
Another authority estimates that the 
native sparrows are worth about $75,- 
000,000 yearly to American farmers, 
while in the state of Iowa alone a single 
bird species, the common tree sparrow, 
annually eats a quantity of weed seeds 
estimated at 1,750,000 pounds. 


By ALBERT A. HANSEN 


The number of seeds formed by ordi- 
nary weeds is a matter of much surprise 
tothe uninitiated. It isratherstartling to 
learn that an average daisy plant may 
mature about 5,000 seeds, a full-sized 
buckhorn produces about 20,000 seeds, 
while a single specimen of Russian 
thistle may form over a million seeds! 
Without the check provided by birds 
and other enemies the progeny of a 
single Russian thistle would inherit the 
earth within three years. 

Why notstraighten out your back a bit 
from the hard work of weeding in the 
hot summer sun by attracting birds to 
your premises to do some of this work 
for you without charge? It can be done, 
but three things are essential if desirable 
members of the feathered tribe are to 
become permanent residents, 


IRST, build suitable homes and 

watering places for them. Second, 
destroy or drive away the rowdy little 
English sparrows or they will oust your 
bluebirds, wrens, and other desirable 
tenants. Third, feed the birds during 
the winter when the ground and weeds 
are so covered by snow that 
the birds cannot get at the 
seeds. 





grounds in search of food and 
water and that are all too 
frequently driven away by 
noisy, quarrelsome little Eng- 
lish sparrows during the sum- 
mer and by starvation during 
the winter. Scientists have 
studied the contents of thou- 
sands of stomachs of scores of 
species of wild birds in order 
to learn their feeding habits, 
and the general conclusion has 
been reached that the summer 
fare of most birds is made up 
mainly of caterpillars, web- 
worms and other insects, many 
of which are highly injurious, 
while the principal items on the 
winter menu are various species 
of weed seeds. 


TEs is of particular interest 
to gardeners, because most 
of the weed seeds found were 
from annual weeds such as 
chickweed, pigweed, smart- 
weed, ragweed, pigeon grass 
and crab grass, all exceedingly 
troublesome species that de- 
pend entirely on their seeds to 
carry them over winter, and 
without these seeds the pesky 


plants must perish. It is the 
annuals among weeds that 


give greatest trouble in gar- 
dens. During the winter birds 








If this program is followed, 
you cannot help but be suc- 
cessful in attracting birds, 
thereby decreasing your sum- 
mer labors with hoe and weed- 
er while at the same time ma- 
terially increasing the value of 
your property, because attrac- 
tive bird houses enhance the 
beauty of any surroundings. 
And the birdhouses need not 
be expensive. I know one man 
who encourages birds to his 
premises by utilizing discarded 
tin cans into which he cuts 
openings of suitable size, the 
tin flap where each hole was 
cut being bent down to form a 
platform entrance. The cans 
are then enameled and placed 
on fence posts and other places 
where they soon attract wrens, 
martins, bluebirds and other 
desirable species. At first the 
noisy, quarrelsome English 
sparrows usurped the little 
dwellings, but the intruders 
were soon driven out. 


NE can choose from this 
extreme of economy to 
the elaborate, storied bird 
dwellings offered by some 
dealers or built to order from 
specially prepared plans. If a 








maintain life and _ strength 
mainly by stuffing their stom- 
achs with weed seeds picked 


A shady corner made attractive with ferns and vines 


bird bath is included it will 
not be long before the bird- 
houses (Continuedon page 79 
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intin 
Pointers 


By GERTRUDE WOODCOCK 


The feeling of proper pride in a beautiful home 
seems to give added energy. We even take 
pleasure in the more menial household tasks 
when surroundings are bright and happy. 

The knowledge of all these things, coupled 
with up-to-date ideas of housekeeping, have re- 
sulted in new standards of beauty in interior 
decoration. Simplicity, cleanliness, cheerfulness, 
color and, above all, that fresh, trim look, are 
the modern ideals for a beautiful home. All of 
these can be had in any house. Fresh paint on 
walls and woodwork, gleaming new varnish or 
paint on floors, and the stage is all set. 

Light-toned walls form an excellent back- 
ground for any plan of interior decoration. They 
are also the choice of modern decorators. If 
your walls are painted and in good condition, 
but not light and cheerful in tone, try adding a 
little sponge mottling in a gayer color. For ex- 
ample, if walls are painted dark gray, sponge 











mottling in light gray, yellow, light green, or any 











other cheerful tone will make them more cheer- 
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The skillful use of paint results in this 


OST of us dream of some day living in a new, 
up-to-date house, furnished in every detail to 
our taste, where we can live graciously and 
happily forever after. No more make-shift 
closets, no more old, splintery floors, no more 
furniture “handed down.” Everything new. 

Everything perfect. And in the meantime we go on living in 

our present homes buoying up our spirits over inevitable 

drawbacks with thoughts of that dream house. 

Far be it from me to take away anyone’s air castle, but it 
would seem as tho the vision of what is to be is blinding many 
of us to what is here and now. We spend so much time plan- 
ning for the future that we overlook some of the joys that 
‘ould be had and appreciated now. We can take our eyes off 
the future long enough to give at least a glance at the present. 
\Vithout lessening the chances for that dream house one bit, 

ost of us could have pleasant, cheerful, modern homes 

ide out of what we have now. It costs little to transform 
dinginess to cheer, the out-of-date to the 
modern and, above all, the unfriendly to 
the homelike. And the advantages are 
iny. Surroundings have a very definite 





cheery’”’ breakfast nook 


ful and attractive. 

Sponge mottling is simple. Take an ordinary 
sponge and clip it flat on one side. Dip this side 
into paint of the color selected for the mottling. 
Then tap the sponge against the wall in a hit-and-miss man- 
ner, avoiding any set pattern. The sponge leaves an imprint 
of light-colored paint.on the wall. This is a very attractive 
and popular finish and is especially valuable in renovating 
a room with walls already painted, as it costs little and gives 
good results in every type of room. 


ARetHER method is to give the walls a scumbled finish. 
Let us suppose then that the walls aredark gray. The first 
step to lighten them is to paint a section with light gray. 
One coat is sufficient. Then take a wad of crumpled news- 
paper. Hold it in both hands and, beginning at the top of 
the newly painted section, roll it over and over down the 
wall. This must be done while the paint is still wet, for the 
paper removes small sections of it, allowing the ground or 
original color to show thru. When one section is finished, 
paint another and proceed as before until the entire room is 
redecorated in the best colors. (Continued on page 48 


With properly chosen colors the hallway of the old house retains its friendliness and cheer 








effect upon spirits and dispositions. Mod- 





ern psychologists report that sometimes 
baffling nervous cases are helped and often 
cured by a change or improvement in sur- 
roundings. Before most of us had heard 
psychology, however, we instinctively 
knew that houses and rooms had certain 
‘vous or mental effects upon us. You 
¢ probably heard said “that room gives 
the fidgets.” Perhaps you have said 
it yourself, 
Common sense and science tell us that 
rooms we live in affect our tempera- 
People who live closely together 
ng time, acquire certain similar char- 
teristics. It is reasonable, to suppose, 
refore, that we take some of our dispo- 
ns from the rooms in which we live. 
un, cheerful rooms make us feel as tho 
liad taken a newlease onlife. Coloris 
Sti uulating, 
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Note. The author, Mr. Nichols, has 
crossed the Atlantic more than 20 times, has 
spent more than 200 days and nights on the 
Pacific, and has been around the world 
twice. This article and several more to 
follow were written last fall during a trip 
around the Pacific.—Editors. 


T HAS been my 
pleasure to see nearly 
all of the fine harbors 
in the world. In my 
way of thinking, Rio 
de Janeiro has the 
finest harbor on the 
globe. I am willing to give the wonderful 
harbor at Sydney second place altho 
the harbors at Naples and Hong Kong 
are not so far behind. Only beauty and 
grandeur are considered in this for 
when it comes to genuine hustle and 
commercial activity 1 think New York 
has them all bested. 

One has to study a harbor to appreci- 
ate it. Years ago I went into the harbor 
at Beyrout, Syria, and at first sight 
thought but little about it. But the Itali- 
an ship upon which I was traveling was 
placed under quarantine and I was com- 
pelled to stay on board the vessel. for a 
few days and that changed everything. 

Back of the Beyrout harbor are the 
Lebanon mountain ranges and at night 
the villages made rows of twinkling 
lights. With the great city of Beyrout‘on 
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the south and east and the Bay of Acre 
with its lights on the north and the great 
gateway to the Mediterranean sea to the 
west, the sight was glorious. Had it not 
been for the quarantine I would have 
come away without really appreciating 
the harbor. 

As a background to this Sydney har- 
bor, a little early history will not be out 
of place. When Captain Cook discov- 
ered northern Australia—southern Aus- 
tralia was discovered earlier—he landed 
at Botany Bay, a few miles south of the 
entrance to what is now Sydney harbor. 
As he sailed away he noted the gateway 
but as there is a small bay just inside 
he did not go in; however, he marked 
the place “Port Jackson.” 

A little later England was sending her 
convicts to America, but when the Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed this 
had to be stopped. Her prisons were 
soon filled to overflowing and she had 
no place to send her convicts. Captain 
Cook had given such glowing reports of 
the country he had discovered and given 
the name of New South Wales, that Vis- 
count Sydney decided to try it out as a 
place to establish a convict settlement. 





A FLEET was fitted out, loaded with 

supplies, placed under the com- 
mand of Captain Phillip and with 550 
men and 230 women convicts and 200 
soldiers to guard them, with a sturdy 


A modern city on the other side of the world—Sydney, Australia 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


About Sydney, Australia 


crew, the fleet started for the haunts of 
Captain Cook. In the course of time the 
fleet reached the place Captain Cook 
had named Botany Bay. But Capt 
Phillip soon found this, for several rea- 
sons, was not a suitable place to estab- 
lish the settlement. 


AKING in three small boats a good- 

ly number of his best men he started 
up the coast and coming to the place 
Cook had marked “Port Jackson” they 
rowed in to investigate. As they went 
around the bend they witnessed a sight 
that had Captain Cook seen he would 
have been entranced. Here was the 
greatest natural harbor his eyes had ever 
beheld—scores of beautiful coves, won- 
derful islands, hills with gradual slopes 
down to the water and many of them 
covered with bush and wildflowers like a 
great garden. Here in this beauty spot 
protected on all sides he established his 
convict settlement and thus we have the 
beginning of Sydney. 

I may say in this connection that 
every one of the six Australian states 
and the Island of Tasmania, which is the 
seventh, was first a convict colony. Of 
course, Australian people say nothing 
about this and I believe it is not found 
in their school textbooks. But neither 
do we say much about our country being 
first a dumping ground for England's 
convicts. I will (Continued on page 94 

































































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


add 10% to 30% more power to 


your engine— 


lower oil consumption 15% to 50%— 
reduce your repair bills 25% 


You’d want to know how and why 


The “how” is the amazing 


New Mobiloil 


The “why” is told below 


In spite of our scientific prejudice 
against superlative language, we 
are prepared to make some very 
strong statements about the New 
Mobiloil. We assure you that, 
compared with the actual test facts, 
they are conservative. 

For example: We are willing 
to assure you that use of the New 
Mobiloil in your car, truck or tractor 
engine, provided you use the cor- 
rect grade as specified on the 
Mobiloil Chart, will help it develop 
10% to 30% more power than 
other oils generally supplied for 
the same purpose. Our road and 
laboratory tests have bettered the 
higher figure. 

Thousands of miles of rigid 
speed tests on the Atlantic City 
Speedway have shown that the 
New Mobiloil consumes more 
slowly than other ast oils 


the New 


Mobiloil 


of equal body. And it is an estab- 
lished engineering fact that the oil 
which lasts longest at high speed 
also lubricates best at any speed. 
This amazing wearing quality of 
the New Mobiloil means a saving 
of 15% to 50% in oil consumption, 
fewer repair bills, and less time 
lost through costly breakdowns. 


Substantial quantity discount 


For a season’s supply we recom- 
mend the 55-gallon and 30-gallon 
drums with convenient faucets. 
On these large containers your 
Mobiloil dealer will give you a 
substantial discount. His complete 
Mobiloil Chart tells the correct 
grade for your car, tractor and truck. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants 
for all types of machinery 
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uppose someone offered to— 





Make this chart your guide 


It shows the correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed here, see at 
your dealer's the complete Mobiloil Chart, which rec- 
ommends the correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc 


























1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF Engine Engine Engine Engine 
PASSENGER 7: pee s ] a Me > - 
CARS Ple|Fleiile] él: 
EISIEISEILEILSI EIS 
Ailes IAI|FS [ALS I1Al=S 
Auburn, 6- = | | A A 
7 BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.} BB | Arc A | Arc 
or model A | Are A | Arc Arc A lA 
Buick : BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc A | Arc 
Cadillac BB | Arc BB | Arc BB | Arc BB | Arc 
Chandler Special Six | A | Arc A|\A | 
“other models A | Ar A | Arc A | Arc A | Ar 
Chevrolet A | Are A | Are A | Arc A Arc 
Chrysler, 4cyl | A Arc A | Are A Arc 
“Imperial BB | Arc.} BB | Arc A lA ALA 
other models | A | Arc.) A |Arc.)] A| AL A| A 
De Soto me Fe 
Dodge Brothers A | Ar A | Arc A | Arc A | Arc 
SSS A |Arc.]| A | Arc | A | Ar 
Erskine A Ar A Arc.] A | Arc | 
Essex ae A | Ar A | Arc A |Are:] A Arc 
Ford, Model A A | Arc A | Are 
“ Model T | E/E] E& f 
Franklin BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | BB} BB | BB 
Gardner, 8-cyl BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.}| BB | Arc A | Arc 
me other models | | | A | A 
Graham-Paige BB | Arc.| BB | Are | 
Hudson A | Arc | Arc A |Arc.}| A | Arc 
Hupmobile BB | Arc.| BB | Arc A_ | Arc A | An 
La Salle BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc 
Marmon, 8-cyl A |Arc.| A | Are.| A | Arc | 
- other models BB | A A A AIA 
Moon A |Arc.| A | Arce.| A | Are A | Arc 
Nash, Adv. & Sp. 6 BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc A | Arc 
other models A | Are A Arc A | Ar A | Ar 
Oakland. . A | Arc A | Arc A | Arc A Arc 
Packard A jArc.| A |Are.]| A | Arc.] A | Are 
Peerless, 72,90, 91 BB | A | BB] A | BB | A | BB] A 
"other models | A | Arc.) A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A | Arc 
Plymouth A | Ar | 
Pontiac A | Arc A | Arc A |Are.j| A | Arc 
Reo A | Arc A | Arc A | Ar A | Arc 
Stearns Knight, 6-80. | BB | Arc.| BB | Arc 
other models | BB A BB A BB A |} BB; A 
Studebaker : A | Arc A | Arc A | Are A | Acc 
Velie, 8-cyl BB | Arc a | Arc ‘ 
“ 6cyl A | Are Arc A | Arc A Arc 
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By ALSON 


OU and I have been 
considering the 
problem of rural 
education with the 
idea of clearing 

away some of the rubbish 

and bad features that have 
crept into the school sys- 
tem, and of suggesting helpful changes. 

The first suggestion was that each school 

district organize and energize a parent- 

teacher association, a P. T. A. Your 
school will never be better than the local 
public sentiment for education demands. 

The next suggestion was to remove 
school management from politics and 
equalize the schooling opportunities of 
all rural children. 

It was suggested that we break away 
from the small district and enlarge the 
taxing and managerial unit so that equal 
opportunities might be possible. Local 
control is like meddling with highway 
control by township units. We got no- 
where with improved highways until we 
got state control and national aid. I do 
not want anyone to have a spasm of fear 
if we enlarge our vision of education. 
The unschooled may come to be your 
neighbors, so it is necessary that all 
children have equal opportunities to get 
an education. 

We will now consider a plan that will 
improve the one-teacher school. It is 
one of the many methods of individual 
instruction, known as the Winnetka 
plan, with variations adapted to rural 
schools by U. J. Hoffman, head of rural 
schools division of the Illinois depart- 
ment of education. This system was put 
into operation in Lake county, Illinois, 
by the county superintendent, T. A. 
Simpson. 

I got the fundamentals of the individ- 
ual instruction system by visiting the 


Studying in a Lake county, Illinois, country school 


Better Rural Education 





SECOR 


Winnetka schools under Superintendent 


Carleton Washburn and reading some-* 


thirtg of the literature explaining the 
plan. Because this system will work in 
consolidated or centralized schools, I 
will tell you what I saw. 

There are no regular daily recitations. 
The pupils recite only often enough to 
keep the group spirit and so the teacher 
may know how they stand in each study. 
The idea is to give the teacher time to 
teach. In a recitation the teacher is 
pitted against the pupils in an unfair 
way. She has the book and the answers 
and can use them if necessary, while the 
pupil is punished for peeking in the book 
or getting help from another. The 
teacher looks for errors to check up 
against the pupil’s record. It makes 
enmity between teacher and pupil, leads 
to dishonesty and a lower standard of 
morals, for the pupil will do anything 
to beat the teacher at her own game. 

So by largely doing away with recita- 
tions there exists a friendly relation be- 
tween the teacher and her pupils. She 
becomes friend and teacher instead of 
disciplinarian. The pupils are given a 
certain task to accomplish each week or 
month, but not driven to study so many 
minutes each day on each subject. The 
pupil can pursue a subject as long as he 
is interested, which may be half an hour 
or half a day. When he begins to go 
stale on that subject he switches to some 
other subject, and can go ahead as fast 
as he can master his studies. 


O ONE is held back by slow ones. 
Each one is playing a game each 

day against his own record, and that 
keeps him keyed up to do his best. He 
is not allowed to get away ahead on one 
study and away behind on some other, 
but if he can keep all] his studies running 


even, he can go just as fast as he pleases. 
Likewise there is no embarrassment for 
the slow one who must plod along, for 
he only checks up against his own record 
and gets all the help he needs from the 
teacher. Keeping up with the class often 
leads to dishonest methods to fool the 
sacher. 

The time saved by not having recita- 
tions is devoted to study, or, if the 
studies are up, to the general reading of 
books. The system encourages study of 
a subject from many angles, and not 
alone from a certain textbook. Perhaps 
the whole forenoon is devoted to study. 


O TAKE the place of class recita- 

tions, group consciousness is devel- 
oped in socialized work. Perhaps the 
afternoon is given over to some social 
activity such as putting ‘on a play to 
illustrate some event read in history, or 
in the reading lessons. I went into the 
classroom of a school in Winnetka and 
found the boys and girls down on the 
floor in the middle of the room—seats 
are not fastened down in these schools— 
cutting out and making armor and 
clothes for a Greek play. They were 
chatting away like a ladies’ aid society, 
with the teacher helping this and that 
one to get the right idea to work out. 
Some were making pasteboard helmets 
and wooden swords, and others, paper or 
cloth suits or sandals. They paid no 
attention to me. 

After a while, the teacher said, ‘‘Chil- 
dren, lay aside your work for a few min- 
utes and let me rehearse the act.’’ They 
were all eager to be actors, and each one 
had some part. Without stage, or their 
Greek costumes, they rehearsed the scene 
prominent in Greek history, imitating 
not only the clothes of that time but the 
conduct of the Greeks. 

There were no set speeches to learn. 
Each actor made (Please turn to page 20 
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The HOT PLATE 

















Texaco Golden Motor Oil dropped on 
ictal surface heated to about 700° F. 
ivesnocarbon. The above is an actual 
roduction of the carbon smudges left 

by five other oils. 


No Carbon 


with Golden TEXACO 


Yes, scraping a carbon-choked engine 
is a long, dirty job—but a job which 
can be avoided very easily. Carbon is 
largely a matter of oil. 

The hot plate test is a fair test. It 
shows exactly how various oils react 
in your engine. It proves that Texaco 
Golden Motor Oil leaves no flinty car- 
bon to score cylinder walls and cause 
faulty seating of valves. It proves 
that Texaco leaves only a suggestion 
of a sootlike substance— soft as down 
Which blows away instantly. 


Clean, clear and pure as it looks, 
Texaco Golden Motor Oil is free from 
tars or other harmful elements. It 
It flows 
freely when water freezes and has the 


leaves no gummy residue. 


full body to maintain a perfect piston 
seal and perfect compression at top 
engine heat. 

Start fresh with Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil—today. Use it consistently. 
And for more power, the new and 
better Texaco Gasoline. It’s high test— 
premium quality at no premium price. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


'EXACO PRODUCTS... For the Home— Texaco Kerosene, 
) Liquid Wax Dressing, Texaco Home Lubricant, Texaco Texwax. 


for the Farm—Texaco Tractoil, Te..aco Axle Grease, Texaco Harness 


xaco Separator Oil, Texaco Cup Grease, Texaco Roofing. 





TEXACO 


GOLDEN MOTOR OIL 
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No. 2 Inside pictures of the General Motors Proving Ground 


Puttin 2 a CAV over the 
2 ~~» gy Bumps 


| You mightcallthis" “putting the 
carover thebumps.” "AtGeneral 
| Motors’ Proving Ground are 

specially constructed roads to 
reproduce every sort of driving 
| condition. Here is shown acar 
| driven at speed over a road 
scientifually made bad. 
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{i Proving Ground occupies 1268 acres near 
Milford, Michigan, convenient to all General 
Motors’ car divisions. It is a great “outdoor 
laboratory” where automobiles can be tested in 
a scientific manner under conditions that are 
exactly comparable. Especially constructed roads 
and hills duplicate every driving condition. 


At the Proving Ground, cars of different 
American and European makes are tested after 
they are put on the market, thereby enabling 
General Motors to know precisely how its prod- 
ucts compare with others in their respective 
price classes. 


Here also the General Motors car divisions 
test and prove their new models before they are 
offered to the public. 


The tests involve speed, power, endurance, 
braking, riding comfort, handling ease, fuel, oil 
and tire consumption, body style—every phase 
of car construction and performance. And claims 
and opinions are reduced to facts. 


A motto” PICTURE showing the Pro wing Ground in actual 
operation is available in lengths of one, two, or four reels, 

free of all charges except those of transportation. It may be 
borrowed by schools, clubs, churches, and other organizations. 
Ple: use specify whether the 35 or 16mm width is desired and 
give several weeks’ notice in advance of showings. Write to 
Institutional Advertising Department, General Motors, Detroit. 





“A car for every purse and purpose.” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE +: OAKLAND 
VIKING » BUICK + LASALLE + CADILLAC © Allwith Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS : 2 Seo ee ae Se 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator . DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Pla 

) Water Systems » GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 






TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday Evening. 9:30 Eastern Standard Time. 
WEAF and 38 other stations associated with N. B. C 
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| up the words right on the spot, and 


| to act true to the part played, the you: 


he or she said the wrong thing or fai 


sters criticized the part and they ; 


| hearsed again. 


When a play is finished, the costunies 
made, and rehearsals satisfactory, tl, 


| children act the play in different rooms 


| 


thus developing ease in public and in 
making speeches. It is a combination of 
history, grammar, and public speaking 

Bear in mind that we remember one- 
tenth of what we read, four-tenths of 


| what we see, and five-tenths of what we 


do. Those children will never forget 
that lesson in Greek history, for in t 

first place they read it, next they recon- 
structed it, and then they acted it. If 


| they make a Greek sword they will never 


forget that kind of sword. 


HERE are many ways toemploy t 

entireroom in group activities in the 
schoolroom and on the playgrounds. The 
teachers said they were never bothered 
with matters of discipline, the children 
took care of that. When closing hour 
came they had to drive some of them 
from the schoolhouse, for they were 
fascinated with their schoolwork. 

These grade pupils went into high 
school, where they had to follow the old 
method, and they were as good in any 
subject as were the children who were 
schooled by the old method. The Win- 
netka plan would work in consolidated 
schools under teachers trained for that 
kind of schooling. 

From Winnetka I went into Lake 
county, Illinois, to see how the plan 
worked in rural schools. I visited both 
one and two-room schools working un- 
der the individual, or cafeterial method 
of instruction. Superintendent Simpson 
and I entered unexpected, and in no case 
was there a recitation going on. The 
teacher was among the pupils helping 
those who needed help. They looked up 
when we entered, but immediately re- 
sumed their work. 

We talked with the teacher and to 
each other or to the pupils, and no one 
else paid the least attention. Some were 
sitting curled up with a leg under; some 
were standing and leaning over talking 
with another pupil; some were at the 
dictionary, or at the library shelves. 
There was perfect freedom of movement 
and conversation. If a couple of boys 
got so excited in debating a point as to 
talk a little too loud, the teacher merely 
called their attention to it and they sub- 
dued their voices. 

“Do you ever have any conduct prob- 
lems?” I asked each teacher. The an- 
swer was, “No, they are too busy and 
too interested to misbehave. It is the 
idle child that gets into mischief. Here 
they can take up something else if their 
work is finished for the day, or goon and 
study ahead, or read a book.” 

We entered a one-room school just at 
recess and I asked about behavior. The 
teacher said, ‘See that boy? He used to 
be the bad one of another school and 
community. He comes from a rough 
family and was proud to be known as & 
tough guy. When he came to this school 
he found he was not popular at all when 
he tried to pull his bag of tricks. The 
other children ignored him. That hurts 
a child. Then he became interested in 
his studies under this plan and now he 
is a good boy and a good pupil. Never 
any trouble.’ 

In one school I watched the little pri- 
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mary pupils demonstrate their reading 
lesson. The sentences were simple and 


shi rt. 
one of the sentences and the other pupils 
were to guess which sentence was acted. 


“Children, did he do that right?” The | 


criticisms came fast and furious if the 


sentence was not acted well. Why did | 
he not act it well? Because he did not | 
understand the meaning of all the words | 


or was not as observant as he should be. 


So in that way they acquired a vocabu- | 


lary with definite knowledge of the mean- 
ing of words, for they must act the 
word hate, or gentle, or sly, or what not. 

[ found a group of little first graders 
playing a card game of arithmetic, one 
handling the cards and asking each in 
turn for the answer. The answer had to 


be fully stated and correct. Thus they | 


taught addition, multiplication, and sub- 
traction to each other while the teacher 
helped someone else. In one school they 
drew down the blinds and put on a pic- 


ture show with a little tot telling the | 


story in pictures. 
In one room we found a radio. Mr. 


Simpson turned it on right there during | 


Pride of the Dairy 


The Ball-Bearing McCormick-Deering 
is the model of easy-running efficiency 


school and nobody paid any attention 
to us or it. You see, they have liberty 


all the time so there is no hushed silence | 


and strict posture at study. They were 
so interested in their own work and their 
concentration had been so developed 
that nothing disturbed the school. As in 
the Winnetka schools, the pupils were 
interested in their schoolwork and the 
teacher’s whole time was devoted to 
teaching. 


Great emphasis is placed upon reading | 
in these schools. A good reading lesson | 


covers a great deal, such as pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, grammar, and perhaps 
points in history, or geography. Merely 
reading a page parrot-like is not making 
full use of reading. Since there are so 
few recitations, there is much time for 
study, and when they get their lessons 
out of the way they read books. There 
is an ample supply of good books on all 
subjects, carefully selected, and the chil- 
ee of all grades are fond of reading 
these. 


W Easked the little ones, “How many 
books have you read this year?” 
“Seven,” “nine,” “twelve,” and such 
astonishing numbers were the answers. 
The older ones had read up as high as 
seventeen books. What kind? Biography, 
history, science, almost everything, with 
some standard fiction. Children of these 
ages have not become romantic, hence 
have little desire for fiction. In all their 
work speed and accuracy go together. 
Any one-teacher rural school can use 
this method of teaching, but the teacher 
must be prepared for that particular 
method. She must realize the possibili- 
ties; and the parents must get back of it 
and not interfere. The results are all 
right. The children are the gainers. They 


Zach child was asked to act out | 








acquire a good schooling, so what dif- | 


ference does it make if it is “not the way 
I got my schooling.” 


Dahlias, by Rockwell. ‘This flower is | 
4 lavorite everywhere in the United | 


“tates. How to develop it to its full 
glory is a job requiring some special 


kn wledge. This book discusses varie- 
ies, soils and fertilizers, insects and dis- 


Cases, packing and propagating, and how 
‘o exhibit. A list of good varieties is also 
Siven. Price $1. MacMillan Co. 
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Close Skimming 
Easily Washed 


Self. Oiling 


Japanned Finish 


Durably Built 








EAUTY, in the new McCormick- 
Deering Cream Separator, goes all 
through the machine. Of course 

the glistening black japanned finish is 
good to look at; it’s easy to be proud of 








Increased Capacities 


such a finish. But when you come right 
down to it, the workmanship, the design, 
the ball bearings, the easy turning, the 
easy washing, and the clean skimming 
are just as “beautiful” in their own ways. 


See for yourself. Ask the local dealer 
to bring a McCormick-Deering Cream 
Separator out to your farm, have it set 
it up where you want it, and demon- 





| strate it on the milk from your own 


cows. You can look it over, listen to it, 





In all six sizes of the 
McCormick- Deering 
Cream Separator, four 
high-grade ball bearings 
are used at points 1, 2, 
3, and 4, shown above. 


and try out its easy operation. We are 
confident you will agree that the McCor- 
mick-Deering is a beautiful machine, in- 
side and out, and through and through. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicago, IIl. 


McCORMICK- DEERING 


Ball-Bearing 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
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NE can’t help having little 
‘“‘panicky”’ feelings when 
placed on a committee to 
feed a great number of 
hungry people. Maybe the 
occasion is a church din- 
ner, school affair, public sale, or possibly 
a social gathering, but nevertheless there 
is much discussion and planning to be 
aone. 

The community kitchen is growing in 
popularity and demand. It lifts much 
of the burden of quantity cooking inso- 
much that roomy stoves, spacious tables, 
huge containers and sturdy chinaware 
are provided. Very often we find a neigh- 
bor’s kitchen, a school building, or a 
church utilized for such and :nuch of the 
cooking is done at home. The food is 
carried ready to serve with possibly a 
slight rewarming. 

It works much better to have a gen- 
eral superintendent or ‘‘boss’’ who ap- 
points capable chairmen to preside over 
certain dishes or courses. The chairman 
in turn may select one or more helpers 
to assist her in taking full responsibility 
of the meat and gravy or the dessert 
course. Of course, the menu is previous- 
ly arranged and agreed upon. Condi- 
tions influence the selection of a menu; 
if no provision is made for serving hot 
food then it is best to choose the ones 


1 


that taste best cold. Dishes that may 





Quantity Cooking 


By RUTH JACOBS 


Suggestive Menus 


I 
Casserole of Chicken 
Buttered Hot Rolls 
Apple Pie and Brick Cheese 
Coffee 


Cranberry Sauce 
Preserves 


II 
Tomato Gelatin Salad 
Escalloped Potato 
Rice Pudding With Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


Meat Loaf 


III 
Beef Stew and Noodles 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Beet and Cabbage Salad 
English Plumb Pudding With Sauce 
Coffee 


I\ 
Chicken a la King With Hot Biscuit 
Mashed Potatoes 
Pickled Beets 
Bavarian Cream Cookies 
Coffee 
Vv 
saked or Boiled Ham 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Cabbage-Pineapple Salad 
Fruit Gelatin With Cream Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


Please turn to page 24) 


























be slightly rewarmed and found tasty 
are the escalloped ones which do not 
spoil by long standing. Seasons also 
play an important part for somehow 
pumpkin pies belong to cold snappy days 
and crispy salad to the sultry ones. 

Foods of opposite temperaments are 
not best side by side upon a plate. No 
one relishes baked beans and pudding 
run together or pie “‘a la pickle juice.” 
Inexpensive, small cardboard and waxed 
paper containers are found in the dime 
stores. These hold ample servings and 
add to a plate’s attractiveness. 

One of the biggest problems in man- 
aging a banquet, or any community 
affair is the amount of food to order. 


NE measure of food in quantity 

cooking that I like to remember is 
this: One gallon for food such as escal- 
loped dishes, baked beans, and salads, 
serves 25 persons generously. Other 
measures that aid in quantity cooking 
are the following: 

Quantities needed for 50 persons—! 
pound of coffee; 1 to 14% quarts of cream; 
114 pounds of butter; 20 pounds of pota- 
toes escalloped or mashed; 1 large ham 
baked or boiled; 3 large chickens {or 
creaming; 15 pounds of lean beef with 
vegetables or noodles; 2 quarts of pick- 
les or preserves; 1 quart of whipping 
cream tops 50 servings. 
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fundamental reasons 


for the tremendous public acceptance 


of the 


Outstanding 


_ are five big fundamental rea- 
sons for the overwhelming public 
endorsement given the new Chevrolet 
Six— any one of which would make this 
sensational car an outstanding automo- 
bile. These five fundamental reasons 
are listed and outlined on this page. 
Study them carefully—then visit your 
Chevrolet dealer and see the car itself! 


1. Powered by a Six-Cylinder 
Valve-in-Head Motor! 

The Outstanding Chevrolet of Chevrolet 
History is powered by a remarkable 
new six-cylinder valve-in-head engine. 
Developed from more than a hundred 
motors built and tested by Chevrolet 
engineers over a period of four years— 
it is 32% more powerful, with corre- 
spondingly higher ‘speed and faster 
acceleration ... and delivers its power 
with remarkable ease and smoothness. 


2. A Six in the Price Range 
of the Four! 

This new Chevrolet offers all the basic 
superiorities of the six-cylinder auto- 
mobile— in the price range of the four! 
This great value is possible because 
Chevrolet has been the world’s largest 
builder of automobiles for two consecu- 
tive years —and because the tremendous 
resources of General Motors and Fisher 
Body have been utilized to the fullest 
extent in the development of this re- 
markable car. 


Chevrolet Six 


3. Fuel-Economy—Better Than 

20 Miles to the Galion! 
The marvelous six-cylinder performance 
of the Chevrolet Six is delivered with a 
fuel-economy of better than 20 miles to 
the gallon! This remarkable efficiency 
has Teed achieved as the result of out- 
standing engineering advancements— 
combined with quality standards and 
precision methods of manufacturing 
that are truly amazing. 


4. Outstanding Appearance With 
New Fisher Bodies! 

By noticeably lowering the roof line 
of the new Fisher bodies, and carryin 
the steel panel effect up over the en 
the entire car has been made to look 
richer and more refined. The louvres 
are distinctively grouped at the rear of 
the hood— windows are longer and 
lower—and the high, full-crown fend- 
ers are artistically beaded. 


5. Outstanding Performance With 
Amazing Smoothness! 
The performance of the Outstanding 
Chevrolet amazes everyone who drives 
it. It accelerates like an arrow from a 
bow. It takes hills and rough roads with 
an abundant reserve of power. Its spir- 
ited performance on the open road is a 
constantdelight. Andalwaysthereisthat 
quiet six-cylinder smoothness which 
is so essential to motoring satisfaction. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Never the same job twice 


But his Gillette Blade meets 
all these changing conditions 
with the same even temper 


ES, it’s the same man shaving 

on five different mornings; five 
different conditions of water, tem- 
perature, and nerves; five different 
methods of lathering and stroking. 
So much dependable shaving com- 
fort has been honed and stropped 
into this blade that eight out of ten 
American men have learned to ex- 
pect—and get—a comfortable shave 






even under the worst possible con- 
ditions. 

To meet that expectation Gillette 
has developed and perfected some 
$12,000,000 worth of new machines 
during the past ten years. They con- 
dition the Gillette Blade far more 
delicately and precisely than even 
the skilful artisan could 
sharpen a shaving edge. 

Conditions vary. But the 
Gillette Blade is the one con- 
stant factor in your daily 
shave. Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


most 


“1 Gillette 


Tue New Firry-Box. Fifty fresh double-edged 


Gillette Blades (10 packets of fives) in a colorful, 
‘ive dollars at your dealer’s. 


iseful gift chest. Fi 
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VI 
Escalloped Corn and Oysters 
Sandwiches 
Lima Bean Salad 
Baked Apples With Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


VII 
Chicken Salad 
Nut and Raisin Bread Sandwiches 
Apricot Velvet Cream White Cake 
Coffee 


VIII 
Boston Baked Beans 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Stuffed Egg Salad 
Cherry Pie 
Coffee 
Casserole of Chicken 


2 cupfuls of cooked maca- 1 cupful of cream 
roni 1 beaten egg 
4 cupfuls of cooked diced 3 tablespoonfuls of 
chicken melted butter 
1 cupful of bread crumbs Pepper and salt to taste 
1 cupful of chicken broth 


Butter a baking dish and place the 
macaroni, chicken and bread crumbs in 
layers. Pour over the broth, cream, 
beaten egg and melted butter. (This 
may be omitted if the broth is rich.) 
Season lightly with pepper and salt 
Bake in a moderate oven 45 minutes. 
This amount serves 12 to 15 persons. 

Special Meat Loaf 


3 pounds of round beef, 2 tablespoonfuls of 

ground chopped onion 
lpoundofleanporksteak 2 eggs beaten 
2 cupfuls of cracker % cupful of milk 

crumbs 24 teaspoonfuls of salt 
3 tablespoonfuls of Pepper to taste 

chopped green pepper Strips of bacon for the 
3 tablespoonfuls of diced top 

celery 

Mix all of the ingredients together in 
the order named. Shape into a loaf and 
place in a small roaster. Lay strips of 
bacon over the top and add 1 cupful of 
water. Bake in a moderate oven for 1 
hour tightly covered then remove the 
cover and spread 14 cupful of catsup 
over the loaf and continue baking for 20 
minutes. More water may be added if 
necessary. Serves 15 persons. 


Lima Bean Salad 

46 cupful of chopped 
sweet pickles 

1 tablespoonful of 
minced onion 

1 cupful of boiled dress- 


3 cupfuls of lima beans 
cooked tender 

2 cupfuls of diced celery 

16 cupful of chopped pi- 
mentos 

Pepper and salt to taste ing 


Place the beans in a colander or 
strainer and run cold water over them. 
Drain well and combine with the rest of 
the ingredients, tossing lightly together. 
Serve plain or on a bed of shredded cab- 
bage or on a lettuce leaf. 

Apricot Velvet Cream 
3 egg yolks beaten 
2 cupfuls of sweetened 
cooked apricots run 
16 cupful of sugar thru a sieve 


14 teaspoonful of salt 3 egg whites beaten light 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Heat the milk to boiling point in a 
double boiler. Blend the sugar, corn- 
starch and salt together and stir into the 
milk. Add the beaten egg yolks and va- 
nilla, stirring until it thickens and cooks 
Fold in the apricot puree and the egg 
whites and remove from the fire. Tur 
into a wet mold and chill. Serve topped 
with whipped cream. 


2 cupfuls of rich milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch 


Tomato Gelatin Salad 

1 bay leaf 

1 cupful of diced celers 
4 whole cloves 

14 cupful of mild vinegar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


4 tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated gelatin 

1 cupful of cold water 

1% quarts of cooked to- 
matoes 

1 medium onin minced 
Soak the gelatin in the cold water for 

5 minutes. Boil the remaining Ingredl- 

ents with the exception of the vinegar, 
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for 10 minutes. Strain and pour over 
the gelatin mixture. Stir until dissolved. 
\dd the vinegar and pour into a wet 
mold. Chill and cut into squares. Serve 
on a bed of lettuce or shredded cabbage. 
Serves 20 persons. 
Bavarian Cream 

4 cupful of lemon juice 
1 cupful of canned grated 

pineapple 
1 oun of canned 


iblespoonfuls of gela- 


tin 
upful of cold water 
ipful of boiling fruit 


juices mashed peaches 
upful of sugar 2 cupfuls of whipped 
cream 


Soak the gelatin in the cold water for 
5 minutes then add the hot fruit juices, 
sugar and lemon juice. Stir until thoroly 
dissolved. Set in a cold place until it be- 
gins to thicken. Add the fruit and 
cream, mixing well. Turn into a wet 
mold and chill. Serves 10 persons. 

Escalloped Corn and Oysters 


4 tablespoonfuls of butter 2 cupfuls of oysters 
4 tablespoonfals of flour (canned or fresh) 
2 cupfuls of milk 2 tablespoonfuls of 
Pepper to taste chop green pepper 
| teaspoonful of salt 1 euntal of cracker 
2 cupfuls of canned corn crumbs 

2 eggs well beaten 

Buttered crumbs for the top 


Melt the butter, add the flour and 
blend well together. Stir in the milk 
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and cook until a thick creamy sauce is | 


formed. 
Add the remaining ingredients and pour 
into a buttered baking dish. Melt 2 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a pan and 
stir in 34 cupful of cracker crumbs. Mix 
well and spread over the top of the 
dish. Bake in a moderate oven for 30 
minutes. Serves 10 persons. 


A Rose Petal Bowl 


HE rose bushes which bloom in our 

garden were brought from the South 
long ago by a brave-hearted grand- 
mother. She tended them lovingly when 
they bloomed in the spring, and she kept 
their fragrance the year ’round by put- 
ting their petals in a rose jar, to which 
she added spices and essence of geranium 
and almond oils and dried lavender 
flowers. 

When summer was gone, she left the 
jar open for a little while each day, and 
it scented the rooms with a delicate 
sweetness. She scattered a handful of 
the dried petals in her linen chest, and 
the sheets and pillow cases always had 
a fragrant air about them. 

This is the recipe: Gather the rose 
petals early in the morning. Pluck them 
lightly apart and let them lie on a table 
intil the dew has dried from them. Then 
place them in a jar, sprinkling a thin 
layer of salt over each half-inch layer of 
petals. Add new petals each day, in this 
tnanner, until the jar is almost filled. 

\lix together an ounce each of cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, and cloves, and a handful 

dried lavender flowers. Fill the rose 

with alternate layers of the rose 
tals and mixed spices. Add a few 
rops of geranium oil and of almond oil 
s the layers are arranged. Open the jar 
r a little while each day to perfume 


rooms, keeping it carefully covered | 


er times.—J. C., Kans. 


« Dry Cleaning 


Season with pepper and salt. | 


[\ DRY cleaning clothing, after the | 


garments are washed and rinsed in 
iigh-test or naphtha gasoline, place the 


garment inside a sheet and then wring | 


Che cotton sheet will absorb a great 


unt of the gasoline and the clothing | 


| dry and be free from odor in much 
s time than when hung directly on the 
alter rinsing.—M. C. McT., Iowa. 
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learn 


says famous psychologist to mothers 


““FWVHE easiest way for a mother 
to teach her children effective 
habits is to make a game of the 
whole thing,” says Lillian M. 
Gilbreth, noted authority on child 
guidance. ‘‘Let them play as they 
learn.” 


What a responsibility it is for mothers 
—to see that their happy-go-lucky young 
things establish sound habits! 

Yet it’s surprising how many little 
problems of the child ’s day lend them- 
selves to game making. Breakfast, for 
instance—that meal which authorities 
say is soimportant. 


School tests have shown that the child 





For 32 years the choice 

of child specialists 
Specialistsin child health have for years 
recommended Cream of Wheat as an 
ideal hot, cooked cereal. 


. Itis abundantly rich in the physical 
and mentalenergy children need. All 


= 


real food. 

. With every harsh part of the grain 
removed, Cream of Wheat is amaz- 
ingly quick and simple to digest. 

3. Its creamy goodness is easily varied 

by adding raisins, dates or prunes 

while cooking. 


Safeguard your boys and girls by giv. 
ing them, regularly, Cream of Wheat 
for breakfast. 
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best fitted for studies, most keen for play, 
has started out with one certain thing — 
a hot, cooked cereal breakfast. That is 
why, inover 70,000 schools, this rule 
hangs on the wall: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


So mothers sometimes say, “Eat your 
nice hot cereal. It’s so good for you.” 


Approached this way, youngsters have 
been known to give a push to their hot 
cereal—Cream of Wheat, or oatmeal, or 
whatever it is—and say ‘‘No-o-oh! I don’t 
want it.” 


Today, coaxing is no longer necessary. 
The new psychology recognizes children’s 
love of play and solves the problem. By 
making a game of hot, cooked cereal, 
mothers are leading their children to eat 
the right breakfast. 


FREE— this plan that gets 
results at breakfast 


A club that children work out for themselves. 
A plan that arouses children’s interest in 
hot, cooked cereal breakfast and makes them 
want toeatitregularly. Badges and a secret, 
gold stars and colored wall charts. All ma- 
terial free, sent direct to your children, with 
a sample box of Cream of Wheat Cif desired). 
Children cannot resist it! Eating Cream of 
Wheat becomes a fascinating game, then an 
enjoyable habit. Mail the coupon now. 


Depr. S-22 
MINNESOTA 


Cream or WHeat Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Gentlemen: Please send my child the free material 
for the H. C. B. Club as described above 


Child's name .... we a 
First name Last name 


Address.......... a State 


To get sample Cream of Wheat, check here 
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Champion X—For Model 
T Fords—packed in the 
Red Box—60c. Cham- 
pions—for allother cars, 
including Model A Ford, 
and trucks, tractors and 
stationary engines—75ic. 
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CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


Promote Efficiency 
on the Farm 


RESENT day, advanced 

farming methods involve a 
speeding up of all work through 
mechanical aids. Trucks, trac- 
tors, and a great variety of 
engine-driven farm equipment, 
together with the farmer’s per- 
sonal car, give the farm a new 
and revolutionary efficiency. 


And efficiency on the farm is a 
vital factor to the successful 


farmer. 


Wherever and whenever there is 
a hard task to be done by en- 
gine - driven farm equipment 
these new improved Champions 
meet every need for sustained 
power and dependability. 


The exclusive sillimanite in- 
sulator with a remarkable new 
glaze is practically impervious 
to carbon and oily deposits. 
Special analysis electrodes have 
been greatly improved to resist 
pittingand burningand through 
intrinsic design insure a maxi- 
mum spark and a fixed spark 
gap under all operating condi- 
tions. 


There is a correctly designed 
Champion for every type and 
kind of engine, and for every 
operating condition. Consult 
your dealer’s chart which shows 
which Champion should be in- 
stalled in your engine for best 
results. 

Remember — it is a genuine 
economy to install new Cham- 
pions once a year, thereby pro- 
moting year-’round efficiency 
on the farm. 


Champion 


SPARK PLUGS 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Is rearing the baby 
a side line? 




















Growing With Your Child 


By INEZ R. CANAN 


ODAY we are talking in terms of 

professions. Not about new profes- 
sions perhaps, but we are discovering 
that much work which once was taken 
for granted does not belong to the job 
lot variety at all but is truly profession- 
al. Struggling for recognition, near the 
top of this new classification of labor we 
find “homemaking” with all of its 
branches of activity. The homemaker 
says that she builds not for herself or 
her family alone, but makes her contri- 
bution to our great commonwealth for 
all time to come. How important it is 
then that we give to her the considera- 
tion that other professional people have! 


| I often wonder if we do. 


Caring for the physical, mental, and 
moral development of the children in the 
home is no small part of this great work. 
It requires patience, skill, and knowl- 
edge. The measuring stock of progress 
is many times difficult to manipulate 
and too many times is the young mother 
reminded by inexperienced or unappre- 


| clative friends that she is ‘‘too devoted”’ 








or “too tied down.” 

I taught home economics in college 
and did extension work for the state 
university for several years before I be- 
came a homemaker. As a teacher I shall 
not forget the anxious hours which I 
spent outlining courses of study and 
making lesson plans. This position 
seemed to me of tremendous importance 
and I knew that it was my job to make 
good. I felt that the reputation of my 
Alma Mater as well as my own was to 
be tried and tested, and that the whole 
future of the profession in that section 


| of the country depended upon the train- 
| ing which these students received. I 


wore an air of confidence, but quaked 
within. 

The work was not easy, and it took 
all of the information, inspiration and 
courage that I could find for twelve busy 
months. I was not injured physically or 
mentally, and I had learned that appli- 
cation and a belief in the thing which 


| you are doing, together with some know]l- 





edge, are valuable tools with which to 
work. In the meantime I had plenty of 
recreation and time for my friends who 
unfailingly respected the fact, that I had 
work to do, and did much to encourage 
me in the use of this time. 

One of my favorite lectures, which | 
later inflicted upon women’s clubs and 
classes in home economics, was some- 
thing about “the business of housekeep- 
ing and the profession of homemaking,” 
and I remember well the grand finale, 
“It’s the biggest job in the country to- 
day, it involves more money, and has 
more to do with shaping the destinies 
of our people than any other business.” 
After six years of experience I repeat 
that sentiment and add, “It requires 
more vision, more skill and applied com- 
mon sense, but in the end pays vastly 
higher dividends.”’ 

How much time then am I to spend 
with my family? It seems hardly prob- 
able under the stress of social conditions 
today that any of us will spend too 
much; it is barely possible that we may 
not spend enough. This is a real prob- 
lem for the average homemaker. The 
time schedule in the home is. not re- 
spected as it is in the classroom or office, 


HEN I was engaged in university 
work and an invitation came to 
attend a party, there was no surprise 
if I answered that I would not be 
free until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
I was graciously allowed to come late or 
perhaps another engagement was made 
for a convenient hour. If now, however, 
I should say that I would not be free 
until I had given my baby her mid- 
afternoon lunch before leaving her with 
some untrained person, many peop! 
would say that I am ‘“‘too devoted,” “too 
tied down,” and a “poor manager.”’ 
My case is no different than that of 
others. I do not keep full-time help. lf 
I did she would be what we call an un- 
trained person. One who hasnotstudied 
dietetics, child care or child psychology. 
For thatreasonI [Pleaseturnto page 25 
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200,000,000, germs die in 15 second 


that’s 


LISTERINE 


full strength is effective asainst 


SORE THROAT 


Have you tried the new 


LISTERINE SHAVING 
CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you 

shave and keeps it cool 

afterwards. An outstand- 

ing shaving cream in 
every respect. 





Preventacoldthis way? 


Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds start 
when germs carried by the hands 
to the mouth on food attack the 
mucous membrane. Being very 

slicate it allows germs foothold 
ere they develop quickly un- 

steps are taken to render 
1em harmless. 


less 
th 


You can accomplish this by rins- 
ing your hands with Listerine, as 
many physicians do, before each 
meal. Listerine, as shown above, 
is powerful against germs. 
“se only a little Listerine for 


th's purpose—and let it dry on the 


why 





hands. This simple act may spare 
you a nasty siege with a mean cold. 


It is particularly important that 
mothers preparing food for chil- 
dren remember this precaution. 













[ STERINE'S success against ordinary sore throat 
and colds is based entirely on the germicidal 
action of a formula unchanged in 47 years. 


You may find it hard to believe that Listerine with 
its pleasant flavor, its gentle action, its healing effect, 
used full strength is so amazingly powerful against 
germs. Nevertheless, it is true. Countless tests 
prove it. 


Witness its destruction of germs used by the United 
States Government to test antiseptics. 


The stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) germ, for ex- 
ample. Listerine, full strength, destroys 200,000,000 
of them in 15 seconds. Think of it. And the obnox- 
ious M. Aureus (pus) germ is rendered harmless in 
the same time. 


Recognizing Listerine’s power against germs, you 
can readily understand why it checks colds and sore 
throat which are caused by germs. 


At the first sign of either, gargle with Listerine full 
strength. Keep this treatment up. Remember it is 
safe to use this way in any body cavity. You will be 
delighted to find how quickly you get relief. In case 
you do not, consult your physician, as your trouble 
may be a symptom of a more deep-seated disease re- 
quiring expert attention. Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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| given over to unskilled hands. 
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must take care that too many hours of 
this rapidly developing child life are not 
Mar V 
times this is necessary but when I return 
I am always reminded of the school- 
room when the substitute teacher has 


| been in charge. It always requires son 


time to readjust the machinery, and 
valuable time has been lost. A good 
teacher does not trust her responsibility 
to a substitute more often than is neces- 
sary. 

All mothers are not trained nurses. 


dietitians, psychologists, and nursery 


school supervisors, but most of them 
have read or studied along these lines. 
and know pretty well what it is all about. 
As a special incentive the mother has th 
welfare of the child very close to 
heart and knows his mental, moral, and 


er 


| physical symptoms quite well. Perhaps 


she should not regularly trust him with 
a substitute unless she is confident that 
this person can care for him as well as 
she can. 

But mothers need vacations! Yes, a 


s 


| any business person does, and she should 


arrange for an occasional spree. It does 
her worlds of good and the child needs 
a rest from her rather strenuous super- 
vision, but I am inclined to believe th: 
children are not sidelines and should n: 
be sandwiched in between social obliga- 
tions and other forms of recreation. If 
there are adjustments to be made the 
recreational calendar can be fitted into 
the scheme as it is in other business or- 
ganizations. 

The young mother should not let her 
friends make her feel that she is abused 
or “losing out.’’ She is on the job as the 
young business man is, and in a few 
short years her best work is done, for 
these children have the habit of growing 
up quickly. She can easily keep up a 


it 
t 


| few outside interests for recreation, and 


if she has loved her task, she has not 


| grown old. Not if she has roamed the 


woods with her boys and girls to find the 
first spring flowers, gone down the slide 
first to show them how, explained to the 
tiny tot where the sun goes when it goes 
to bed, or peeped into her books again 
with her freckled faced lad and helped 
him do his ‘‘sums.” No, she has lived 
life over again, and when the last one 
has trotted off to face the world and do 


| his bit, there are. clubs, and books, and 


mother is as busy asa girl of yesterday. 


The Springtime Shine 


oe we ‘‘tidy the house,” but not 
after the fashion of Aunt Cynthia 
Lacey who in actuality ‘tidied’ the 
place with all manner of doilies, frilly 
shelf petticoats, crocheted centerpieces, 
and ruffled chair cushions. 

The successful homemaker nowadays 
strives for simplicity. Wisely we do 
away with nonessential furniture. W 
value space which gives us a restful at- 
mosphere and a satisfied sense of the 
artistic. We clear away as much clutter 
as possible when springtime comes. W* 
want to fling the doors and windows 


| wide open, and to make way for fresh 


air, new arrangements of our furniture, 
and the springtime shine. 

In many country houses there are fine 
old pieces of furniture. Some are stil 


stored away in the attic, but fortunately 
antique hunters have taught us the 
value of the handed-down-from-grand- 


+ 
U 


mother pieces which she brought Wes 
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with her in the fifties, old walnut and | 
cherry-wood bedsteads, tilt-top tables 
and ladder-backed chairs which came 
with the covered wagon caravans. If 
we have these in our homes, they should 
be treasured and given the reverence and 
care which is due things that have sur- 
vived the test of time. 

Let us talk of table tops. Nothing is 
more rich-looking than the bare, pol- 
ished top of a table, if it is a beautiful 





piece of wood. Oftentimes a doily or 
scarf cheapens it. It desires to shine in | 
its natural beauty. 
The finest of woods can be washed | 
safely. A solution of a mild soap and | 
warm water should be used. Wipe the | 
surfaces off with clear, warm water after- | 
ward and allow to dry thoroly before | 
applying the polish. The grain is brought 
out by a wax or oil rubbing. Wax is an 
excellent wood protector, as it places a 
thin layer between the wood and the 
scratches and rough contacts which are 
not always avoidable. A convenient 
method of polishing is to apply the wax | 
or oil with a soft mitten. Remember to | 
rub with the grain of the wood. 


\ HEN the table has been polished, | 
try placing only afew books and a 
low bowl of flowers on it. Beautiful | 
lights are obtained in a room if a green | 
or amber or amethyst jug or bowl is | 
placed on a table where it will catch 
the glinting rays of sunshine. 

Bare floors, with only a few rugs 
placed upon them, give a cool look to a 
summertime house. The many soft- 
toned floor coverings which are now on 
the market are delightful to look upon 
and to walk upon and they are easy to 
— clean. More and more, country 

vives are learning their value. One of 
oli ain, dark tone is desirable in practi- 
cally any room in the house. An occa- 
sional application of wax improves its 
appearance and protects it. Varnished 
or hard-finished floors benefit by a treat- 
ment of turpentine applied with a flan- 
nel cloth, and a rubbing with a second 
cloth moistened in linseed oil. 

[:nameled woods are cleaned success- 
fully with a solution of tepid water and 
borax. Wipe with a cloth wrung out of 
clean, hot water, then rub with a dry 
flannel cloth to renew the luster. If the 
surface is very soiled on light shades, use 
vhiting which has been dissolved in 

pid borax water. When cleansed, wipe 
ind dry and polish with a flannel cloth. 

When the house has been made shin- 
ing, it is pleasant to vary the arrange- 

ent of the furniture from its winter 
grouping. The air of spaciousness is 

iintained if furniture follows the lines 
f the room. It is not in good taste to 
place furniture “catty-cornered,” as the 
children say. It is wise to keep tables 
out of the center of the room. It is con- 
venient to have a small table beside a 
comfy chair; it is pleasant to have a 
lamp placed on a little table beside a 
lounge or davenport, where one may 
rest and read. 

[t is nice to do as the Japanese do, 
nd change our pictures with the sea- 

is. The proper hanging place for a 

ture is ona level with the average eye. 
summer, when we are surrounded by 
indscape rich in color, we do not need | 
many pictures on our walls as we do 
winter when the natural scene is bare. 


Simplicity and the springtime shine | 
ire pleasant notes in the prelude to 
mmer.—J. C., Kansas. 
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oure careful 
to get the 
right-size bulbs 


.are you as careful 


in buying a hattery ? 


You don’t do any guessing when you 
buy bulbs. You follow a definite pre- 
scription for electrical size (volts and 
candle-power). You're careful to get 
the right electrical size. 

But when it comes to batteries—do 
you know of the prescription which 
gives the right electrical size for the 
particular car you are driving? 

There is such a prescription. It’s just 
as simple as the one for bulbs . . . and 
equally reliable. It is the Willard Chart 
of “Battery Sizes for All Cars,” and it 
hangs on your Willard dealer’s wall. 

To consult the Willard Chart is to 
be sure of the electrical size that is right 
for the economical and satisfactory 
operation of your car ... to be able to 
ask for a battery of known size, just 
as you ask for bulbs and tires. 

It will profit you to know one thing 
more: that every battery marked “‘Wil- 
lard” is correctly rated . .. and that 
Willards are, of all makes, the pre- 
ferred batteries, with the majority of 
car builders and car owners —_ 


ULT THE WILLARD BATTER 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 

















THE WILLARD 


Thread-Rubber Battery 


For every normal condition 
of driving, you will receive 
satisfactory service and big 
value with a Wood-Insulated 
Willard Battery. 

On the other hand, if your 
driving program calls for high 
mileages or constant opera- 
tion of your car for a good 
part of each day, it will profit 
you to consider the Thread- 
Rubber type which Willard 
builds to meet specific condi- 
tions of heavy duty and ab- 
normal mileage. 

With this type you can 
expect a long term of un- 
interrupted service and useful 
life under the very heaviest 
driving conditions—also com- 
plete freedom from re-insu- 
lation expense; for Willard 
Thread-Rubber Insulation 
will last until you wear out 
the plates in the battery. 
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Remember when purchasing a 
new carpet to study the back 
since it reveals quality just as 
the front reveals beauty 


Buying the New Rug 


NEW rug is an in- 
teresting thing to 
buy in spite of the 
fact that there is 
a great responsi- 
bility thrust upon 
the purchaser. 

This is one time when the homemaker 

will be eager to study her product partly 

because of its importance and partly 
because of its fascination. 

She will remember that the floor cov- 
ering, as well as the walls, is the back- 
ground for the furnishings of the room. 

Large designs and bright colors are 
hard ‘‘to dress to’’ when considering 
other furnishings, so her selection will 
be from those which have the designs 
carried out in grayed colors and sub- 
dued tones. 

Since floor coverings are a more or less 
permanent purchase she will be eager to 
buy the best she can afford as it is a 
saving in the long run. 

There are a few facts concerning the 
manufacture of our common domestic 
rugs which a purchaser must know in 
order to get just the rug she is looking 
for and to be sure of understanding what 
the clerk or dealer has told her about 
the rug. 

A few definitions will come in handy 
in this connection. The following will 
cover parts of the finished rug fabric: 

Warp: The heavy cotton threads run- 
ning the long way of the body of the 
rug. 

Weft: The binding cords running 
crosswise of the rug. 
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Nap: Cut or looped surface threads 
held by both the warp and weft. 

Stuffer: Extra yarn running across 
the fabric to give the back more body. 
This is usually of jute or similar inex- 
pensive material not showing in the back. 

Wires: Number of rows per inch of 
the pile and weft of the rug. A 1314 
wire rug is, therefore, one with 134% 
rows of pile or weft to the inch. 

Frame: Dealers frequently mention a 
rug as five-frame or six-frame rug. This 
refers to the number of colors in the rug. 
The frame is a set of bobbins in the fac- 
tory carrying the weft threads, one 
color usually to the bobbin. Sometimes, 
for finer color effects, manufacturers 
“plant a frame,’ which means worsted 
threads of two or more colors being ar- 
ranged side by side in the same frame 
in groups according to the design. 

Worsted yarn: Long combings of wool 
from which all natural oil has been re- 
moved. 

Woolen yarn: Long or short comb- 
ings of wool retaining the natural oil. 

With these definitions in mind, the 
homemaker or the newly-weds may sally 
forth in search of rugs for the home, 
equipped to understand what may be 
said about the goods they inspect and 
with a basis for an estimate of the kind 
of rug best suited to their needs. 

The best floor coverings have six 
frames, 1314 wires or rows to the inch. 
Cotton-backed, many of these show the 
colors of some of the buried frames but 
this does not affect the wearing qualities. 
There are two different types of floor 


coverings; one has a smooth velvet-like 
surface and the other a looped or ribbed 
surface. The major point of difference 
is that the weavers cut the loops for the 
smooth surface and the other is left in 
loops when they withdraw the wires. A 
minor difference is that there are three 
shots of weft instead of two in the loop 
finish. This, however, does not hold 
good in all grades of rugs. 

A great number of wool rugs are sold 
in parts of the country and many per- 
sons purchasing them do not know that 
their rugs are not made of the customary 
worsted yarn. The better grades of this 
variety are satisfactory floor coverings 
for almostany home but there are cheaper 
grades of which so much cannot be said. 
The different grades depend upon the 
number of frames used in them. The 
typical wool yarn rug has from three to 
five frames. 

Another serviceable variety of Ameri- 
can or domestic rug is the ever-popular 
Axminster. In the factory, the weavers 
insert the tufts of an Axminster rug, 
row by row, between the warp threads, 
which are then bound down by the weft. 
Thus, the materials are woven into the 
ground of the texture. The principal 
characteristics of this kind of rug notice- 
able by the naked eye are the ribbed 
back, the double weft, and the high pile. 

One can determine the wearing value 
of one rug better by counting the wefts 
than by asking the price altho as a mat- 
ter of fact, the two indicators of valu 
will vary little in the stores of depend- 
able merchants. (Please turn to page 32 
















Here’s that 
New Goodrich [ire 
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everybody’s talking about 





‘*Y ES, SIR!’’ says your tire dealer, ‘‘there’s 


a real tire. . . and no mistake! Take a good 
look at that husky tread and side-wall! Feel 
the weight of it. . . its sturdy bulk! You can 
take my word for it, there’s real service built 
into that tire. . . more service-per-dollar than 
you can get from any other. And don’t forget 

. it’s guaranteed for life against defects.”” 


a a 4 


“SURE, COME IN ANY TIME!”’ says 
your tire man. ‘‘We’re always glad to check 
over your tires. . . inflate’em... line ’em 
up... inspect them for smali cuts and stone 
bruises. You can add a lot of mileage by keep- 
ing an eye on the little things. . . and we're 
right here, close at hand, to do that for you. 
Call again. . . any time!’’ 


@ Goo 


THE CAVALIER, a low-priced, high-quality 


ERE’S real news for tire buy- 
ers! News about a new tire 


-.+ introduced by Goodrich, maker 


of the famous Silvertown! 


It’s called the Cavalier . . . and 
it’s designed especially for folks who 
want low-cost mileage and trouble- 
free service. In other words... 
big value. 


The Cavalier doesn’t cost a cent 
more than ordinary tires. And you 
get it from your local Goodrich 
dealer .. . have it put on your 
car while you wait, without delay 
. . . without trouble .. . without 
any inconvenience. 


It's backed by both your dealer 
and Goodrich . . . guaranteed for life 
against defects in manufacture. 


You can identify the Cavalier by 
its new, sharp-cut, deep-biting tread 
. . + amodification of the famous 














tire for keen buyers 


Silvertown tread that gives unusual 
traction on any road. 


You'll know it by its husky weight 
. . . by ‘‘heftiness’’ that tells you 
the instant you lift it, ‘Here is real 
mileage, real service.” 


And you won’t be mistaken! 
The Cavalier is given extra strength 
by a carcass of stretch- matched 
cord. And tread and side-walls 
are made equally tough through- 
out by the special Goodrich water- 
cure process. The last quarter- 
inch of tread rubber wears as 
slowly as the first. 


And remember... your local 
dealer is equipped to give you the 
sort of service that brings out the 
greatest mileage from your tires. 


So make a point to ask your 
dealer about the Cavalier. He has 
it in stock . .. in sizes to fit your 
car. 


A Common Mistake 


An unfortunate similarity of 
trade names is causing some 
confusion among tire buyers 
today. Motorists seeking 
genuine Goodrich Tires are 
often led to accept another 
brand through misunder- 
standing of trade names. 
. . . So be careful — ask for 
Good-RICH—look for this 
name before you buy. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., est. 1870, Akron, 
O. Pacific Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: Canadian Good- 
rich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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WESTERN RAILWAY’S COMMITTEE | 





| Your Taxes and the 
Cost of Transportation | 


The railroads are now the only agencies of trans- 
portation in the United States that receive no 
direct or indirect aid from the national or state 
governments at the expense of the tax-paying 
public. 


The public provides and maintains the high- 
ways upon which common carriers operating 
motor trucks and buses transport freight and 
passengers. The public also has built and main- 
tains the Panama canal, and has made large 
expenditures for developing inland waterways. 
The federal government itself owns a barge line 
on the Mississippi river system which has been 
operated at a loss. 


No taxes are paid upon the highways or water- 
ways, because they are owned by the public; 
and in addition, the taxpayers pay the interest 
upon the investment in them. 


The railway companies have had to provide 
at their own expense the highways upon which 
they operate, and must earn a return upon the 
investment in them. They must also pay taxes 
upon the investment they have made in their 
roadways, as well as upon all the rest of their 
property. The railways are among the largest 
taxpayers in the country, and as such actually 
help to pay for providing the highways and 
waterways upon which other common carriers 
operate in competition with them. 


In comparing the rates and service of different 
means of transportation, the public should con- 
sider these facts. The rates the railways are 
allowed to charge are all that the public pays for 
railway service, while for transportation by 
highway or water the public usually pays not 
only the rates charged by the carriers, but also 
taxes collected by the governments for the con- 
struction, improvement and maintenance of 
highways and waterways. 


If all that the public pays in both rates and 
taxes be’ considered, modern railway transpor- 
tation is cheaper in proportion to the character 
of the service rendered than any other kind of 
inland transportation. 


ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 























wooDCcHUCKS—i"° and kill them Humanely. | 
We have a perfect device. We 
make Live Traps, Killer Traps, Humane Traps, Hawk 
Traps, Mouse & Rat Traps. 
sample trap tag—both free 
W.9, Chester, Pa. Makers of the most complete, most 
advanced and best line of animal traps in the world. 





NEWTON'S 
Compound satis. 






Send for Catalog -and 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, 








Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. 


Most for cost. 


am, Two cans satisfactory for 
¥ omg Heaves or money back. $1.25 
al per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Axminster rug wefts run from 11 an inc! 
down to about 424. The more weft + 
the inch, the better the rug as a ru! 






| These are both seamed and seamless. 


but as a rule the seamed rug will pro, 
the best wearing of the two. 

Carpet and rug dealers have long 
known that a large number of their most 
intelligent patrons cannot tell a velvet 
rug from a Wilton rug in many of tl 
sorts and designs in use. Occasionally, 
buyer of second-hand house furnishings 
discovers that a lady’s “fine Wilton”’ is 
a velvet, or vice versa. 

There is a simple way to prevent being 
imposed on in this manner: lift up the 
patterned rug from the end and notice 
the horizontal lines of the border. I 
they do not run asstraight as the verti 
cal lines do, it is a velvet. If the vertical 
and horizontal lines are equally straight, 
it is a Wilton. There is always a suffi- 
cient variation that the sheer novice can- 
not mistake his rug variety. 


OU will observe also that on velvet 

rugs all the wool is on top, since in 
the manufacture of this variety there 
are no buried frames. For this reason, 
there are never colored yarns appear- 
ing on the backs of velvet rugs. 


Most home furnishing stores now 
carry the tapestry Brussels. This is 


sufficient proof that many of them are 
being sold thruout the country. Its pat- 
tern is wholly in the surface and is not 


in any sense the result of the weaving | 
process. In the factory, the warp yarn 
is wrapped around a “drum” and the | 
color to form an elongated pattern is 
printed on by a wheel revolving under- 


| neath. When the yarn is looped around 


the wires, the pattern is shortened to its 

final form. 
This rug is economical to manufac- 

ture in the amount of pile yarn used. ' 


| There is but one pile warp-thread carry- 
| ing the pattern to four or five in the 


ordinary Brussels or Wilton rugs. 

Rug selection, as in the selection of 
automobiles or washing machines or any- 
thing else, is somewhat a matter of taste 


but it is in most cases a matter of get- t 
ting the largest possible dollar’s worth t 

| of wearing value. : 
Generally speaking, it is cheapest to 
buy a good quality of the time-tested 
kinds such as the Worsted Wiltons, Ax- 


minsters, or velvets. You can get a good 
idea ot the variety and quality by the 


descriptions given here but it pays also g 
to deal with a store in whose business 0 
integrity you have absolute faith. Quite - 
frequently a “fault” which scarcely ap- e 
pears and may be very easily overlooked a 
will prove to shorten the life of the rag n 
by years. A reputable dealer never sends g 
a rug out without a careful examina- S 
| tion. S 
Rugs made from old materials are at- ¢ 


| 





tractive in design and adaptable to all 
homes. Their weaving qualities, as well 
as the pleasing color combinations which 
provide conservative background for the ' 


| other furnishings of the room, have won 
| popularity for them. 


There used to be a business axiom in 
vogue, ‘Let the buyer beware.”’ This 


| has not been entirely discarded yet and 
| never will be so long as man’s first in- 
stinct is to look out for himself. 


The 
rug buyer will find it a profitable hali- 
hour to go over both sides of his pur- 
chase before putting it to use. A “fault” 
found is many months of service saved. 
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Steak Royal Hits the Spot 


GTEARS have always been the prime 
\) favorite with the men and older 
boys of our family, and mother and the 
girls are not far behind. While we do 
not give plain steaks to very tiny chil- | 
dren we have always felt that steaks 
are more sinned against than sinning, 
that they are just what the cook makes 
them. To be sure, she may have a bad 
one offered her in the beginning, but she 
must know a good steak when she meets 
it and accept no other. 

Our favorite steak dish is a home in- 
vention and we have named it steak 
royal because when we have it served 
us we feel it is worthy to grace a king’s 
table. Its preparation is a simple mat- 
| ter, altho we never have attempted to 
serve it to more than six persons at a 

single meal. When there are small chil- 
dren we very carefully scrape the pulp 
from the tiniest leaders and make it into 
; little patties to receive the same treat- 
; ment as the steaks. 
In making steak royal of beef, we use 
T-bone, loin, porterhouse, or the very 





first cuts of round, never from well 
E down the hind quarter. If there is a 
! suggestion that the steak is not very 
tender, it is carefully chopped.a bit with | 
S a sharp knife. One nice’steak is allowed | 
- for each person to be served. 
l We heat a long pancake griddle, the 
3 size that bakes three large cakes at one 
time, when six are to be served, but an LL-CORD construction, Fisk’s revolution- 
- iron or cast aluminum skillet will do as aA 
; well. When one is almost ready to serve ary improvement in tire design, gives 
- the meal the heated griddle or skillet is a A 
e rubbed quickly with a bit of fresh lard Fisk Tires the stamina to deliver high mileage 
and the steaks, unseasoned and not . ene 
f floured, are laid upon it. When they under gruelling farm conditions. 
- have had time to cook nicely, usually * . . = * 
e not more than three minutes, they are This better process, exclusive with Fisk, does 
- turned and the other side given the same away with chafing cross strings in the fabric 
h treatment. In the-meantime the plates 
are heated by scalding and drying quick- that cause internal heating. The frictionless 
0 ly. When six are to be served I have a 2 : * 
d pint of rich cream whipped carefully Fisk carcass is made of cord alone, preventing 
1 ee Rane wate wear inside the tire, saving Fisk’s strength to 
e As the steaks are removed from the resist the wear of the road. 
0 griddle to the plates and seasoned, each 
S one is topped with a large spoonful of | Because of this All-Cord construction, Fisk 
e whipped cream. The juices, if any have | i F 
. escaped from the steaks, are poured | Tires roll easier, generate less heat, last longer. 
d about them. The cream and juices | ° . 
g melt together into the most eH mse Their All-Cord process, thicker 
Is gravy imaginable. With baked potatoes tougher tread. and perfect balance 
i- served straight from the oven, unsea- | 7 
soned, a nippy salad such as shredded in every part insure economical 
t- cabbage slaw with pimento, and fresh 
- ye at we have all we could wish mileage under all conditions. 
: in a dinner. 
h 
1e \ ‘I. use this same method with veal 
n steaks. We also serve pork loin 
larly, cutting thin slices thru the | 
in loin, and when they are broiled dotting | 
is them with a more sparing amount of 
d ctv because of their richness. Broiler 
n- ‘ize chickens may be so served, also, but 
1€ ‘liger cooking is required and it is hard | 
f- ‘o do in just this manner without burn- | 
I- lg. We like to broil them best in a | 
k “ire toaster over the coals, then serve 
d. 1 with whipped cream.—J. L. P., 


: 
}ashington, 
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Food for the Baby 


The Mothers Diet 


By DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 


]* DISCUSSING the baby’s food, one 
must begin with the diet for the 
pregnant woman, because what she eats 
plays such an important role in deter- 
mining the health and strength of her 
baby. The food materials for the un- 
born infant are taken from the mother’s 
blood. If there is a deficiency or lack of 
certain elements in the blood stream, 
then various parts of the mother’s body 
will be called upon to make up for this 
shortage. Therefore, not only does the 
baby’s health depend upon the mother’s 
diet, but the mother’s own health as 
well. 

In considering diets of any kind, two 
things must be borne in mind. They are: 
the amount of food, and the kind of 
food. During the first few months of 
pregnancy, the fetus, or unborn baby, 
does not require a great deal of food 
material. Therefore, there is no need for 
the mother to increase the amount of 
food that she usually eats. Later on, 
when growth is more rapid, and the 
mother begins to put on weight herself; 
there must be some increase in the 
quantity of food. A good rule for the 
mother to follow is to eat as much as her 
appetite demands. This does not mean 
that she has to satisfy every craving. 
There is a belief that unless the mother 
satisfies certain desires for unusual 
foods, the child is likely to be marked. 
There is absolutely no truth in this. 

In regard to the kinds of foods, the 
pregnant woman must remember to eat 
a well-balanced diet. This means that it 
must include carbohydrates, or starches 
and sugars, fats, proteins, vitamins, min- 
erals and water. Starches may be eaten 


in the form of potatoes, bread, cereals, 
and a few vegetables such as corn. But- 
ter and cream, eggs, and fat meats will 
supply the necessary fats. Proteins are 
supplied by milk, meat and eggs. Pro- 
tein foods need be taken only in moder- 
ate amounts, because excessive amounts 
of protein foods put a strain upon the 
kidneys. 

Vegetables and fruits will keep the 
body supplied with minerals and vita- 
mins. Furthermore, they help to fur- 
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nish bulk in the diet and thus keep the 
bowels functioning properly. Whole 
grain bread and cereals also furnish vita- 
mins, minerals, and bulk. 

An abundance of water is needed to 
aid in the regular action of the bowels, 
and to keep the kidneys working effi- 
ciently. The pregnant woman should 
drink from six to eight glassfuls of pure, 
cool water each day. 

Codliver oil should be a part of the 
diet at this time. The oil furnishes 
vitamins A and D in large quantities. 
The first is necessary to build up resist- 


ance against infections, and to prevent 
a certain eye disease known as kerato- 
malacia. The latter vitamin is required 
to enable the body to use lime and phos- 
phoius in the food for building strong 
bones and teeth. 

The minerals most likely to be lacking 
in the mother’s diet are lime and iodi 
Lime is found in milk, cheese, almonds, 
dried beans and egg yolk; walnuts, pea- 
nuts and oatmeal. [odin is found in sea 
foods—fish and shellfish, watercress. 
butter, and sea salt. When there is a 
deficiency of iodin the enlargement of 
the thyroid gland, known as goiter, is 
likely to occur. The infant needs iodin, 
and some will be taken from the mother 
unless enough is supplied in the diet. 

Sometimes the thyroid gland enlarges 
in spite of the fact that iodin-containing 
food is eaten in goodly amounts. This 
occurs because of the need for an 
extra amount of secretion from the thy- 
roid gland. Such goiters are called physi- 
ologic, and need cause no alarm. 

Thus, the diet of the pregnant woman 
must contain, especially, an abundance 
of fruits, vegetables, and cereals of the 
whole grain sort. Milk is of great value. 
Meat and eggs need be eaten only in 
moderation. Codliver oil makes a most 
valuable food because of the vitamins 
present. Water is the important carrier 
of all the chemical elements in the body, 
and must be drunk regularly and often. 
To every pregnant woman I would say, 
“Watch your diet carefully, eat the 
right foods in the right amounts, and 
you will have taken a most important 
step toward insuring yourself a healthy 
baby.” 


Breakfast at Daybreak 


HESE bright spring mornings, when 

the eastern sky is aglow with tints 
of rose and turquoise and violet, faithful 
farmwives are up at break of day going 
about the important business of break- 
fast getting. There are times when even 
good country wives wish that they might 
pass up the pleasure of beginning the 
day with the dawn, for the more luxuri- 
ous one of lingering in bed an extra hour. 
Wise planning, if done the day before, 
means a little extra beauty sleep, and 
certainly a more pleasant way of begin- 
ning the day. 

Coming down to the kitchen in the 
early morning to find the table set is an 
experience well worth the few moments 
it takes the night before. A plant or low 
bowl of shining fruit placed in the center 
of the table seems to send out a pleasant 
“good morning.”’ 

Much of breakfast can be made ready 
the night before. The coffee can be 
measured and placed in the pot; fruit 
prepared for serving; the cream pitcher 
filled; the dry ingredients for a hot 
breakfast bread can be sifted, ready to 
be added to the liquid; the cereal can be 
cooked the night before, while one is 
getting supper—if two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water are poured on top of it, when 
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it has been set aside to cool, no crust 
will form while it is left standing. 

A little variety, or the surprise ele- 
ment, often improves the flavor of the 
morning meal. Fruits cooked with cereal 
add this touch, and have the benefit of 
being healthful, too. Shredded prunes, 
chopped figs or dates, and raisins are 
delicious when added to oatmeal or a 
wheat cereal. Eggs baked in individual 
earthen cups are enjoyable. Toasted 
coffee cake is a treat. 

A substantial, yet delicate flavored, 
contribution to breakfast is a familiar 
friend—fried mush. 

Good results are obtained by cooking 
the mush over direct heat for 15 min- 
utes, stirring it constantly, then placing 
it in a double boiler and letting it cook 
for 3 hours. When it is done, pour it into 
a pan which has been rinsed in cold 
water. Next morning it will be ready to 
be sliced and fried in hot bacon fat. Lit- 
tle sausages are a delicious accompani- 
ment to fried mush and, of course, hot 
maple sirup poured over the crispy slices 
make it a delectable dish. 

Creamed dried beef or creamed ham 
tastes good at breakfast as well as at 
supper time. The sauce for it may be 
made while supper is cooking the night 





before. It takes but a few moments to 
heat the sauce and the meat and prepare 
toast triangles in the morning. Use the 
following ingredients: 2 tablespoonfuls 
of butter, 1 pint of milk, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, 144 teaspoonful of salt, and 
1x teaspoonful of pepper. Make a sauce 
of the butter, flour, seasonings and milk. 
In the morning reheat the sauce and 
stir in 2 cupfuls of diced, cooked ham, or 
shredded dried beef. Heap the creamed 
meat on well-toasted and buttered tri- 
angles of bread. 

When you are cooking rice to be 
served as a vegetable or combined with 
other ingredients for a pudding, prepare 
enough extra so you can make rice cakes 
next morning. For these you will need 
3 cupfuls of cooked rice, 1 egg, 1 table- 
spoonful of sirup, 1 tablespoonful ol 
flour, and bacon drippings. Combine the 
rice, beaten egg, sirup and flour and form 
in round, thin cakes. Next morning 
brown the rice cakes crisply in bacon 
drippings and serve with a hot, thin sirup. 

It is a wise homemaker who gives her 
family a boost toward a good day by 
beginning it with a happy breakfast, 
and who makes the path to breakfast 
getting pleasanter for herself by a tew 
pre-breakfast preparations. 
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Dollar-Making Experiences in High Speed Farm Transportation 


READER, NOTE: This is the fourth of a series of Farmers’ Personal Experiences, relating to the Profit 
Side of the high-speed haulage of farm products and live stock which should be of especial interest to those who 
recognize the all-important part the SPEEDY MARKETING of farm products plays in making farming PAY. 
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Easy to Keep Up 


With Pleasure Car Traffic! 


~and we cover 175 miles a day~ making 100 stops for sales” 


"| URS is a business of fast deliveries. We average 
about 20,000 miles a year and during the busy 
season run from 100 to 175 miles a day averaging 
from 20 to 100 stops each day. Naturally, we have 
been offered every other truck manufactured but our 
14 years’ experience has convinced us that we have 
fewer repairs, our operating expenses are always 
lower, our first cost is lower, and we can always get 
speed when we want it. 
“Over a thousand farmers on Long Island buy their 
seeds from us. In 29 years we have built up a busi- 


ness of over a half million dollars. We have on our 
books grandfathers, fathers and sons. 


“*Traffic is congested on Long Island but we find it 
easy to always keep up with pleasure car traffic. 


*“Many farmers have asked us about trucks and we 
have always advised them to buy Reo Speed Wagons. 


*‘Wishing you continued success and thanking you 
for the uniformly good yours very truly, 


service we have always WrLLIAM KROEMER 
obtained, we are’”’ WILLIAM KROEMER, JR. 





Talk to Men Who’ve 


That’s 25 years of use the average farm would 


Speed Wagon Ton- 




















give it. ner with curtained ex- . 
* r *. ; y ° 
Studied Your Business - oer Fed dhe. 
: Reo Gold Crown Engine hydraulic brakes. 
Before You Buy Any Make of Truck Handles its capacity 


ow 14 years, Reo has pioneered the field of farm 
oduct transportation. 


Farmers’ needs have been studied by experts. 
en special Speed Wagons built to meet those 
is 

Reo does not employ ordinary “‘salesmen.”” You 
k Over your problems with a qualified Farm 
ins portation S pecialist whose sole business itis to 
ve you. He tries to “sell’’ you nothing and if 
can’t serve you, he won't sell you. Please 

member this. 


Million Mile Service 


ver 175,000 Reo Speed Wagons have been 
ult and sold in the last 14 years. Some have 
en In constant operation 12 to 14 years. Scores 
ive traveled 250,000 to 800,000 miles. Some in 
1S Service have gone 1,000,000 miles and more. 


Specifications: Eight wheelbase sizes—from 134 
to179 inches—in tonnage capacities of 14—2and 
3 tons. New Gold Crown engine—with chrome 
nickel-steel cylinder block, seven-bearing crank- 
shaft, and full pressure lubrication. 4-wheel, 2- 
shoe,internal hydraulic brakes. Magazine chassis 
lubrication. Air-cushioned seats. And full equip- 
ment. 


Reo Speed Wagons also in % ton and 1 ton models, 
ranging from 115-inch to 138-inch wheelbases. 


REO Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 








load of 2,000 lbs. with 
ease—swiftly and 
economically. 





Reo Speed Wagon 
with school bus bods 
Speed Wagons are 
mecting with greatsu 
cess throughout the 
country in this service 





Speed Wagon 1%- 
ton capacity with ex- 
press body. 6-cylinder 
motor designed for fine 
performance and econ- 
omy of operation. 4- 
wheel, 2-shoe, hydrau- 
lic brakes give positive 
safety. 
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FOCUSED HEAT 




















You can now be absolutely safe from 
nature’s most A= destroyer — 


RE AD the simple facts in this amazing new 


with this terrible force! Play safe! Write 


2135 DeKalb Street, Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“= =. The QUICK STOVE 
fora MODERN WOMAN 


HETHER or not you approve of this age of speed, you 
would like to cut down your time spent in the kitchen. The 
focused heat of a Florence Oil Range offers you the sure way. 
Focused Heat is quick, intense heat, but even more important, it is effec- 
tive heat. The Florence burner is short and wick-less, so the blue flame 
strikes directly against the bottom of the cooking vessel. It is focused there 


instead of scattering out into the room. 

Meals are cooked in quicker time—and with great economy of kerosene 
coal oil). Also, your kitchen is a comfortable place even in hottest weather. 

Staunchly built of finest materials and beautifully finished in gray enamel, 
the Florence is a stove you will take lasting pride in. 

The oven is everywhere famous for its “baker’s arch” and vatented heat 
distributor that prevent food burning on the bottom. 

To get the greatest satisfaction out of a Florence kitchen you should have 
a Florence Automatic Water Heater. This modern device requires no atten- 
tion on your part because it works under thermostatic control. with a vilot 
light. The cost of kerosene is but a few cents a day. 

“Shorter Kitchen Hours” is a new booklet, that is full of helpful household 
information. Send for your copy. It will be mailed without charge. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Department 131, Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
Branches and Warehouses in principal cities, dealers evervwhere 


FLORENCE 
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Liquid Floor Wax 


NTERIOR decorators tell us that to 

beautify and preserve our linoleum 
and wood floors they should be kept 
well waxed and polished. Experience 
has taught us they are right, but the 
expense of prepared floor wax sometimes 
prompts us to postpone the waxing long- 
er than we should to keep our floors at 


| their best. The floor wax we are using 





Pay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you'll 
take care of my ‘wsiness in your 
locality. No experience needed. 
Full or spare time. You don’t in- 
vest one cent, just be my local 
partner. Make $15.00a day easy. 
Ride in a Chrysler Sedan I fur- 


book—now revealed in usable form by nish and distribute teas, coffee, 
experts of the famous Dodd System. Learn a spices, extracts, things people 
the danger spots in storms, how to guard eat. I furnish everything, including world’s 
your property, and dozens of other valuable finest super sales outfit containing 32 full-size 


you should know Don't gamble 


yur Free copy today. 


Dodd & Struthers 





ing offer for your locality. Write or Wire 


W. VAN DE MARK President 











© 1929 C. W. V. D. M. 


packages of highest quality products. Lowest 
prices. Big, permanent repeat business. Quality 
guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. With person I 
select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my amaz- 


Cc. 
Dept. 823-DD. Health-O Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


blankets, 


rexas, in middle famous artesis un belt 


20 Oo ACREIRRIGATED FARM, NEAR CRYSTAL CITY, COLONIAL L COVERLETS, , Yitgin wool bla akets, 


All improvements, tractor, etc. Owner from your own wool or sold direct at loom to you 





must sell. Real bargain.’ Terms prices Write today. WEST UNITY WOOLEN 


J. C. BROCKHAUSEN, 119 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas MILLS, Dept. B, WEST UNITY, OHIO 


now costs next to nothing and we find 
it is even more durable and fully as good- 
looking as the best that can be made. 
The formula was given us by an old 
negro who waxes and polishes floors as 
a profession. 

Pour 1 quart of gasoline over 1 pound 
of beeswax, add 14 pound of paraffin and 
¥% pint of turpentine. Let stand until 
the wax is dissolved, usually from 24 to 
36 hours. Keep it stirred to hasten the 
softening of the wax. When thoroly 
mixed into a paste, it is ready to use as 
a paste wax. This is good for a first 
coat on the floor as it is heavier. It is, 
however, a little more tedious to apply 
and polish. 

For the liquid wax, add to the above 
mixture one more quart of gasoline and 


| stir well. If the paste is applied, allow 12 


hours for drying befpgre attempting to 
polish. When it is thinned to a liquid 
wax, it will take a lovely polish in 30 
minutes to an hour. 

An electric polisher will give the best 
results with the least effort and time 
but equally good results can be had by 
rubbing with a piece of woolen cloth or 
a stiff brush. We have used a brush such 
as is used for brushing horses, and can 
be purchased for a few cents any place 
where harnesses and the like are sold. 
These brushes polish more quickly than 
a cloth. We keep a supply of paste and 
liquid wax made up and on hand and 
give the doorways and other places 
where the traffic is heaviest a new wax- 
ing each week. It takes only a few min- 
utes and the rest of the floor does not 
need to be gone over, which is an advan- 


| tage which waxed floors have over any 
| other finish: 





W. G. L., Ind. 


Use Coat Hangers 
HENEVER there is a shortage of 


space on the line on wash day, 
use coat hangers for drying shirts, under- 
wear, and house dresses. When I wash 
woolen sweaters and dresses I hang them 
on coat hangers to dry. This I do to 
make them keep their shape.—Mrs. C. 
H. F., N. Dak. 


Buying Fresh Fruit 

RESH fruits at this season always 

give that much-needed zest and 
flavor to the late spring menus. Just at 
the time when the canned vegetables 
afe becoming fewer and stored fruits 
are not as firm as they should be th« 
citrus fruits are always welcome. 

There are rules to remember when 
buying fresh fruits that every home- 
maker should remember when market- 
ing. 

One cannot always judge by size 
Sometimes the smaller or medium size 
is much sweeter. An orange or grape- 
fruit that has a thin skin is always best. 
They should,be heavy for their size, 
which is an indication that they are 
quite meaty. Evenly colored without 
any suggestion of green around the ste! 
is another safe rule. 














Forming Right Habits for 
Beauty 


V! RY nearly every one of us start 
out on this life with a pretty skin— 
pink and white, and velvety; pretty 
hair—it may be straight or it may be | 
curly, butitis glossy, healthy hair; pretty 
hands—soft and smooth with nice nails; 
pretty teeth (when it’s time for them!) 
pearly white and firm. 

Now isn’t it too bad to once have these 
much-to-be-desired characteristics and 
then to lose them because welive wrong? 

The complexion requires plenty of 
water, both inside and out. Drink at 
least six glassfuls of water each day. One 
glassful upon arising, and the others 
thruout the day, preferably not with 
your meals. Then a daily warm bath, or 
maybe we should say a nightly warm | 
bath as this is the ideal time to take it. 

To keep, or to obtain (if you’ve al- 
ready lost it) that pretty complexion, 
make it a habit to eat every day lots of 
roughage such as cabbage, spinach, cel- 

ry, fruits, and the like. 

Just as regularly as you go to bed at 
night, raise your bedroom window, 
whether it’s winter or summer. 

What is your daily habit in regard to 
your hair? Do you brush it vigorously 
every day, massaging the scalp for a | 
minute or two? This, with the regular | 
shampoo, in normal cases, assures pretty | 
hair. 

Do you make it a practice to always 
‘ar gloves when you are doing out- 
di jor work? And don’t keep your hi ands 
in too hot water. And do you have a 
little bottle of hand lotion handy to ut 
on after you have washed your hands? 
You need spend only a half-second push- | 
ing the cuticle back with the towel. 
Pretty hands will result from this little 

daily attention. 

Now we come to the teeth. Do you 
brush them after each meal? Anyway, 
twice a day—at morning and again at 

vht just before you go to bed? Nine 
times out of ten this is all you need to 

e pretty, white teeth. You should | 
go to your dentist about once every six | 
months, however, and let him examine 
your teeth. In this way he will be able | 
to catch any little decayed place before 
it is big enough to cause you much trou- | 
ble or expense either! 

Che earlier in life you start these | 

ple beauty habits whose value has 

n tried and proved, the greater will 

your blessings in good looks. How- | 

r, there is no time like the present to 
tart, solet’s start today! 

Write me your questions about the 

n, hair, and hands. I'll answer them 

inptly. Please be sure to enclose a 

unped, self-addressed envelope. Ad- 

Mary Joan, in care of Successful 
irming, Des Moines, lowa. | 
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Buyer of silk and rayon lingerie for a famous store 


How to keep pretty clothes new much longer 


Clever women buyers 
for big stores 


92 out of every 100 inter- 


viewed—use this method 


“NW ATERIALS nowadays are 


so lovely,” women say. And 
husbands add—“How can such 
pretty things be practical? Won’t 
they wear out very quickly?” 

Now experts tell how to keep 
even sheer fabrics like new in spite 
of strenuous wear. 

These experts—the clever 
women buyers for big department 
stores, are paid high salaries be- 
cause they know more about fabrics 


and styles than any other women 
in the country. 

Interviewed in their own de- 
partments in 132 leading stores in 
31 cities, these experts told us just 
how they care for their own nice 
things. 

92 out of every 100 interviewed 
insist on one- method of cleansing— 
with Lux! 

For their pretty silk dresses, 
nice stockings and underthings— 
whether of rayon or silk—soft 
woolens, and all colored things, 
these women who have studied and 
tested and know, use Lux. 

You, too, can get so much more joy 
out of all your nice things, keep them 
like new far longer with gentle, bland 
Lux! And Lux is so pure, and a little 
goes so far, it’s an economy to use it. 
Sold only in the familiar blue pack- 
ages. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“> One woman writes: 


pe ane ule =” “T used several different soaps 


Buyer of sweaters for Best and Co., 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Clever 
buyers for big stores say, “Use only 
Lux for washing everything nice, 
including woolens and blankets. Lux 
keeps them like new.” 


until I ruined a $14 silk dress. 
Then tried a box of Lux. Such 
satisfaction! Things came .out 
perfectly, dresses in fact, 
as the ad read 
in pure water is safe in Lux.’ 


There was no shrinkage, arti- 


‘Anything safe 


cles were as soft as new.” 
Mrs, Ma mie ic Fedder, 
Danville, N. Y. 
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A Farm Women Speaks 


HE farm woman no longer appreci- 

ates the attitude of sympathy which 
has been extended toward their mode of 
living in the past. They are solving 
their own problems and raising their 
standards in a most rapid and astonish- 
ing manner. 

Most farmers are farmers from choice, 
and farm women are beginning to feel 
they are farmers’ wives because they 
would rather live on a farm than any 
other place. Too often this point is not 
clear either in the minds of farm people 
thinking of themselves, or city dwellers 
thinking of farmers. They do not realize 
that farmers enjoy their work and the 
life on a farm. 

We hear all about the needs of farm 
women, but a very great mistake is 

ften made in the point of view of those 
who wish to help. They often hold up 
the city life, city ways of doing things, 
city customs, as the standard. The city 
is held as the ideal. That is just the 
error. Why should the city way be con- 
sidered the ideal way for all? 

Why should the city life be the stand- 
ard of model toward which to strive? 
Rather there should be an improvement 
of conditions with the farm life as its 
own standard, improving it to meet its 
own needs. 

Not many years ago there was a farm 
survey taken among farms. The pub- 


By ANNA E. GILBERT 


lished reports created a stir over the 
condition of farm women. She rose so 
early in the morning; she did her own 
sewing; she carried water; she fed the 
chickens; and so on. Some were even 
reported as helping in the fields! Mercy! 
City people reading this no doubt pic- 
tured conditions akin to the city slums. 

How different the reality. She rises 
two or three hours earlier, but she also 
retires two or three hours earlier than 
her city sisters. One burns one end of 
the candle while the other burns the 
other end. The city and country condi- 
tions demand that the hours are differ- 
ent. Plans of work and schedule of hours 
have been tried out and adapted to farm 
conditions thruout generations. Farm- 
ing is not only a profession: it is a form 
of living which farm women should help 
perfect. It is her problem to be inde- 
pendent enough to shape her own way of 
living and not try to imitate the tastes 
and ways adapted to the city. 

Many of the improvements thought of 
by both city and country reformers are 
not suitable to the farm. 

The improvements needed by farm 
women are largely an individual prob- 
lem that will be solved by the increase 
in farm prices making more cash avail- 
able for spending. Many of the modern 
inconveniences of the farm home exist 
only because the demands for upkeep 


of a farm are so urgent there is no su 
plus for other improvements. 

Farm women as a whole need mor 
money. They need extension of electr 
service to make electricity possible f 
every farm home; more farmers’ clul 
to increase sociability. They need mor 
extension classes in sewing, art, canning: 
efficiency experts to help farm women 
plan their work; public health service 
free clinics. Also they need bette: 
equipped school teachers, and schools 
not trying to duplicate city schools, but 
based upon the fundamentals of a good 
education, and yet planned to develop 
greater interest and enjoyment in the 
farm, and a wider understanding of 
agriculture. 

Another point to emphasize is that 
farm women do not need sympathy. 
Hers is the ideal condition in which to 
live. She has freedom from the restraint 
of conventions; wide variety in her work. 
She is co-worker with her husband, and 
has an ideal environment for the rearing 
of her children. 

With the present interest shown in 
agriculture, the farm women have a 
greater opportunity than ever before to 
improve the living conditions on the 
farm—an opportunity to perfect her 
own way of living. She has a chance to 
live a life filled with richer experience 
and greater happiness. 





Manners in Clothes 
By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


HEN I lived on a farm 40 years 

ago, I was not clothes-conscious. 
We were 16 miles by buckboard from 
the county seat, and about 1,000 miles 
by train from the nearest large city. 
Neither the county nor church paper 
published fashion notes. The mail order 
catalog had not yet been born. My 
neighbors and I selected our house 
dresses and aprons for durability. One 
“best dress’? served for church, wed- 
dings, christenings, funerals, and rare 
social gatherings. I recall that mine 
was a black silk, with bead trimming, and 
I wore it without change for three years. 

Today what with home magazines, 
national advertising, catalogs, automo- 
bile and the woman’s club, the farmer’s 
wife keeps in touch with the changing 
fashions. At a federation gathering which 
1 attended the smartest looking speaker 
on the platform was a farmer’s wife, 
who wore a tailored suit and a tight- 
fitting little hat which she told me later 
had been purchased by mail. 

Clothes indicate good breeding. The 
over-dressed woman is usually a bad- 
mannered woman. This is a day of sim- 
plicity in clothes. Years ago a fashion- 
able woman at a summer resort changed 
her dress four or five times a day. Now 
she wears a sport dress from morning 
until night, rarely changing until dinner- 
time. Basing the etiquette of dress on 
this new simplicity, I will answer some 
questions which have come to me. 

1. What clothes will I need for a con- 
vention of federated clubs? This de- 
pends on the length of the convention 





and its social program. For a one-day 
county or district meeting, wear a tai- 
lored suit or a tailored dress and utility 
coat, small, tight-fitting hat, plain leath- 
er shoes with medium heels, dark stock- 
ings, and dark fabric or kid gloves. If 
there is to be a banquet or dinner at 
night, take a dinner dress. 

A utility coat is not a sports coat. It 
is usually dark cloth with straight lines, 
broadcloth or suede finish in winter with 
a touch of fur; kasha or tweed in sum- 
mer. A dinner dress is not full evening 
style. It may or may not have sleeves, 
but it is cut out at the neck, round, 
square, or ‘‘V’’-shaped, and is made of 
some such material as net, lace, georgette 
or chiffon, in black, gray, beige, or gray- 
ish blue or green. If not made in ex- 
treme style, it will last the average wom- 
an several years for dinners and ban- 
quets. Any woman whose husband owns 
a car and who can afford to attend a 
convention can afford one of these sim- 
ple dresses. 

For a state or national convention, in 
addition to the traveling dress or suit, 
which serves for all-day meetings, you 
van take a simple afternoon dress, light 
gloves, and dress shoes for the customary 
afternoon reception; also your dinner 
dress. These three outfits are sufficient 
for a week’s convention. A flower on 


your utility coat, light gloves instead of 
dark, and dressy shoes will turn even 
your tailored outfit into a suitable cos- 
tume for the afternoon reception. 

2. What does a girl need for a dance 
She should 


at the state university? 





travel in a good sports suit and hat of 
neutral color, with a scarf and flower in 
bright coloring. She will wear this to any 
daytime event. For the dance, an eve- 
ning dress, silk stockings, evening slip- 
pers, a scarf and an evening wrap or her 
utility coat. 

3. What should a guest wear at an 
afternoon home wedding in June? If the 
weather is good a summery dress in 
crepe de chine, plain or figured, net, 
lace, georgette, or chiffon, in a becoming 
color, light and colorful for young people; 
beige, gray, lavender, grayish blue, or 
green for older women. A small straw 
hat and gloves. Gloves may be removed 
for the ceremony, but they should be 
worn to the house. The hat is retained 
as for an afternoon tea. No hat is worn 
with evening dress at an evening wed- 
ding. 

4. What should I take on an auto- 
mobile sight-seeing trip of a week? If 
you will stop at tourist camps, travel in 
an old sports dress, and take some sort 
of an all-over apron, smock or even 
khaki hiking clothes in which to camp. 
Take with you a tailored suit or dress 
and loose coat for sight-seeing at resorts 
and in cities. If you are stopping at 
hotels, travel in a sports suit of neutral 
color, or a tailored suit, and take with 
you one dinner or semi-evening dress to 
wear in the evening at hotels. Add one 
change of underwear, extra stockings, 
handkerchiefs, a negligee suitable to the 
season of the year, easy shoes, and toilet 
articles. The experienced traveler trav- 
els light. 
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Ask your Lehigh dealer for this 
LEHIGH STRUCTOGRAPH BOOK 


The Table of Contents covers a wide range of subjects: 


~ §TRUCTOGRAPHS 


‘oundations and walls; dairy barns; dairy-barn floors; milk 
se; manure pits; poultry-house floors; hog houses; corn- 
b foundation; post foundations; fence posts; storage cellars; 
ellar entrance; septic tanks; well covers and linings; barn 
loors; barn-door entrance; garages; steps; sidewalks; tobacco 
curing-barns; cobblestone construction; making concrete; 
convenient tables; how concrete brings profit. 





HOW TO WIN | 


(Rules of Contest) 


1. All letters must be on the subject 
“How Building with Concrete Improved 
Conditions on my Farm.” —- 


2. The contest\is now open, All build- 
ing must be completed or under con- 
struction by May 3ist, 1929, and all 
letters must be mailed by midnight of 
that date to Contest Editor, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 


3. All entries must be accompanied by 

an official entry blank which can be se- 

cured without obligation from your. 
Lehigh dealer. 


4. Name and address of writer must ap- 
pear at top of each page of letter, 


5. All letters, photographs, specifica- 
tions and working drawings to be the 


property of the Lehigh Portland Cement 


Company. 


6. Your letter must list definitely al./ 
aterials used, and their quantities. 


In case of tie, each tying contestant 
ll receive full amount ‘of prize. 


. Employées of the Lehigh Portland 
ement Cempany are not eligible. “* 


“) GO s 


s© 


All prize winners will be notified by 
mail. The first 93 awards will be pub- 
lished in the August, 1929, issue, 


*’ 


4 


4 











Be sure you send entry blank 
with your letter and send both 
at the same time. 


Get your entry blank from 
the dealer who displays this 
blue-and-white sign. From 
coast to coast it identifies the 
dealer whosells Lehigh Cement. 


LEHIGH 


MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“Structographs" may 


39 


elp you win one 
of 243 cash prizes 


Look at the prize list below for 
the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company’s big cash contest... 

Then run over the table of con- 
tents in the Lehigh Farm Book of 
Structographs and see how this 
valuable book may help you win 
the first prize of $1,500—or any 
of the other 242 cash prizes— 
totaling $3,075! 

This book contains the newest 
ideas on farm-building with con- 
crete . . . over 300 photographic 
directions—forty detailed plans 
—non-technical notes, short and 
easy to understand. “The most 
helpful construction book I have 
ever seen,”’ thousands of farmers 
call it. Just the information you 
need to help you get the most for 
your building dollars. 

Send in the coupon below or 


ask your dealer for this valuable 
book—it is absolutely FREE. 


How to get into the contest to- 
day — Get an official entry blank 


from a Lehigh dealer. Then write 
us a letter on “How Building 
with Concrete has Improved 
Conditions on my Farm.” Attach 
your entry blank to your letter 
and send both to us. Extra con- 
sideration will be given to letters 
accompanied by photographs, 
specifications and working draw- 
ings (even though crude) of the 
concrete construction you write 
about.Thereplies which thejudges 
decide will benefit the most farm- 
ers will win the cash awards. 

Go into details, such as the size 
of footings, thickness of floors, 
reason for building, actual dol- 
lars and cents value of the build- 
ing, how it pays in convenience 
or comfort. In short, write facts 
other farmers would like to know. 
Start now to win one of these 
cash prizes. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Allentown, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


THESE MEN WILL PICK THE WINNERS: 





Ira W. Dickerson, Agri- 
cultural Engineering 
Editor, Standard Farm 
Papers. neers. 


1 Grand Prize, $1500. in cash 
2 2nd Prizes, 100. each 
53rd Prizes, 50. each 
10 4th Prizes, 25. each 





William Boss, presi- R. U. Blasingame, 
dent, American Society 
of Agricultural Engi- 


Head of Farm Ma- 
chinery Department, 
Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Lehigh Farm Building Contest 


255th Prizes, $10. each 
50 6th Prizes, 5. each 
150 7th Prizes, 2.50 each — 
Total 243 Prizes, $3,075incagh | 


. 


Free to all contestants 


After you enter the contest you will receive this 
Registered-Number, Double-Duty Key Chain. It 
has a tag bearing a serial number and the words: 
“If found, return to Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Allentown, Pa.’ 
bers and to whom each key chain belongs. In 
case you lose your keys and they are returned to 
us, we forward them to you. 


We keep a record of serial num- 
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Portland Cement Company ‘Box; 
Siaeine town, Pa. B yp meee Hitho ut 
o or m. oe m- ° 

details of the Farm uilding test, 
mt X here if yeu want a copy of the 
P Structograph Book’ 
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(HAMPLIN JOBBERS ARE STOCKING UP Naw 


TO MEET YOUR Warm Weather Needs 


Well in advance of demand, Champlin jobbers 
are filling their warehouses and storage tanks 
with Champlin special paraflin-base motor 
for warm weather trade. 


and tractor oils, 
When the 


the Champlin trade-mark will be ready to 


supply you. 


These oils are refined from the highest grade 
paraffin-base crude, to known specifications, 
and their quality is guaranteed. 
merits of Champlin products and you will 


want to enjoy them always. 


CHAMPLIN OILS 


call comes every station bearing 
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HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GOOD-ALL WAYS 











Amazing Opportunity, 
$2.00 allowed on any old 
iron, regardless of condition 
trade it in for a brand new 









Cuts troning time In half? 

Makes ironing lelightfally Ce 

cool and comfortable in any 

Ende bot stove drudgery forever! Use it anyw 
doors, Beats gas or electricity. Burns 96% air, 4 
osene (coal oil). No attachments, cords, wires nor tubes to 
er with. Quick, 7 ‘uniform beat. Always ready. 
lifetime. Low pi : 


inteed. 

FREE Trial! Baise BE 
Write quick for emexing, § 2 Trade 
In Offer and ial Opport 
nity. Norisk, no Spligations Send 
Lame and address today 

THE AKRON LAMP co. 

94 Iron Bidg. Akron, 0 


, indoors 
4% common ker- 
both- 
Paste a 












GREATER PROFITS MEAN FARM RELIEF! 
Fur farming offers unlimited opportunities. Free Mterature 
matled., U NITED sT ATES SILVER FOX FARMS, 

48, Minneapolis, Minnesota 











HELP WANTED 


We require the services of one ambitious per- 
son in every locality to help us with som« 
special promotional work.This work is pleasant 
and dignified and offers a chance for exce ption- 
ally large earnings. No previous experience is 
required.!All you need to do is carry out a few 
simple instructions. If you are now employed 
we can use your spare time in a way that will 
not interfere with your present work. If you 
are making less than $10 aday the proposition 
I am going to make will appeal to you. It offers 
a chance to make $1 to $2in an hour spare time 
—$8 to $15in a day full time. It costs nothing to 
investigate. Write me today and I will place all 
the facts before youso you can decide — 
ALBERT MILLS, Gen. Mgr., Employment Dep 
1258 Monmouth Avenue, cin INNATI, "OHNO 


INVENTORS: 


“A a a 9 ¥- invention for 

















Write for our Evidence of In 
vention Blank and guide boo 
“How to Get Your Patent.‘‘Bend mode | 
our we and INSTRUCTIONS. 
Dept. 3 WASHINGTON, D. C. | 








| they enjoy a wild game of 
| well 
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Giving the Children a Chance 


JHEN our little pair, now 4 years 

of age, reached that ultra- helpful 
stage soon after learning to walk, we 
resolved that whatever else we mig 
fail to do we would bend every effort to 
keep up that helpfulness which heralds 
a true interest in home and homely 
tasks. If they demanded an opportunity 
to help make biscuits when they were 
mere toddling ‘‘tikes,”’ they got a tiny 
table, rolling pins, and pans, and so it 
was with many other things. 

Now at almost 4 years of age they 
have a string of real accomplishments. 
age considered. With hands that are 
clean and aprons that are stainless, they 
slice vegetables for their soup using 
sharp knives without damage to them- 
selves or anything else. Potatoes, car- 
rots, turnips, celery, chard stems, tne 
beans, and tomatoes, are neatly cu 
with small but experienced hands. 

V.hen the cooky dough is down to 
about the size of an egg, it is divided 
between two small cooks. They roll it 
with their own rolling pins, floured care- 
fully, cut it into neat cookies and place 
them on a small pan for their trip to the 
oven. 

Washing all of the dishes is a task in 
which very young" children need guid- 
ance, but they can polish a dozen spoons 
now and do it well. They can lay their 
own places at the table. 

Dick the boy of the pair, is never so 
happy as when invited to look into the 
mechanics of a household appliance. An 
invitation to put the food chopper to- 
gether or take it apart makes him walk 
in steps a good six inches longer than 
he finds comfortable. Verna Jean is not 
at all concerned with mechanics. But 
if invited to prepare a centerpiece for the 
table she will gather pink flowers, al- 
ways, and arrange them very creditably 
in a blue glass basket. 

They are not infant prodigies and 
“bear” as 
as any youngsters. Their own 
duties take only a small proportion of 
their time and they are as happy as two 
tots can ordinarily be. 

Out of my experience as a mother, 
teacher, and little mother of a flock of 
younger sisters, I cannot but believe that 
mothers are usually responsible when 
children cannot be induced to assume 
responsibility about the home willingly 
and cheerfully. I feel very sure if | 
had sent my tots away with the admoni- 
tion to play with their dolls or dump 
truck when they wished to help me in 
the kitchen that even now when 4 years 
of age they might have had little inter- 
est in or desire to do any household 
task. 


Ts LITTLE folks of today are the 


husbands and wives, the Parents, 


ars hence. Unless they are im- 
bued with a real interest in and fond- 
ness for home now they may never find 


it, and their own homes may go upon 


| the rocks for lack of training for such 


duties. 
When I long to tell my little helpers 
that they are more bother than they are 
worth and that I could get along much 
more rapidly without them, I just bite 
my lips and ask myself, ‘Are they 
more bother than a home-loving, cle al, 
upright man and woman are worth: 
Then I have to take back the thought.— 
J. L. P., Wash. 











W hat Dimensions! 


Maid: “Shall I take this rug out and 
beat 1t?” 

Mistress: “Rug? How dare you— 

that’s my husband’s towel!” 


Figures Don’t Lie 


“What are the chances of my recov- 
ering, doctor?’”’ 

“One hundred percent. Medical rec- 
ords show that nine out of every ten die 
of the disease you have. Yours is the 
tenth case I have treated. All the others 
died. Statistics are statistics.”’ 


Poor Speculation 


Riff: “I lost an awful lot of money 
last month.” 

Raff: “Stocks?” 

Riff: “No, I proposed to a millionaire 
farmer’s daughter and she rejected me.” 


Long Live the Teacher! 


A teacher had been telling her class of 
small pupils a few facts about ancient 
history. She concluded with: ‘And 
children don’t forget that all this hap- 

ened 2,200 years ago.’ 

For a moment all were silent, but 
finally a small boy spoke. “‘Gee, teacher, 
you've got a swell memory!”’ 


An Agriculture Student 
The teacher was giving the primary 
class a talk on flowers. “Now, children,’ 
she said, “‘who can tell me what makes 
the flower spring from the seed?”’ 
‘God does it,’’ said one little girl, 
“but fertilizer helps Him.” 


One Way of Collecting 


doctor was called to attend the 

butler of an aristocratic but impecuni- 
ous patient. When he arrived he found 
the man in bed, and a very superficial 
examination revealed the fact that there 
was nothing the matter with him. 

“It’s like this, sir,’’ said the butler, in 
i hoarse whisper. “The madam owes me 
S30 in wages and I am going to stop 
here until I get it.’”’ 

“That’s a very good idea,”’ said the 
doctor. “‘And would you be so kind as 
to move over. She owes me $250.” 


It Has a Moral 
leacher: “Who can give me a sen- 
tence using the word ‘fundamental?’ ” 
[key: “Mine sister vent oud horse 
back riding and ven she came back she 
| to eat fumdamental.” 


O YOU remember “family 
good times,"’ a contest which 
any member of the family may 
enter and tell in a 500-word letter 
about their best picnic, their 
grandest vacation, or the ideal 
way in which the family spends 
their leisure time? The closing 
date is May |. The prizes are $10 
first, $7.50 second, $5 third, and 
five special prizes of $1 each. Ad- 
dress your letter to Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 


—— — Jj 
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Whar Thotehnds® i 
of Women wanted 
in a Kerosene Stove/ 


HE women of America who live beyond the gas mains demand 
ef a modern stove. No longer will they tolerate out-of-date 
household appliances. No longer is the housewife on the 
farm or in the suburbs content with the old fashioned stove that 
only means hard work and uncertain cooking results. , 


Thousands of women are learning every day about the modern 
Nesco — the modern kerosene stove that is quick and as easy to 
use as a city gas range and gives the same perfect cooking results. 


For example, Nesco is the only kerosene stove with Rockweave 
Wicks. They are woven from wire-cored strands of asbestos with 
selvaged edges. They are non-burning, long lasting and require no 
cutting. Nesco users have all the pleasures of trouble-free wicks! 


These features, too, in the modern Nesco 
Safety—Nesco is so safe and reliable that women start it cooking and go 
about their household or outdoor chores. It does not have to be watched! 
Cool Kitchen—Short Chimney produces blue flame in contact with utensil 
Nesco cooks with a hot, blue gas flame, not heated air that spreads to 
kitchen. 
Fast Cooking — Nesco quickly fries steaks, toasts, bakes, and roasts. 
Economy—A Nesco will burn 24 hours on one gallcn 
of kerosene per burner. 


Beauty —Glistening, easily cleaned finishes in baked en- 
amel and porcelain enamel trim. 












Simplicity — Just turn indicator to cooking heat wanted 
No ratchets or gears to get out of order. 


Let Ling & dealer demonstrate the exclusive features of the 
modern Nesco. Send the coupon for free Recipe and Menu 
Booklet which also shows many sizes and models of stoves 
and ranges. 

Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING Co. 


Incorporated 
21 Twelfth Street Milwaukee 


Factories and Branches: Mitwauxee, New York, 
Battimorne, Granite City, Itt., Curcaco, New 
Oareans, Lavast Hur, L. L, Priraperpnia 
Licensed Canadian Nesco Kerosene Stove Manu- 
facturers: Dominion Stove anv Founpry Co., 
PenetTANGuISHENE, Ontario, CANADA 


Kerosene Stoves &Rany es 
‘With the Blue Gas Contact Flame —— 


4 NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., INC., 
=i: 21 Twelfth St., Milwaukee 
Please send me your free Recipe and Menu Booklet 
and illustrated literature showing various models of 
esco Kerosene Stoves and Ranges. 


(Write your name and address on margin below.) 
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Curried Cauliflower 


1 good cauliflower 1 level teaspoonful of 
2 heaping tablespoonfuls curry powder 

of butter 1 tablespoonful of 
1 chopped onion chopped apple 
2 teaspoonfuls of flour 1g ouptal of water 
Salt and pepper to taste '% cupful of milk 


Boil the cauliflower until tender, but 
not broken, in boiling salted water. Lift 
it out, drain it thoroly, and lightly press 
it into a neat compact shape with a soft 
cloth. While it is cooking prepare the 
curry sauce by the following method: 

Melt the butter in a saucepan, add 
the onion and the apple and fry them a 
good hour. When they are brown enough 
stir in the curry powder, and fry that 
also. This improves the flavor. Then 
add the flour and stir until well blended. 
Add the milk and water. Stir the sauce 
until it boils, add the seasonings, and let 
sauce simmer gently for 15 minutes. 
Place cauliflower in a hot dish, and pour 
the sauce over it. Brown bread and 
butter is excellent to accompany this 
dish, which is both delicious and health- 
ful.—Mrs. C. B., Mo. 


Vegetable Dinner 

Potatoes 

1 heaping tablespoonful 
of butter 


6 medium-sized carrots 

© onlons 

Flour to make thin or 
thick sauce, as desired 


Slice carrots and mild-flavored onions 
and cook together until tender. Cook 
potatoes in separate vessel and mash 
and season. Heap potatoes in a large 
vegetable dish. Surround with carrots 
and onions, and serve with gravy made 
from water in which vegetables were 
cooked, with a little cream added. Heat 
butter, blend with flour, pour in vege- 
table water and cream, and stir until 
thickened and well-cooked. This dish is 
good to look at and delicious to eat.— 
Mrs. F. V. E., Iowa. 

Snow Ball Salad 


‘9 dozen fresh or canned 4 cupful of mayonnaise 
peaches 4 pound of cocoanut 
16 cupful of walnut meats 


Peel peaches and cut in two, and fill 
pits with chopped nuts mixed with may- 
onnaise. Place two halves together and 
roll in cocoanut. Serve on lettuce leaves. 
—Mrs. I. H. B., Mo. 


Carrot Loaf 
2 cupfuls of ground car- 2 cupfuls of tomatoes 
rots 2 small onions 


2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 3 eggs 
24 cupful of chopped nuts Pepper 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


Mix together and place in buttered 
pan and bake | hour. Serve with cream 
sauce.—Mrs. G. 1. G., lowa. 


Sunbonnet Baby Salad 


10 halves of pears 20 whole cloves 
20 almonds 10 thin slices of pimento 
10 tablespoonfuls of 10 pieces of lettuce 
dressing 
Arrange halves of pears, round side 
up, on lettuce leaves which curl closely 
about pears and have the effect of the 
hood. Place cloves in the pear for eyes, 
blanched almond for ears. Clip thin 








slices of canned pimento into cuts made 
for nose and mouth. Put salad dressing 
around the outside of pear to represent 
hair. Arrange a bow of red pimento 
under chin of the sunbonnet baby. This 
is an effective salad for children’s parties. 
—Mrs. ‘J. D. C., Pa. 


Beef En Casserole With Mushrooms 


1 flank steak, scored and 1 onion peeled and sliced 
floured 1 can of mushrooms 


Brown the steak and onions in bacon 


fat, remove to casserole, rinsing pan to 
S 


obtain all the juice, and pour over the 
mushrooms and liquor. Bake covered, 
in moderate oven, for 1 hour. Buy the 
cheaper cut mushrooms. Because of the 
cheap cut of meat, the mushrooms are 
not an extravagance. Delicious and eco- 
nomical.—Mrs. R. E. P., Ohio. 
Gingerbread Banana Shortcake 
3 tablespoonfuls of short- 1 teaspoonful of ginger 


ening 4 teaspoonful of cinna- 
16 cupful of sugar mon 
1 ege 16 teaspoonful of salt 
1g cupful of molasses 1 teaspoonful of baking 
144 cupfuls of flour powder 
L6 cupful of boiling water % teaspoonful of soda 


Sift dry ingredients together. Mix as 
for cake. Bake in pan when the dough 
is about one inch thick. It will take 
from 25 to 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven. While slightly warm, cover with 
sliced bananas and pile with whipped 
cream. 


Prune Cake 
1 cupful of sugar 1 level teaspoonful of 
34 cupful of butter soda 
3 eggs 2 teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
3 tablespoonfuls of sour mon 
cream 1 teaspoonful of allspice 


1 teaspocnful of vanilla 2 cupfuls of flour 
1 cupful of prunes, boiled 4 teaspoonful of salt 
and chopped 


Cream butter and sugar and stir in 

















eggs. Add sour cream and flour wit 
which the seasonings have been sifte: 
Dissolve soda in hot water and pour int: 
mixture. Add vanilla and prunes last. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 
Filling for Above Cake 

res l tablespoonful of butter 
upful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of vani 


6 « upful of prunes, Salt 
boiled and chopped 


Boil until thick.—Mrs. F. G. P., Mo. 


Ice-Box Dessert 
1 package of graham _ 1 cupfulof walnut meats, 


crackers, rolled broken 
1 package of dates,seeded 11 tablespoonfuls of 
and cut into pieces water 


1 cupful of marshmallows, diced 

Mix and pack into cracker box, put 
on ice, and when wanted, slice off and 
serve with whipped cream. It is easy to 
make and will keep a long time in a cold 
place. It is very delicious.—Mrs. A. P., 
Minn. 

Black Walnut Pie 


1 cupful of rolled walnut 1 cupful of water 

pits 2 eggs 
1 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of good table 

molasses 

The white of an egg well beaten and 
a little sugar added can be put on top 
and returned to the oven to brown, or 
they can be eaten without. Line the 
pie tin with pie crust. This will make 
two pies.—Mrs. D. M., Pa. 


Red Devil’s Food 


2 cupfuls of sugar i heaping teaspoonful 
14 cupful of butter of soda 
2 eggs, well beaten 24 cupful of cocoa dis- 
1 cupful of sour milk (I solved in % cupful of 
take half cream) boiling water 
21% cupfuls of sifted flour 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
l¢ teaspoonful of salt 


Cream butter, add sugar, then well- 
beaten eggs and sour milk. Dissolve 
soda in a little hot water and add. Then 
add dissolved cocoa, flour and vanilla. 
Bake 35 to 40 minutes in moderately 
hot oven. This makes a lovely red cake. 
Miss J. Van M., Iowa. 

Fruit Salad Dressing 


leupfulofpineapplejuice %4 cupful of sugar 
Juice of 1 lemon 2 tablespoonfuls of corn- 
Juice of I orange starch 

1 egg, beaten 


Combine ingredients by stirring the 
corn starch in the sugar, then adding 
the juices and the beaten egg. Cook in 
a double boiler; stir so it will not lump. 
If it wants thinning, use lemon juice. To 
use on fruit, place any combination of 
fruit, either raw or canned, on lettuce, 
and put about a tablespoonful or per- 
haps 2 over it and serve. This dressing 
‘an be used with any combination of 
fruits and will keep if stored in a cool 
place.—Mrs. W. H. 8., Ind. 








Send your favorite recipe which has 
not been published to Successful 
Recipe department. Onedollar will 
be paid for each one printed. 
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of Nourishing Oats 


Every purchase of Mother’s China 
Oats brings you a lovely piece 


ay 


THAN 


Richly appetizing, strong and flavorsome, serve these oats 
that everybody likes. Now cooks in 2'2 to 5 minutes 


ADAM, here is beautiful china for your 

home—a lovely piece in every package 

you buy of this nourishing whole oat cereal. 

And each box also brings you a valuable 

coupon that you redeem for a variety of other 

lovely premiums you've wanted, possibly 
could not afford. 

Serve this delightful cereal at breakfast and 
make your family the gift of health—yourself 
the many things you get from Mother's 
China Oats. 


y No need now to deny your family hot 
\ 







oatmeal. Mother’s Oats comes 2 ways: the 
Regular as you have always known it, 
and the “Quick” kind that cooks in 2%4 
to 5 minutes. Both have the incom- 
parable rich Mother’s Oats flavor that 
millions love. 





Coupon in every package 

Every package of these celebrated full-flavored 
oats contains a coupon . . . a coupon redeem- 
able for the most attractive premiums vou can 


Jewelry. . . bracelets, rings, ett., may 
he had with Mother’s Oats Coupons. 
Also, such things as Delft china wall 

clocks, warm, delightfully patterned 
blankets, and other usefuland decora- 
tive premiums are yours this way. 


Mother's Oats..China Brand 


Important: Don’t be deceived by substirutes offering “large” packages containing less oats, with inferior chinaware enclosed. You 
alone are the loser. Every piece of china with Mother's (China) Oats is of highest quality — every package is full weight. 


ARMING 


Get China in each Box 


























imagine. In this way you can get many delight- 
ful things for yourself, for your home—and you 
can serve the family this most delicious and 
nourishing breakfast at the same time. Every- 
one enjoys this hot cereal, children and grown- 
ups alike. 








Mother’s Oats are made from the plump, 
full-flavored grains of which we get but ten 
pounds from each bushel. The rich, strong- 
flavored grains are crushed to bring out the 
delicious oat flavor. 








They make the old-fashioned, appetizing, 
strengthening porridge that everybody loves 
for breakfast—that builds bone and sinew, that 
brings the stimulation of perfectly balanced 
food values. 


Be sure to get Mother’s (China Brand) Oats 
—with the elegant china surprise in each box 
—the valuable coupon—AND the finest oats 
that are grown. Send for complete premium 
catalog. Mother’s Coupon Dept., Room 1708, 
80 E. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 









Watch out. 
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Next day... by Telephone 


CUA Bell System Advertisement 


A FARMER whose address is 
Route No. 4, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, was away from 
home when a stranger drove 
by. The stranger was from 
Beloit, fifty miles away. He 
was interested in a Guernsey 
cow and calf that he saw 
in the field, but the farmer's 
son did not have authority to 
sell. The next day the farmer 
got the man in Beloit on the 
telephone. He sold him the 
cow and calf—a cash transac- 
tion of more than $200. 


The telephone promotes many 
a sale. It finds when and where 
to sell cattle, hogs, grain, fruit 
or produce—formore money. It 
stands always on guard in the 
home in case of accident, sick- 
ness or fire. It is never too tired 
to run erzands to neighboring 
towns. The telephone pays for 
itself many times over. 

The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 
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AGENTS WANTED FOR MODEL C 





MONITOR 


This NEW MONITOR Self-heat- 
ing Iron ends hot stove drud 
ery---saves steps, saves fuel. 
Requires no pregeneration. 
Lights instantly with a match. 
Burns any grade gasoline. Will 
not clog up, nothing to wear out, 
, guaranteed. Sells on sight. Low 
in price. Thousands already in 
use. We want 600 new agents. Liberal 
commissions paid same day you take 
order. We deliver and collect. Send 
for special agents offer. Write today. 
THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
229 Fay St. - Big Prairie, Ohio 









IF YOU'RE NOT MAKING 


$250 A MONTH - Write Us 


Big new deal—the biggest 
thing ever offered by any 
wagon company Our new 
free gift plan opens every 
doortoyou. Y ou sell where’ 
others cannot. _Lange’s 
Coffee, Tea, Spices, Extracts, 
Old established company with 
largest line on the road. Our contract is better 
in four ways. Let us tell you how. 


THE LANGE CO. BOX M, DEPERE, WISCONSIN 




























GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





REP WILLOW COUNTY, Nebraska, favorably 
\ located on the Burlington main line midway be- 
tween Omaha and Denver, is noted for its corn and 
alfalfa production and offers great opportunities for 


| live stock breeders and feeders. Productive farms can 


be bought at reasonable prices. Write today for well 
illustrated descriptive folder. Address Val. Kuska, 
Colonization Agent, Burlington Route, Room 811, 
1004 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebr. 


FARMING 
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The Fully Ripe Banana 


WO things surprise us when for th, 
first time we see bananas growing 
One is that the bunch grows upsi<: 


down—or does the grocer hang it up- 


side down? : 

The other is that the natives of Cep- 
tral America think bananas are unfit { 
food until they are soft and melloy 
after the flavor has had a chance to de- 
velop. 

When we in the United States go ma 
keting we usually pass by bananas 
their fully ripe stage and select hard. 
yellow fruit, because most of the uses ti 
which bananas have been put in the past 
require firm fruit, or is it that We hay: 
thought out uses for this harder fruit 
There always seem to be two sides t: 
question. 

One dish, at least, if not all dishes, is 
decidedly best made from the softe: 
fully ripe banana, which, by the way, 
may often be obtained at a much lower 
cost than the less ripe fruit. This dish is 
banana jam, or banana combinations in 
jam. 

The jams made from the following 
recipes have many uses not only as 
spreads for toast, muffins and sand- 
wiches, but in cake fillings, filled cookies 
and cream puffs, pudding and ice-crean 
sauces, fritter fillings—almost any dish 
where sugar is required and fruit flavor 
is desirable. 

Banana and Apricot Jam 


Put 2 cupfuls of water on 14 pound of 
dried apricots. Let them stand over- 


| night. In the morning, lift the apricots 
| from the juice with a fork and crush or 


grind them. Crush bananas to a pulp. 

Measure the apricots into a large ket- 
tle and make it up to 3 cupfuls with 
crushed banana. Add 4 teaspoonful of 
butter to prevent foaming. Add 6! 
level cupfuls of sugar and mix well. Use 
hottest fire and bring to a full rolling 
boil. Boil hard for 2 minutes, stirring 
while it boils. 

Remove from fire and stir in 4% cup- 
ful of liquid pectin. Skim and stir occa- 
sionally for just 5 minutes after taking 
from fire to cool slightly, which prevents 
fruit floating. 

Then pour quickly and cover hot jam 


4 
2 


| at once with hot melted paraffin. Paraf- 
fin again the next day or when cold. 


Banana and Cherry Jam 


Measure 3 level cupfuls of well-crushed 
fully ripe bananas into a large kettle and 
add 61% level cupfuls of sugar. Add 14 
to 14 cupful of sliced maraschino cher- 


ries and the juice of 1 lemon. 


Bring the mixture to a full rolling boil 
and stir constantly before and while 
boiling. Boil for 1 full minute. Then 
remove from fire and add 1 cupful of 
liquid pectin. Skim and stir constantly 
for 5 minutes to cool slightly, which pre- 
vents fruit from floating. 

Pour quickly and cover hot jam at 


| once with hot melted paraffin. Paraffin 
again the next day or when cold. 


Banana-Ginger Jam 


Crush mellow ripe bananas to a fine 
pulp. Measure 3 cupfuls of the crushed 
bananas into a large bottle. Add 6! 
level cupfuls (234 pounds) of sugar, !2 
to 1 cupful of sliced candied ginger, and 
the juice of 1 lemon. 

Mix well and: bring to a boil, stirring 
constantly before and while boiling. At 
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once add 1 cupful of liquid pectin and 
bring again to a full rolling boil and boil 
for 1 minute. Remove from fire and cool 
for just 8 minutes to prevent the fruit | 
from floating. 

Pour quickly and cover hot jam at 
once with hot melted paraffin. Paraffin 
again the next day or when cold. 


Banana and Canned Peach Jam 


Crush mellow ripe bananas to a fine 
pulp. Drain sirup from peaches and 
erind or chop the fruit. Use about 1 
cupful of the crushed banana and make 
up to 3 cupfuls_ with ground peaches. 
Add 64% level cupfuls (234 pounds) of 
sugar and mix well. 

Bring to a boil, stirring constantly 
over entire bottom of kettle to prevent 
fruit sticking. At once add 1 cupful of 
liquid pectin, stirring constantly, and 
bring again to a full boil and boil for 1 
minute. 

Remove from fire and stir frequently 
for 8 minutes to cool slightly, which pre- 
vents fruit floating. Then pour quickly 
and cover hot jam at once with hot 
paraffin. Paraffin again the next day or 
when cold. 

Apple and Banana Jam 

Prepare an apple sauce by boiling 
quartered unpeeled apples in a tightly 
covered dish with as small an amount 
of water as possible, until they are soft. 
Do not add any sugar. When they are 
soft, press pulp thru a coarse sieve. Se- 
lect red apples if a pink color is desired 
in the jam. 

Measure 2 cupfuls of this sauce and 
114 cupfuls of mashed banana pulp into 
a large kettle. Add 6 level cupfuls of 
sugar and the juice of 1 lemon. Mix 
well and bring to a full boil and boil 
hard for 1 minute. 

Remove from fire and stir in 44 cup- 
ful of liquid pectin. Skim, pour quickly 
and cover hot jam at once with hot 
melted paraffin. Paraffin again the next 
day or when cold.—Jean Spencer. 





Use Fruit Jars 








CONSERVE space in the kitchen | 


cabinet and ice-box by putting left- 
overs into fruit jars. When these left- 
overs are to be warmed, I loosen the 
cover of the jar a little and put the jar 
into warm water and leave it there until 
its contents are hot thru. In this way 
there is no waste, a little of anything is 
easily kept warm for a long time if need 
be, and when it comes to washing the 
dishes, I have no extra kettle or pan to 
wash as [ would if the left-over was 
warmed in the ordinary way. 


Keeping Lettuce Crisp 
CUT out the heart of the lettuce, 
then run water thru the opening. If 


it is the leaf lettuce I clean it by looking 
it over and cleaning each leaf separately. 


Then, in either case, I shake off all the | 


super 


rfluous water and put the lettuce | 


nto a paper bag, twisting the top of it | 


_. 
cea 


to keep the air out and the mois- 


| place.—Mrs. C. H. F., N. Dak. 


inside. It should always stand ina | 
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Complete Gas Cooking. 
Heating, Lighting Service 
Sor every me 


HE NEW Kitchen has arrived. Gay and colorful furnishings 
gs replacing the old and somber. Ugly old stoves are going into 

the discard. And in these transformations, women everywhere 
are turning to the new American Kitchenkook. 


The beauty and neatness of Kitchenkook catch the eye at once. And it 
does its work so speedily and so well that cooking becomes a new de- 
light. Makes its own gas from gasoline, cooks faster even than gas. 
And it is so simple to operate; just touch a match and the new Ameri- 
can Instant Lighter does the rest—no other generating. This beautiful 
full porcelain range is only one of the 16 popular models shown in the 
Kitchenkook folder which you may have on request. Ask for our new 
booklet, “Gas Service for Every Home” and see how Kitchenkook 
can transform your kitchen. 


American Gas Machine eee Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ALBERT LEA, MINN. OAKLAND, CAL. 
/ ‘ AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO., In 
H Derr. E6 

Avseat Lea, Minn. 






Send me your book “Gas Service for Every Home,” 
} and name of nearest dealer. 
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Prepared for Company 


By BLANC 


ARIAN Anderson turned from 
the phone with that anxious look 
housewives have when wonder- 


ing what to get for a hurry-up company 
meal. Cousin Betty, who lived over near 
the Grove, had telephoned that she and 
John and the children were coming over 
to hear the new radio. No school Satur- 
day, all would be over for supper and a 
long evening together. Of course Betty 
had said, ‘‘Now Marian, don’t do a thing 
extra. Just give us what you folks would 
be having.”’ Marian was so glad they 
were to come for the long promised visit 
and wanted to have a good supper, but 
what could she get that was different? 

She ran out where Bob was cutting 
wood to tell him the Munsons were com- 
ing, and commented she could not think 
of what to make for supper. Good help- 
ful Bob exclaimed, “Well, I'll get a 
chicken and dress it if you will make 
some of that good gravy concoction you 
fixed last week with the left-over chick- 
en.”’ His suggestion gave her the idea, 
and once started, a plan for supper came 
thru quickly and capable Marian soon 
had the meal started. 

Thru experience she had learned that 
she saved time by carefully planning 
and writing down her program for work. 
This is the menu she wrote: chicken a 
la king, with stuffed baked potatoes 
and buttered carrots; dinner rolls; apri- 
eot marmalade; pickles; apple salad; 
pineapple surprise and cookies for des- 
sert; coffee for adults and milk for the 
children; nuts for the visiting course. 

She then went to the basement and 
brought up large, smooth potatoes, 
carrots, celery and apples, a jar of 
pickles, one of pimento, one of marma- 
lade, and a can of crushed pineapple. 

She opened the pineapple and poured 
the fruit into a strainer to drain, so 
she might have the juice ready for mak- 
ing the salad dressing. The potatoes 
were scrubbed and put to baking in a 
moderate oven. After scrubbing the 
carrots these were parboiled a few min- 
utes, so the skin could be easily rubbed 
off. Then the carrots were boiled until 

tender, chopped, and set aside ready to 
‘eheat with a seasoning of salt, pepper 
and butter. 


HE chicken was put on to boil gently 

untiltender. When it was done, the 
meat was slipped from the bones and the 
skin discarded. As soon as the potatoes 
were soft, she cut off a portion of the 
top, and with a spoon took out the cen- 
ter, leaving a nice shell. She mashed 
and seasoned the potato and added 
enough hot milk to make the mixture 
moist. When well beaten, a little baking 
powder was added to help retain the 
lightness. The shells were filled and 
heaped prettily with a dot of butter and 
a sprinkle of paprika, then set aside 
until time to reheat. 

Then the rolls were made, placed onan 
oiled baking sheet, covered, and put in 
a cool place until time for baking. 

Dinner Rolls 


2% cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

2 table op oonfuls of sugar 

3! teaspoonfuls of baking powder 





Sift twice and blend well with 4 table- 
spoonfuls of shortening. Add 34 cupful 
of milk mixed with 1 egg well beaten. 
Mix quickly and roll lightly as for bis- 
cuit, cut with large cutter, add a dot of 
butter, and fold like Parker House rolls. 
Place on oiled sheet. Bake about 20 
minutes in a 450-degree oven 

A rather large kettle was half filled 
with water and salted. When boiling 
fast, a cupful of well-washed rice was 
sprinkled in a little at a time to not stop 
the rapid boiling. This was kept boiling 
fast, uncovered, until the rice was soft— 
about 20 minutes. It was then turned 
into a colander and quickly drained, and 
while still very hot a lot of cold water 
poured thru in order to leave each grain 
separated. After draining it carefully, 
the rice was put away to chill for the 
dessert. 


HE dressing for the salad was cooked 

and put out to cool. Blend 4% cupful 
of sugar with 2 tablespoonfulsof flour and 
14 teaspoonful of salt. To 2 well-beaten 
eggs add 1 cupful of pineapple juice, the 
juice of 1 lemon and 1 larger orange, 
mix well and add the dry mixture and 
cook in a double boiler until well thick- 
ened. This makes more than a pint and 
will keep several days in cool place. 

When the children came from school 
they were delighted to know the cousins 
were coming, and eagerly asked to help. 
Bob Junior was told he could cut the 
cookies if he would be very careful to 
slice evenly, and then could crack a large 
bowlful of nuts. 

The girls carefully set the table and 
Josephine prepared the dessert while 
Helen mixed the salad and mother made 
ready the chicken. In the icebox was a 
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No. S. E. 1, Entertainment Leaf- 
let (2 cents). 


No. S. E. 2, Community Club 
Stunts (6 cents). 


No. S. F. 1, Canned Meat Before 
and After (2 cents). 


No. S. F. 3, Meat Recipes for 


large crowds. (2 cents). 


No. S. F. 4, Campfire Menus (4 


cents). 


No. S. F. 5, Colonial Playlet (4 
cents). 
Quilting Booklets (10 cents). 


Lone Eagle Quilt pattern (10 
cents). 


Cuddle Toys (2 cents each). 
The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 
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All inguiries relating to any of 
our features such as home furnish- 
ing, foods, health, kitchen equip- 
ment, or poultry raising will receive 
prompt attention. 
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batter for butterscotch cookies which 
Marian had found convenient to mix t}, 
day before so they could be baked when- 
ever fresh cookies were needed. 

1 cupful of dark brown sugar 

1 cupful of granulated sugar 

1 cupful of melted shortening 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla. 


16 teaspoonful of salt 
2 eggs well beaten 


4 cupfuls of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 cupful of hickory nuts or walnuts 

Mix well, divide into two pieces, roll 
well to form a loaf. Wrap each rol! in 
wax paper and put in cold place. Cut 
in slices and bake in a quick oven. 

For the pineapple surprise Josephine 
whipped a pint of heavy cream, and 
folded in 14 cupful of sugar, a pinch of 
salt, and 1 teaspoonful of vanilla. The 
chilled rice and drained pineapple were 
mixed and the whipped cream stirred in 
lightly. The dessert was then put into 
glass cups and put in a cool place until 
serving time. 

Helen also whipped a cupful of 
heavy cream and beat into this the 
prepared dressing. The celery, which 
had been washed and put into a cool 
place to crisp, was cut into small pieces 
and mixed with an equal amount of red 
apples cut small and a half cupful of 
broken walnut meats. This was mixed 
with the dressing, enough being re- 
served to decorate the top. This was 
also put in a cool place, that the flavors 
might be nicely blended. 


ARIAN had found the usual recipe 

for chicken a la king a bit too fes 
tive for her use, soshe modified the rule 
and made a very pleasing dish. She 
blended a generous amount of butter 
and chicken fat with flour, using broth of 
chicken, and rich milk to make a good 
thick sauce, or gravy. This was seasoned 
well with saltand pepper, and to it was 
added a small onion chopped fine and 
heated with a half-pint jar of home- 
canned red and green pimento, and juice 
of half a lemon. The chicken was stirred 
in carefully to not break the pieces. This 
kettle was then set into a larger one con- 
taining hot water, and kept hot a half 
hour or more to blend the seasoning. 
Three eggs slightly beaten were added 
just before taking from the fire. 

The rolls were baked in a hot oven, 
and the potatoes reheated at the same 
time, and the carrots brought to boiling 
point and all was ready to serve when 
the folks arrived. 

On each warm plate a potato was 
placed and a piece of crisp toast 01 
which was served a generous portion of 
the chicken. 

When the happy group had enjoyed 
the good supper, the table was cleared 
and aie neatly stacked to be ws a 
in the morning, that all might have 
happy evening visiting and listening to 
the new radio.—B. C. E., Ind. 


The Rural Church and Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work is the title of circular 57-C. 
Ask the United States department 0! 
agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 4 
copy of it if you are interested. 
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The comfort of a yardstick-high sink— 
the delight of a roomy compartment for 
the dishpan—the convenience of a wide 
drainboard—the charm of lustrous enamel 

these are things that every housewife 
longs for, and they are things which a 
“Standard” sink most assuredly provides. 


In thousands of farm homes each year 
“Standard” gladdens the hearts of faith- 
ful home-keepers with the dawn of a new 
day in the kitchen—new freedom from 
irksome tasks—new interest in work to 
be done—new pride in her surroundings 

and a few more precious minutes to 
spend as she pleases. 


For the very roominess of a“Standatd” 
sink speeds the dish-washing, and their 
smooth enameled surfaces are quickly 
cleansed of the grease and stain that is 

ften the *‘last straw’’ when it stubbornly 
lefies removal. Gleaming nickel orchro- 
mard fittings ask but a casual wiping off, 

id let’s not forget the friendly aid of the 


Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


“Ctandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 





swinging-spout faucet that adds its bit to 
each day's convenience. Any “Standard” 
sink can be had in white or black or a 
choice of eight beautiful colors. 


Forethoughtful of your every need, 
these sinks are also considerate of the 
thrifty purse. You will find a price that is 
well within your budget, as you spend a 
happy hour with the many different 
styles portrayed in that most interesting 
book “Standatd” Plumbing Fixtures for 
the Home. (Yes, the coupon below brings 
this book to you without charge. ) 


And there’s a plumber not far from you 
who will gladly assist you in selecting 
the sink best suited to your needs—whose 
experience in installing sinks, by the 
way, is your best assurance of perfect 
sanitation and satisfactory service. Con- 
sult him now—or inquire of us when you 
write for your ‘‘Home Book.’’ Your com- 
fort and happiness are being stinted every 
day you hesitate. 


Name 


Post Ojjice 


State 





This sink is lightening kitchen chores 
in many farm homes 




















Here, in space five feet square, 
és every essential to bath- 
room comfort and convenience. 
The built-in 5-foot bath with 
shower fitting leaves no nooks 
to secrete dust and dirt; and 
ample space remains for the 
wall-type lavatory and modern 
water closet. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Ifo. Co.(S. F. 404) Pittsburgh 


Without obligation, send me your new book, 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home 
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under-exercised gums. 


with the dentifrice which is 








eauty is marred 


when gums break down 


Only daily care can safeguard beauty and youth 
from such dread diseases as Pyorrhea, Ci 
Trench Mouth—diseasesthat attack undernourished, 


So avail yourself of the skill of modern dentistry. 
Brush teeth and gums, every morning and night, 
heen to keep gums 
healthy, firm and sound, so protecting them from 
disease. This dentifrice is Forhan’s for the Gums. 
Nobody’s immune from the attack of dread gum 
diseases ... you may be next. As a preventive meas- 
ure, start using Forhan’s daily and see your dentist 
at least twice a year. When you use Forhan’s, notice 
how effectively and safely it firms gums, cleans 
teeth and protects them from acids which cause 
decay. Get a tube from your druggist—today. If your 
druggist has none in stock write us for free trial tube. Be! 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


* 4 out of 5 after 40 and thousands ccd pay the 
extravagant price of negle 


agivitie and 


PREMARED POR THE 





“FORHAN CO. 
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“YOU FARMERS WHO HUNT 27° sinc" 3 
shotgun—have you ever seen a copy of The American 
Rifleman? If not, you don’t know what you are missing. 
The American Rifleman is devoted entirely to the fasci- 
nating subject of firearms, and is the recognized author- 
ity in this field. The country’s foremost experts answer 
personally all questions of subscribers For a free 
sample copy, without any obligation, address: Dept. 4, 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A postal card will do.” 





When all else fails, end your suffering with 


Heefner A rch Support 


Metal 





Fully patented. It re-adjusts 
the entire foot. Write for 
’ free book andi statements 
from doctors and users. 








Heefner rch Support Co.. 879M. E. Taylor Bldg. Louisville, Ky 
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Finest latest Percales, Prints, etc. Lm , 0, 
new, large pieces. This bundle is —— 
wonderful; biggestbargaineverpresent , A 


ine for quilts, etc. 


man $1. plus pos: _ go $1 St alte | a f) 
A Ang with 2 bundles (70 yds.) $3. 7 ad ~ 9 i 


on or money ref 


NORTHERN FABRIC CO., 179 No. Wells Cc. “Dept. 810, Chicago, Ml. 





THROWINGAWAY THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 


Women are literally throwing away their washboards 
on account of a recent discovery used in washing 
clothes. Norubbing yet clothes are spotiessly clean. 
Will not injure fabric. Write to 
K. M. KITTREDGE, TUNKHANNOCK, PA., 


for FREE sample. Agents wanted. 





Order > 

Now tor MOTHERS’ DAY 
This beautiful verse-tribute of Golden sentiment 
entitled Mother should be an influence in every home. 
It should be read by every man, woman and child. 
Beautiful and tho ughtful In pink and white carna- 
tions Single copy 25 cents cash or stamps. 5 copies 
$1.00 cash or Money order. Order now as you will wish 
additional copies for gifts (Agents wanted.) 
Fred E. Knight MOTHERS Day Is MAY 12TH) Highspire, Pa. 





PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. 
Send sketch or model for instructions or write for 
Free book.* ‘How toObta a Fatert and ‘‘Record 
of Invention for infermation on how to pro- 
ceed. CLAR ENCE A. ‘O'BRIEN, 64-Y, , Soourty Savings 
& Commercial Bank - Ce. 
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Painting Pointers 


Continued from page 15 


Woodwork has no suc hsimple and pleas 
ing solution. If harsh and ugly in color, 
enamel it a light tone to harmonize with 
the rest of the room. Because woodwork 
is so important in the general effect oj 
the room, it is worth the trouble. The 
whole aspect of a room may be entirely 
changed by repainting the woodwork. 

If you are afraid that white or ivory 
woodwork will show the dirt and require 

a lot of care, use light gray, gray-green, 
buff, or some other color. 

Floors present what is probably the 
most difficult problem. Old-fashioned, 
wide-boarded floors are the distress of 
many a housewife, yet even they can be 
made attractive. Have you ever thought 
of painting them? This is a solution used 
by well-known interior decorators in re- 
modeling old houses. Its advantages 
are many, for it involves no great ex- 
pense and gives a smooth, hard finish 
that may be easily cleaned. In addition, 
painted, wide-boarded floors have a 
cual ‘charm all their own. Man y 
people who could well afford to have 
iio replaced with floors of the most 
expensive woods, prefer the delightful 
effect that a little color lends them. Suit- 
able colors for the floor are black, brown, 
gray, green, dark blue, and I have even 
seen in a perfectly adorable little house, 
a shining floor of wistaria color. 

In painting floors be sure to buy floor 
paint for the permanence of the finish 
depends largely upon the use of suitable 
materials. Of course if you have modern 
varnished floors a new coat of varnish 
will make the floors look like new. 

It is generally known that to the aver- 
age eye color is more important than 
form. Color is the first thing we see and 
the memory of it lingers long after the 
line and style are forgotten. When we 
recall old clothing, for example, we are 
more apt to say ‘‘my old green dress’ 
rather than to describe the cut and 
trimming. 

The same is true of furniture. An old, 
battered chair of rather dubious lines 
van be rejuvenated and restored to a 
place in the living-room if painted an 
attractive color. Fine old furniture, 
however, should not be touched with the 
paint brush. Before you attack the fur- 
niture, be sure that all valuable antique 
pieces are put to one side. These will 
look well in any room and should not be 
discarded. 


T is the shabby, obviously out-of-date 

pieces of no particular value that can 
be most successfully given charm and 
beauty. For example, I have seen an 
old mission style settee become a really 
good-looking piece of furniture unde! 
the influence of paint and cretonne. It 
was lacquered olive green and flat cush- 
ions covered with rose and green cre- 
tonne were made for the seat; presto, 
piece of furniture that would grace any 
room. Slip covers for old uphols stered 
chairs will hide a multitude of sins, while 
an old kitchen drop leaf table can. be 
made fit for the living-room by a coat 
or two of enamel or lacquer of a pleas- 
ing color. 

A friend of mine had an exceptionally 
ugly imitation oak desk, acquired mys- 
teriously in the dim past. She used a 
desk frequently and could not afford, 
just then, to buy a new one. Some time 



































































ago she decided to lacquer it, thinking 
that it might be improved and that it 
certainly couldn’t be ruined. The out- 
side was given two coats of bottle green 
and the inside of the desk, cubby holes, 
ind all parts that showed when the cover 
was down, were lacquered light green. 
The effect was amazing and the desk a 
great success. It is really remarkable 
what a little color will do. 

Old-fashioned bureaus with mirrors 
swinging from intricately carved arms 
can be made most modern looking by 
removing the arms and hanging the 
mirror from cords over the resulting 
chest of drawers. Since painted furni- 
ture is very attractive in the bedroom, 
both the lower part of the bureau and 
the mirror frame might be lacquered or 
enameled an attractive color. Plain iron 
beds or old-fashioned wooden beds can 
be improved with color. 


N interior decorator once told me en- 
‘% thusiastically about a charming bed- 
room that had been created in a friend’s 
home for the large sum of $10. The walls 
and woodwork were cream and the var- 
nished floor was covered with small rag 
rugs. An old iron bed had been painted 
old blue and had a ruffled cretonne cover 
in tan and lilac. An ancient bureau had 
been remodeled as described above and 
painted blue. 

\ final touch was the dressing table, 
riginally an old bamboo affair, but hid- 
len with a skirt of cretonne to match the 
bed cover. Over this hung the mirror 
from the bureau and in front of it stood 
an old kitchen stool, its legs cut down 
and the whole painted lilac color. Cur- 
tains of cheesecloth, dyed lilac, and a 
small lamp with an orange silk shade 
completed the furnishings of a most at- 
tractive room. 

Curtains and pictures are important 
in modernizing a house. Bright-colored 
cretonne curtains will work wonders with 
aroom. As for pictures, the fewer the 
better. So many magazines are repro- 
lucing in color the most famous pictures 
that few of us are too poor to have the 
best art for our homes. Color prints 
should be glued to cardboard to make 
them firm and given a coat of varnish. 
l'ramed, they will look astonishingly like 
riginals and will provide excellent color 
touches to the rooms in which they hang. 

Renovations such as those suggested 
here cost very little and make a big 

ange in a house. The greatest cost is 

labor, but, after all, the energy ex- 
pended on fixing up is in the nature of an 
estment. Once bright and newly fin- 
ished, the house will be easier to take 
care of. And the satisfaction derived will 
make life happier and pleasanter. It is 
izing, too, how children respond to 

v, modern surroundings. The feeling 
| pride and satisfaction in “our house” 
is usually demonstrated in a more care- 

| attitude. 

Girls usuaily respond to cheerful, at- 
‘tive surroundings, sometimes to the 
ent of taking pleasure in picking up 
nd setting things to rights. Everyone 

the family, in fact, feels the stimulus 
nd responds to it. A little time and 

ey spent on the home makes life 
re interesting and exciting to all con- 


ed. 
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'lusband (arriving home late): ““Can’t 


1 guess where I’ve been?”’ 
\\ 


, 


ife: “I can; but tell your story.’ 
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Widespread interest in 
newly discovered health 
value of Japan Tea 








A simple safeguard against 
common maladies 


T has created widespread interest 
—this recently discovered health 
value in simple Japan green tea. 
Day after day letters come pouring 
in to us from every state in the 
union. 


So many men and women suffer 
from these everyday minor maladies. 
So many are glad tolearn that fla- 
vor-laden cups of good old Japan 
green tea are a protection against 
them. Scientists now know that this 
familiar tea is rich in the precious 
food element Vitamin C—an ele- | 
ment which is lacking in most of the |) 
foods which we eat. 





“Important to us,” writes one 
eminent scientist, ‘‘are the results of 
adiet poorin Vitamin C. Thesymp- 
toms area sallow, muddy complexion, 
loss of energy, fleeting pains usually 
mistaken for rheumatism. It now 
appears that this condition is rather com- 
mon among grown people.” 








Loss of energy that so often brings with 
itlethargy, lowered vitality, poorappetite, 
sleeplessness, nervousness. 

A sallow, muddy skin that mars good 
looks. 


Pains in the joints and limbs that seem 
like rheumatism. 


To many who suffer from these 
ailments, the discovery about Japan 
green tea has come as welcomenews. 
Good old Japan green tea is certainly 
no sovereign remedy. But today it is 
known to be fich in Vitamin C—a 
protection against these maladies. 


Try this simple plan 


Only a small group of foods aside 
from Japan green tea, spinach and a 
few fruits and vegetables, contain Vita- 
min C. The Japan green tea that grocers 
sell brings an abundance of it. 


If you are “run down’’ and easily tired 
out, if your complexion is sallow, if you 
are troubled with so-called rheumatic 
pains, try this simple plan: Drink tempt- 
ing, fragrant cups of Japan green tea, 
regularly at lunch, at supper, in the after- 
noon. Take advantage of its rich supply 
of Vitamin C. In a few weeks you 
will probably feel more vigorous, more 
healthy —and look it, as well. When- 
ever you drink tea, be sure it is Japan 
green tea. 


For years one of the two most popular 











In simple 
@apan 
green tea 

P s@ientists 
= have discovered 
P arich supply 
of Vitamin C 


kinds of tea in this country, Japan green 
tea comes in several grades—in pack- 
ages under various brand names or in 
bulk. Your grocer has it or can get it. 


FREE VALUABLE LEAFLET giving 


full facts on health value of 
Japan greenteawith acolored souvenir book- 
let on tea mailed direct to you from Japan. 
Mail coupon to American-Japanese Tea 
Committee, 769 Wrigley Building, Chicago. 
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Calumet Chocolate Cake 


3-4 cup shortening 

1 1-4 cups sugar 

2 1-2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
1 level teaspoon salt 

2 1-2 cups sifted flour 

3-4 cup milk 4 eggs 

Cream shortening, add sugar, then add well 
beaten egg yolks. Mix and sift dry ingredients 
and add alternately with milk to first mixture. 
One-half teaspoon of vanilla may be added. 
Fold in beaten egg whites. Pour into greased 
tins and bake in a moderate oven (325-350°F.) 
thirty minutes. 


. 
Chocolate Frosting 
3 1-2 squares unsweetened chocc 
2 cups powdered sugar 
5 tablespoons milk 
Yolks of 2 eggs 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


late 


Melt chocolate over hot water, add one-half 
the sugar, and milk; add remaining sugar, and 
yolk ot egg; then cook in double boiler until it 
oe kens, stirring / that the 

Ot Cool 
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SUCCES 


{ LA ’ roperly leavened 
a. Y wee builder for children. 
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HE daily spent energy of children at play must be re 
plenished by nourishing foods. ... Cakes .. . properly 


leavened with Calumet Baking Powder — contain all the 
original food value of the ingredients used. 





CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


It is a well known fact that wheat 
is one of the greatest health foods 
—and wheat flour contains the 
same healthful properties in the 
perfectly leavened cake as it did in 
its former state. Sugar, milk and 
eggs—all of these are equally rich 
in vitamins and mineral salts when 
eaten in cake as when served in 
other ways...Cake is an ideal 
combination of appetizing and nour- 


{oS F - ()] 





ishing foods in their most tempting 
and delightful form. The perfectly 
timed, double leavening action of 
Calumet Baking Powder always re’ 
sults in healthful and easily digest: 
ed bakings...The fact that over a 
billion and one-half pounds of flour 
are leavened with Calumet each 
year is a positive indication of 
nation-wide preference for this, the 
best of all leaveners. 
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Cream Cheese 


N Illinois farm woman has perfected 
£% a cream cheese made from clabber 
milk and I have been fortunate enough 
to learn how to make it. Fresh, it is the 
most delicious cheese I have ever 
tasted, and cured it is very like the 
cheese we buy in the grocery stores. 

Mrs. Bardonner, who discovered 
the method, strains her whole milk, 
while I used the separated milk. 
Otherwise I use almost her exact 
method, but as with every task one 
will find an easy way to do the same 
thing, given the recipe. 

[ cannot tell you how much solid 
milk it takes to make the quart of 
curd required, but I think about two 
gallons will do it. Allow the milk to 
become a thick clabber as soon as 
may be after setting, then place on 
stove to separate when it should be 
kept very hot, and the curd cut fre- 
quently to separate the whey. Cut 
and cook for half an hour, when the 
curd will be found to be very tough. 

Now Lused a different method here, 
for while Mrs. Bardonner pressed 
her curd out, I simply dripped mine 
thru a thick muslin bag overnight 
in a warm place, when it was quite 
dry—and upon this feature depends 
much of the excellency of the finished 
product. When the curd—a full quart 
must be had to make the required 
amount of cheese which the other 
ingredients call for—is dry, place in 
a pan and mix with it half a cupful of 
fresh, sweet butter (be sure that it is 
fresh, too) and one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of soda, and allow it to 
stand, after mixing well with the 
hands, for two hours, when it will be 
found to have become an almost 
transparent mass. 

Now place in a double boiler and 
put over a slow fire. When it begins 
to heat, add two-thirds of a quart of 
rich sour cream, very thick (and be 
sure thatit is sour, else it will sour in the 
cheese and spoil it), two teaspoonfuls of 
salt and one teaspoonful of butter color- 
ing, which may be omitted, and keep stir- 
ring. The mass may become stringy 
and discouraging but it will soon get to 
looking just like a mixture of melted 
cheese, which is just what it is. Then 
pour it in a well-greased bowl or small 
molds and set away to cool, unless you 
prefer to eat it fresh, as we do. To cure 
it, allow to cool in the molds, then melt 
paraffine in a shalow plate, roll the 
mold of cheese in the melted paraffine 
until well coated, then store as any other 
cheese in a cool place.—Mrs. M. A. H. 


The Furniture Family 


[ USTING the furniture andstraight- 
ening up the house is about the 
least fun I can think of!’ Mary Frances 

imed as she dabbed with her dust cloth 
it the grandfather chair. 

“Not if you know the Furniture 
amily Game,” said Aunt Alice. ‘““And 
here’s the way we play it,” she finished 





Thoughts for Spare Moments 
Gleaned From Here and There 


as she went for another dust cloth and 
began making the shining surfaces of 
the furniture look spick and span. 
“Now each piece of furniture in this 
room has a personality; in fact, is a real- 
ly-truly person. Why, Mary Frances, 





WHEN MA CLEANS HOUSE 


I hate the time in spring when Ma cleans 
house. 

As soon as I see suds I smell a mouse. 

I says to Pa, “The pasture fence is down. 

We're out of posts. I better go to town.”’ 

Then Ma speaks up, “‘ You'd better leave him 
here, 

There’s rugs ta beat, and trash out in the 
rear 

That he must burn, and screens that he must 
hang.” 

I says “Oh shucks!’ and gives the door a 
bang. 


But Pa he knows that he must help her clean 
Unless I do. I think it’s downright mean 
To pick on me ’cause I’m a boy. Some day 
They're going to miss me when I’ve gone 
away. 
Then Ma will pause with scrubbin’ brush in 
hand 
And say to Pa, ’cause he complains, ““My 
land, 
I don’t see why that boy of ours should go 
When I’m a-cleanin’ house and need him 
so.” 
—Alson Secor. 


just the other evening you told me you 
thought the piano was grinning at you 
and showing its shiny white teeth! You’d 
better brush the piano’s teeth this morn- 
ing.” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Mary Frances as 
she polished each key. 

Aunt Alice continued: “Since Miss 
Priscilla Piano is an artist entertainer, 
she must look really dressed up. Sup- 
pose you also shine her silver slippers.” 
Mary Frances then got down on her 
knees and polished the piano pedals. 

“Let’s work on Uncle David Daven- 
port,” said Mary Frances. “‘Hasn’t Mr. 
Davenport a nice big comfy lap? It’s 
almost as nice to sit on as really-Uncle 
Dave’s,”’ she giggled as she brushed off 
Mr. Davenport’s coat with a whisk 
broom. 

“Fanny Footstool looks rather de- 
jected and stepped on,”’ observed Aunt 
Alice, as she set Fanny to rights with a 
little dusting. 

“Grandfather Chair is a nice old fel- 
low, after all. You let me curl up on 
your lap with my feet tucked under me, 





don’t you, Grampy?” Mary Frances 
said, and she shook up the cushions at 
Grandfather Chair’s back, and made 
him most comfortable. 
“It seems to me the Window-pane 
Family needs some faces washed,” Aunt 
Alice said. 

“Yes, and I think they should have 
their white-curtain-hair shampooed,” 
Mary Frances laughed. 

‘‘And marcelled into scallopy 
ruffles about their faces,’’ Aunt Alice 
added. 

‘“‘Who else belongs to the Furniture 
Family, Aunt Alice?” 

“Well, there’s Barbara Bookshelf, 
Aunty Armchair, Bobby Piano Bench, 
who is Miss Piano’s accompanist, you 
know, Ralph Radio who is such an 
entertaining fellow, the Posy-Pot 
Triplets, Betty Bridge Lamp, and 
Leander Library Table,’”’ Aunt Alice 
said. 

Mary Frances gave the Posy- 
Pot Triplets a drink of water, and 
dusted the other people. 

“IT think I’d better give the 
Cushion Cousins a little shaking, 
for they are misbehaving again and 
are all slumped down,” she said. 

“And now,” she told Aunt Alice, 
“the Furniture Family is ready to 
recelve company. I’m going to be 
one of their early callers tomorrow 
for I think it will be fun to play this 
game every day.” 


Light Plant Requires Little 
Care 
E have found that it pays to 
operate from the top half of 
our battery charge with our farm 
light plant, rather than to allow 
| the plant to be nearly exhausted 
|| at all times. By keeping the bat- 
teries well charged, or at least not 
to allow them to stay in an ex- 
hausted condition any length of 
time, means longer life for the bat- 
tery. It also means better lights and 
service. 

Our light plant was installed in 1918 
and has been in constant operation 
since, causing little care other than the 
regular filling with gas and oil. Three 
years ago the first set of batteries was 
replaced, but they were put in one 
morning and lights were available that 
evening, so that we have never been 
without lights during the last nine 
years. 

We try to keep the motor in perfect 
adjustment, with valves ground every 
few months and with the right amount 
of oil in the crankcase. We use the 
best grade motor oil we can buy and 
changeit four times a year. After using 
the plant nine years there seems to be 
little wear in the bearings, due to the 
good lubrication.—C. F., Mo. 


“Church Activities of Farm Women 
and Their Families,’ Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 169, Oklahoma agri- 
cultural college, Stillwater. 
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GOOD, WHOLESOME 
HOME MADE BREAD! 


What an enthusiastic welcome it 
always receives from guests and 
family alike! How it ts relished, 
even by the laziest appetites! 


And it’s so easy to make, too, with a 
UNIVERSAL Bread Maker—anyone 
can. Pour in the ingredients, turn the 
handle —in three minutes the dough is 
thoroughly kneaded as only the UNI- 
VERSAL Bread Maker can knead it and 
as it must be kneaded for really good 
bread. 

Similarly the making of cakes is simpli- 
fied by a UNIVERSAL Cake Maker, 
which thoroughly beats the air into the 
batter, resulting in a light cake of fine, 
even texture—it is also useful for beat- 
ing eggs and whipping cream. 


Whether you bake regularly or as an 
occasional treat you will find the UNI- 
VERSAL Bread and Cake Makers of 
tremendous help—see them at your 
Hardware Dealer’sor Department Store 


FREE COOK BOOK 
Filled with new choice recipes and 
suggesting the many users of the 
UNIVERSAL Bread and 
Cake Makers sent with- 
out charge upon request 
—address Dept. S. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 

New Britain, Conn. 
Master Metalsmiths for 


over three-quarters 
of acentury. 
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“Cash In” on Rhubarb 


N FARM and small-town gardens how 
often you will see long rows of rhu- 


| barb plants and make the remark, ‘““Why 





on earth did they plant so much? They 
couldn’t use it all.” 

They probably cannot; very likely 
after the first “mess” or two, the re- 
mainder goes to waste. Yet in the near- 
by city there are many that cannot ob- 
‘tain it who would enjoy the rhubarb. 

Why not “put it up” to sell in the 
winter when fruits are scarce? 


During | 


the late fall or early winter arrange with | 


a grocery store to handle it—several of | 


the large hotels might be glad to pur- 
chase this delicious rhubarb from you— 
or solicit individual customers. 


Begin canning as soon as the plants | 
are big enough to eat. These young stalks | 


are tender and delicious and should com- 
mand a good price in the winter season. 
Cold-water canning is the simplest 
method. 

Do not peel rhubarb. Wash and cut 
into l-inch pieces. Put in a strainer and 
pour boiling water over it. Sterilize jars 


| and fill to overflowing with fresh cold 


water. Pack with rhubarb, being sure 
water covers it and fills jar completely. 
Seal. 

This will keep a year or longer. When 
ready to use, cook like fresh rhubarb, 
using just enough water to prevent 
scorching. 

When strawberries, raspberries, and 
pineapple are in season, stew the rhu- 





barb, combining it with one of these | 


fruits as follows: 


Without peeling, cut the rhubarb into | 


l-inch pieces. Place in a granite kettle. 


| To each quart of fruit add 2 cupfuls of 
| sugar and a little water to prevent 


scorching (about 4 cupful). 


| rhubarb is almost tender, add about 24 


cupful of berries or pineapple and heat 
thoroly. Pack in sterilized jars and seal. 
Or you may cold-pack all the rhubarb 


| and in the winter when you perhaps have 


| fruit, or oranges may be used. 





more time, cook it over with canned 
(Use 1 
orange cut up to each quart of rhubarb.) 

These combinations should command 
a fancy price: 


Rhubarb Jam 


6 pounds of rhubarb 1 pound of raisins 
6 pounds of sugar 1 pound of figs 
Juice and rind of 4 lemons 


Grate the yellow rind, remove the 
white pith and cut lemon into small 


| pieces. Chop the figs. Without peeling, 


| wash rhubarb and cut into small pieces. 


Put all the fruit and sugar in a kettle and 
boil slowly, about 1 hour. Stir to pre- 


| vent burning. Put into jelly glasses, seal 
with paraffin and place covers on top. 


Rhubarb and Grapefruit Marmalade 


2 pounds of rhubarb 2 grapefruits 
I 
2 pounds of sugar 


Wash rhubarb and without peeling 
cut into l-inch pieces. Remove the rind 
from the grapefruit; cut into thin shreds. 
Remove all the white pith and cut fruit 


When *| 





into slices, then into smaller pieces. Re- | 


move the seeds. 
Place rhubarb, grapefruit and rind 
shreds with sugar in a granite kettle. 


Cook slowly, stirring occasionally for | 


about 1 hour or until consistency of jam. 
Turn into jars. Cover with paraffin and 
seal.—J. M., N. Dak. 


| 








Send 10 cents to Successful Farming | 


for the Spring Fashion Magazine. 
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Supreme! 
America’s 


Finest Bicycle 








The Super Mobike $50 


Completely Equipped—the latest and best. 


The Mobicycle 
Without Extra Equipment $45 
Finished in Iver Johnson Blue Enamel 

with white DUCO head. 
For Strength, Long Service and Beauty 
nothing equals an Iver Johnson. © 


Send for illustr ited catalog in colors show- 
ing other models from $32.50 to $67.50 


IVER JOHNSON VELOCIPEDES 
and JUNIORCYCLES 
(Sidewalk Cycles) are the same 
high grade as our bicycles. 


Any Iver Johnson Agency will 
show you these famous products. 





Dealers should send 
for Proposition B. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
70 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
New York, 151 Chambers St 
Chicago 
108 W. Lake St. 

San Francisco 


717 Market St. 

















No More 


GRAY 
HAIR 


NEW safe way has 
Re been found to bring 

back original shade to 
gray hair—to remove 
4\faded streaks and restore 
graying parts—to make 
the hair live looking 
and lustrous. 

This way is clean and 
colorless. You simply 
comb it through the hair. 
It will not wash nor rub 
off. It's called Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Coior 
Restorer, 

Make amazing test 
See for yourself what it 
will do. Few cents’ worth 
gives complete restora- 
Get full-size bottle from druggist. He 














tion. 
will return every penny if not delighted. 

Or write for free test supply (give color of 
hair) to Mary T. Goldman Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN'S 


Hair ColorRestorer 























The Bluebird’s New Home 


UR long trip has tired me so much. 
How glad I shall be to see our old 
maple tree again!”’ chattered Mrs. Blue- 


bird one beautiful morning in early 
spring. She had been trying her best to 


keep up with Mr. Bluebird, who flew 
along so tirelessly, his wings flashing 
brightly in the sunshine. They were 
flying back from the Southland where 
they had spent the long winter months. 

“T am glad we built our nest so strong- 
ly last spring,” twittered Mr. Bluebird, 
“for it will be all ready for us, and you 
can have a good long rest as soon as we 
get there.”’ 

“But didn’t you hear Mr. Brown tell 
his wife last summer that he might cut 
down the old maple tree?’”’ asked Mrs. 
Bluebird. ‘They were afraid strong 
North Wind would make him fall against 
their house.” 

“Don’t worry about that now, dear,” 
answered Mr. Bluebird, then he flew 
more slowly, for his little wife did look 
tired and worn this morning. He was 
sure they would reach their old home 
before night. 

The sun was just slipping behind the 
hills in the west, leaving streaks of orange 
and gold across the sky, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Bluebird caught sight of the roof 
of Mr. Brown’s house. But there was 
no big maple tree standing near, stretch- 


ing welcoming arms towards the little | 


birds. 
place was a tall green post. 
home was gone! 

“Oh, what shall we do? We’ll have to 
make a new nest, and I am so tired!” 
cried Mrs. Bluebird as she and her mate 
fluttered down into the yard. 

“Wait in this lilae bush until I find 
some supper,” said Mr. Bluebird, ‘‘then 
we will decide what to do.”’ He flew out 
into the garden and was back soon with 
some choiee seeds for Mrs. Bluebird. 

Just then the door of the big house 
opened and Mr. Brown came out into 
the yard. ‘‘They are here already,” he 
called to his wife who was standing in 
the door. “I finished their new house 
just in time.” 

Peering out from among the leaves of 
the lilac bush, the Bluebirds saw Mr. 
Brown nail a bright new birdhouse on 
the top of the tall green post, then re- 
turn to the house and close the door. 
When they were sure no one was in 
sight, they fluttered over to the 
house. It was red, with a green roof and 
it had a tiny little porch in the front. 

“Just think, we will never have to 
worry about our home again,” twittered 
Mrs. Bluebird. They perched for a mo- 
ment in front of the door, watching the 
stars that were beginning to come out 
and twinkle at them in the twilight. 
Then they went in to spend their first 
night in their new home, very thankful 
tor a rest after their long flight.— Mar- 
garet Soorholtz. 


Their old 


e ° } 
It had been cut down and in its | 


little | 
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With Tire Pressure! 
It Costs Too Much Money 





Why Experts Urge This One Gauge 


To use it regularly once a 
week is to save amazingly on 
tires. Note coupon offering the 
new “Pressure Discs” FREE 


OW through the development of 
a nhs tire gauge; the dan- 
ger of hit-or-miss testing is banished. 

Automotive experts recommend 
this gauge because of its accuracy and 
durability. 

It’s called the Schrader Gauge, and 
through its regular use millions of 
motorists today are reducing tire ex- 
pense amazingly. 

When you hear that leading tire 
companies assert that even five pounds 
too litele air reduces balloon tire mile- 
age 20 to 30 per cent, the necessity of 
this accurate gauge is plain. 

This gauge is easy to read and easy 
to use. Built as it is on the famous 
Schrader “direct action” principle, 
there is no complicated mechanism to 


Schrader 


Makers of Pnesmatic Valves Since 1644 


Tire Valves —Tire Gauges 













get out of order. Theair simply enters 
the air chamber and pushes the indi- 


cator to the correct pressure reading. 


o to your dealer. Obtain a 


sank t Gauge; then use it weekly. 


Also be sure your valves are equipped 
with Schrader Valve Insides and 
Valve Caps. They save you money, 


To show you WHAT pressure 
your tires should carry we now offer 
free our unique “Pressure Discs.” Four 
simple discs stamped with the exact 
pressure each of your tires should 
carry. You attach one to every wheel 
near the valve stem. Then, when 
inflating, follow its recommended pres- 
sure. Fill out coupon carefully. It is 
essential to get discs for your specific car. 





UNIQUE FREE OFFER 





. E-1 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 


P. O. Box 773, Washington & Johnson Sts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 
Send me FREE a set of Discs indicating 
proper pressure for each of my tires. 


Make of car 


FOE as: tT Model 


Size of 


Tire 




















The Schrader Gauge is built 
to stand the gaff. Use it every 
Friday, “tire-testing day”! 
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No. 342.—A sheer woolen 
in Chanel blue, with skirt in 
wrap-around effect ending 
in graceful side drape 
makes a charming early 
spring frock. Soft printed 
sik would also make up 
nicely in this design. De- 
signed in sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40- 
inch material wit! 3 yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 246—Simple Sports 
Frock. The smart woman 
will choose this design of 
sheer woolen to complete 
the chic of her spring ward- 
robe Contrasting colors 
may be used for trimming. 
Designed in sizes 16, 18, 
20) vears ind 36, 38. 40 
1S, 20 years, and 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 vards of 
40-inch material with 34 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 102. — A charming 
bloomer outfit for wee tots 


of 2, 4 and 6 years, that can be made in an hour. Size 4 
requires 114 yards of 27-inch material for dress with 1 yard 
of 27-inch material for bloomers. 
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No. 255-—A sheer woole1 
in flattering new wine color, 
with trimming of plain faille 
silk crepe in the same tone, 
introduces smart Zig-zag 
side closing, accented by 
noveltv buttons. Designed 
in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, and 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 33g yards of 40-inch 
material with 7 yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. A tailored 
dress to please the taste ol 
either the miss or business 


No. 750—You'll like this 
simple slenderizing model 
with youthful neckline, with 
vestee and attached jabot 
that contributes further 
smartness. Designed in sizes 
16 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 
44,46, 48 and 50 inches bus 
measure. Size 56 requires 
234 yards of 40-inch mate 
rial with % yard of 36-inc! 
contrasting. Gay cotton oI 
linen prints have thei 
chance in this design. 


No. 846—A dainty boler 
stvle for wee tots of 6, 8, 10 


and 12 years, with short sleeves in scalloped outline. Size 
8 requires 17g yards of 36 inch material with 144 yards of 
18-inch contrasting and 3% yards of ribbon. 











2 2 M4 ° , 
Patterns may be obtained by mail at 12 cents each from the 


Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 














Sarety, comfort, reliability, econ- 
omy, speed, acceleration, beauty 
these are the features that make the 
new Ford such a good value. Of all, 
there is none more important than 
SAFETY. 

The safety of the new Ford comes 
not only from its efficient brakes, 
but from many other factors. Among 








FEATURES OF 
THE NEW FORD CAR 
Beautiful low lines 

Choice of colors 
Quick acceleration 
Smoothness at all speeds 


55 to 65 miles an hour 








Silent, mechanical internal-expand- 
ing six-brake system, with all 
braking surfaces fully enclosed 
Four Houdaille shock absorbers 

Triplex shatter-proof glass 
windshield 


Reliability and economy 














Many factors contribute to the safety 
of the new Ford 


these are ease of steering and 
control, the Triplex shatter- 
proof glass windshield, and 
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or distribution of structural 
and mechanical weight, and 
the low ratio of unsprung 


the sturdy, balanced con- Forp Motor Company weight to sprung weight. 


struction of the car. 

A particularly interesting 
feature of the Ford car is the manner 
in which electric welding has been 
carried forward to new usefulness 
through the creation and develop- 
ment of hundreds of special welding 
machines. 

This very important and increas- 
ingly valuable tool of modern manu- 
facturing makes it possible to use 
one-piece units instead of several 
parts riveted or bolted together, with 
resulting gain in strength and 
simplicity. 

It also permits the use of steel 
forgings instead of castings or stamp- 
ings, without increase in weight or 
greatly increased cost. Steel forgings, 
in fact, are used everywhere in the 
new Ford where there is a possibility 
of wear. 

Another safety factor worth not- 
ing is the manner in which the new 
Ford holds the road at all speeds. 
This is due to the low center of 
gravity, thecarefully-planned balance 


Detroit, Michigan 


The co-ordinated action of 
the transverse springs and 
Houdaille hydraulic shock absorbers 
controls exaggerated bouncing. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the new Ford, of course, is its me- 
chanical, internal-expanding six 
brake system. This is unusually rel: 
able and effective because the surfaces 
of all six brakes are fully enclosed. 
Thus there is no possibility of wate: 
dirt or oil interfering with brak: 
action under any conditions. 

Screeching and groaning are pre 
vented by an exclusive Ford self- 
centering feature which brings the 
entire surface of the brake shoe in 
uniform contact with thebrakedrum. 

The value of the protection afforded 
by the Triplex shatter-proof glass 
windshield of the new Ford is shown 
by a recent survey indicating that 
65% of injuries in automobile acci- 
dents are due to flying glass. The 
windshield in the new Ford is so 
made that it will not fly or shatter 
under the hardest impact. 
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1. While wisteria (Wisteria chin- 
ensis) prefers a deep, rich soil, it 
thrives very well even in rather dry, 
sandy soil. 

2. The pansy (Viola tricolor), one 
of the garden flowers longest in culti- 
vation, delights in a cool, humid cli- 
mate, yet where is the gardener who 
is not acquainted with pansies, even 
in less favored localities? 

3. The Forsythia, or golden bell, is 
covered with bloom the first thing in 
spring, and it makes a most attrac- 
tive shrub for foundation and border. 

!. Browallia (Browallia speciosa) 
may be sown right in the border, tho 
for earlier flowers it is better to start 
the seed indoors. When well estab- 
lished in the border after frost is past, 
they will bloom right thru the hot, 
dry summer. 

5. Peonies (Paeonia) will grow in 
all kinds of soil, but best in deep, rich, 
rather moist loam. The eyes should 
be set two inches below the surface, 
and the soil preparation should be 
thoro for this favorite perennial. 

6. Shasta daisies (Chrysanthemum 
maximum) are attractive for summer 
and autumn bloom, and will prove 
hardy in most all the Cornbelt states. 

7. Larkspur (Delphinium) is a gar- 
den favorite which will do well in any 
garden soil, but best in deep, sandy 
loam, exposed to full sun. They keep 
well as cut flowers. 

8. Oswego tea (Monarda didyma), 
or bee balm and other names, is one 
of the most brilliant of the native 
wild flowers, and best of all it will 
thrive in any good garden soil. 

9. Sword lily Gladiolus) is so easy 
of culture, so free from pests, so low 
in cost, so readily available to all, 
that there is little wonder that its 
popularity has increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

10. Canterbury bells (Campanula 
medium) succeed especially well in 
the northern states. Planted in 
masses in the border, their bloom in 
June is beautiful beyond description. 
They are much used for cut flowers 
and last exceptionally well. 

11. The rose (Rosa), popular al- 
most the world over, includes among 
its lists both the hardiest and almost 
the tenderest of plants. 

12. Hydrangea does best in a soil 
that is rich and porous, and some- 
what moist, and they will also thrive 
in partly shaded positions. Bloom is 
more abundant in full sun when there 
is enough moisture. 

13. The Spirea vanhouttei demon- 
strates its popularity by its presence 
almost everywhere. It is graceful, 
generous with its beautiful bloom, 
and hardy even in the North. 

14. Golden glow (Rudbeckia lacini- 
ata) with its wealth of brilliant yel- 
low, will growin almost any soil and 
situation from a semi-shady place to 
full sun. 

15. Geranium (Pelargonium hor- 


forum), without which ho collection 












house plants is complete, is also 


much used in the garden and in porch 
boxes. 

16. The foxglove (Digitalis) is fine 
in any border, and will thrive in an 
almost unlimited variety of soils. In 
most gardens there is a week or two 
in which they dominate the whole 
garden. 

17. Ground ivy (Nepeta glechoma) 
is of the easiest possible culture, and 
once established will care for itself. 

18. The oriental poppy (Papaver 
orientale) is best divided after bloom- 
ing, late in July or August, when 
dormant, but if best bloom is ex- 
pected the following season, the roots 
should not be disturbed. They always 
grow in the autumn and these sum- 
mer-divided plants will make good 
growth. They will not recover in 
time to bloom if they are divided in 
the spring. 

19. Most of the lilacs (Syringa vul- 
garis) are large shrubs and they are 
particularly showy in bloom, espe- 
clally when they are massed in 
groups. They are hardy and of high- 
est value in the landscape. 

20. Hollyhocks (Althea rosea) may 
be had in both the single and the 
double forms. Plant in any good soil, 
either in spring or late summer, for 
bloom the following year. 

21. Adam’s needle ( Yucca filamen- 
tosa) usually does best in a well- 
drained, sandy loam. It is particu- 
larly valuable for lawn planting and 
for sub-tropical massing. 

22. The tulip (Tulipa) showiest of 
spring flowers, is particularly suit- 
able for planting close to buildings 
and walls, and for spotting in, singly 
and in clumps, among shrubbery and 
borders. 

23. The ever-popular dahlia will 
grow in any soil that will grow corn 
satisfactorily, and hold moisture thru 
periods of severe drouth. 

24. Speedwell (Veronica longifolia) 
thrives in a deep, rich soil, in an open 
position, and it is an exceptionally 
good border plant, with varieties 
varying in height from a foot and a 
half to three feet. 

25. Chinese lantern plant (Physal- 
is francheti) requires no extra care, 
but the seed should be sown indoors 
if highest development of fruit may 
be expected in the North before frost. 
Allow the plants a warm, sunny ex- 
posure, and let them stand from a 
foot to two feet apart in the row. 

26. Cannas require a warm, friable, 
rich, moist soil, and should not be 
planted until danger of frost is past. 
For mass effects they may be planted 
a foot apart each way, but double 
this distance should be allowed where 
the largest individual flowers are de- 
sired. 

27. Snapdragon (Antirrhinum ma- 
jus) is a perennial, but if the seed are 
sown very early in the spring, either 
in boxes in the house or in a frame 
out-of-doors, and transplanted to the 
border when danger of freezing is 
past, they will produce blooms dur- 


ing the first season in the garden. 

28. Cardinal climber (Quamoclit 
hybrida) with its small but abun- 
dant and most brilliant flowers, is 
much used on arbors, porches, walls, 
or screens. 

29. Clematis does best in a deep, 
loamy soil, with plenty of manure 
worked into the soil, and an abun- 
dance of moisture thru dry, hot 
weather. 

30. Li osestrife (Lythrum) is of easy 
culture in any moist, rich soil, and is 
frequently planted among shrubbery, 
where it will readily hold its own. 

31. Virginia cowslip or bluebell 
(Mertensia virginica) is found inhab- 
iting low or moist ground in its native 
habitat. Since it should remain un- 
disturbed for years, the plant is par- 
ticularly adapted to the rockery and 
to permanent borders, and the edges 
of ravines. 

32. Chrysanthemum (C. hortorum) 
in its various forms is grown in a 
variety of soils, altho a rich, deep 
soil and a long-growing season are 
most highly desirable. 

33. Strawflowers (Helichrysum 
bracteatum) will grow in any good 
garden soil to a high state of perfec- 
tion, and the blooms may be saved 
for winter bouquets, for this is one 
of the popular everlastings 

34. The aster, or China aster (Cal- 
liste phus chine nsis), is W idely variable 
under cultivation, and is one of the 
best of the garden annuals. In height 
it. may range all the way from six 
inches to thirty inches. 

35. Annual phlox (Phlox drum- 
mondi) will bloom all summer and 
until frost if stock and conditions 
are satisfactory. Give it a warm, 
sunny place in the garden. It will 
grow even in poor soil, but if you 
desire the highest of perfection, good 
soil and plenty of room, a square foot 
for each plant, will be necessary. 

36. Petunias (P. hybrida) are par- 
ticularly valuable in the garden be- 
cause they do well even on ordinary 
soil, and some of them well on poor 
soil. They will also bloom on soil too 
rich for satisfactory bloom for most 
other plants. 

37. The sweet william (Dianthus 
barbatus) likes a warm soil, and one 
that is well drained, especially in 
winter. No ice should be allowed to 
form around the perennial kinds, tho 
snow is the best of winter protection. 

38. Youth-and-old-age (Zinnia ele- 
gans) is commonly treated as an an- 
nual for northern localities, and will 
be covered with bloom from July un- 
til the first hard frost. They thrive 
in any deep soil of good quality, 
whether it is loamy or sandy, and 
you can sow the seed as soon as the 
soil is in fit condition. 

30. The sweet pea Lath {Tus odor- 
atus) requires for perfection a mod- 
erately rich garden soil, plenty of 
moisture, coolness and depth for their 
roots, and all this with open sunlight. 
They are, of course, grown from seed 
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You’d never 
think that Oats could 
be so Good 


You will never know the delicious difference 
between Genuine 3-Minute Oat Frakes, distin- 
guished by the Big Red 3 on the package, and 
ordinary oats, until you have actually tried it in 
your own home. Set a steaming bowl before each 
member of your family and let them tell you. 


Vitamized by Natural Process 


Mother Nature in her infinite widsom pours 
into sun-ripened oats more of the important 
growth-producing elements than into any other 
grain; and these, with the natural Vitamins, pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and minerals, are preserved 
by the 3-Minute process—nothing is added and 
nothing is taken away. In 3-Minute Oat FLaxes 
(the package with the Big Red 3) you will find these 
elements in just the proportions that Nature in- 
tended—unaltered by man. 


Fireless Cooked — 
at the Mili — for 12 Hours 


Selected whole white oats still in their hulls are 
Fireless Cooked—at the Mill—for 12 Hours—in 
their own moisture, in big, tight cookers that re- 
tain and perfectly blend all of the goodness of the 
grain, and bring out to the fullest extent a won- 
derful, new, nut-like flavor found in no other oats. 

All of the flouriness that cooks into a soggy, glutinous mass 
is eliminated; so that 3Munute Oat Frakes (the package with 
the Big Red 3) looks delightfully light, flaky and appetizing in 
the dish. This appetizing appearance and delicious flavor 
combine to make it the favorite of children and adults too. 


Cooks Perfectly in Exactly 
3 Minutes 


be ] 


This long cooking at the mill, besides bringing out all of 
the delicious flavor of the grain, partially dextrinizes the 
starches to a point where the thorough cooking is completed 
on your stove in exactly 3 Minutes—no more—no less. 


Regular Package, 10¢ Family Size, 25¢ 
(Except in Far West and Canada) 


Ask - a Free Trial Package 
We want ato tually 
package with the Big Red 3), 


try 3-Mrnute Oar Frakes (the 
ir own home. Fill out the 


end you a free trial package 





Three-Minute Cereals ( mpany, 846 Sixteenth Street, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Gentlemen: I want to try 3-Minute Oat Fraxes—please 
eend me a Free Trial Package and your new booklet. 


My Name eeeesece 
Address 
My Grocer's Name sin? ene 


Address. . 





planted sometimes in the fall, some- 
times in the winter, but certainly by 
very early spring. 

40. Verbenas (V. 
high among the garden flowers. 
are usually started indoors, tho even 
when seeds are sown in the open, as soon 
as the weather is settled and warm in 
the spring, flowering plants may be ob- 
tained by mid or late summer. 

$1. Love-in-a-mist (Nigella 
cena) should be sown in the open border 
in good soil any time after the soil is fit 
to work in the early spring, for the 
plants are entirely hardy. Thin to a 
space of about eight inc ‘hes. They re- 
quire relatively little care, 
not stand transplanting well, s 
where you desire the flowers. 

The azaleas will do best in a peaty 
or porous loamy soil, which is free from 
lime and which always retains plenty of 
moisture. They like half-shaded posi- 
tions. 

13. Forget-me-nots (Wyosotis) prefer 
a moist, half-shady place, yet even in an 
open, sunny border will do very nicely 
indeed if it is not too dry. They make an 
excellent combination with the early 
spring flowering bulbs, as well as fine 
masses of themselves. 

44. Bartonia (Mentzelia lindleyii) are 
best planted where the plants are to 
remain, since they do not bear trans- 
planting well. They thrive in sunny, 
either moist or dry situations, sheltered 
from strong winds. 

45. The columbine (Aquilegia cana- 
densis) revels in a light sandy soil, well 
drained, sheltered from severe winds, 
but open to the sun. Seeds planted in- 
doors very early may yield bloom the 
first season, but usually the second. 


hybrida) rightly rank 


de mas- 


) plant 


They are exceptionally beautiful and- 


hardy perennials for the garden. 

46. Calliopsis (Coreopsis tinctoria) will 
grow in any good garden soil with little 

‘are. Plant the seed in early spring. 

47. Tickseed (Coreopsis lanceolata) is 
particularly good for the hardy border, 
with its showy flowers, its tolerance as 
to soil, and the relatively little 
requires. 

48. Summer cypress (Kochia scoparia) 
is of easiest culture, particularly desir- 
able where more formal effects are de- 
sired. It is, of course, green in summer 
and turns red in autumn, and hence an- 
other name, burning bush, is often ap- 
plied. 

49. Flowering tobacco (Nicotiana) is 
of easy culture, but a deep, rich, loose 
loamy soil, with a hot exposure, is re- 
quired in the North, and the seed should 
be started very early in the spring. A 
liberal supply of potash and lime in the 
soil is necessary and this may be sup- 
plied by wood ashes. 

50. China pink (Dianthus chinensis) 
likes 2, warm, thoroly drained soil. This 
characteristic flower of the old-fashioned 
garden has been much used for edgings, 
and when given a suitable soil its pro- 
fusion of bloom leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

51. Blanket flowers (Gaillardia aris- 
tata) are well known for their profu- 
sion and duration of bloom. Since they 
last well in water they are much used for 
cut flowers. They do best in a light, 
open, well-drained soil, and should have 
plenty of sunlight and air. 

52. Cornflower (Centaurea cyanus) is 
among the garden flowers, and is per- 
fectly hardy, blooming until frost, and 
coming on in the spring from self-sown 
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Out at 5 in the morning . . . working 
all day in a steady downpour. cee 
That’s a mean day’s job for any man. 
But you can do it in a Fish Brand 
Work Suit or Slicker and come home 
at night as dry as when you started. 

These rugged garments, made right 
since 1836, are as water-proof as a 
whale’s back. Roomy and comforte- 
able, too, and built to last for years. 

Storeseverywherecarry Tower's Fish 
Brand Oiled Clothing. AJ. Tower Com 
pany, 16 Simmons St., Boston, Mags, 
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Al AMAZING 
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See them in the new, 
1929 Aladdin catalog! 
Many beautiful designs, 
justout. Aladdin Readi- 
Cut system saves you $200 to 
$800. All lumber is cut- 
to-fit at mill on huge 
labor-saving machines 
instead of on the job 
# where labor and lum- 
ber waste costs dearly! 
All materials for a 

Include: complete home, to- 

gether with instructions and plans for erecting, also 
Plumbing. Heating and Lighting Equip- 


PAY FREIGHT. 
7 Room Aladdin 


‘2597 


All Materials Readi-Cut 
Just one of many 
new prize-winning 


model homes in the 
<< 1929 Aladdin Line! 


Write for FREE Catalog 


Just out. Profusely illustrated. 
ete wear ss near- 
est Office today for your FREE Copy- 
ask for Catalog No 399. Send NOW. 
The ALADDIN CO., Bay City, Mich. 
Wilmington,N.C., Portiand, Ore. 





MAKE $12 taking orders for new Tablecloth. Looks 
DAILY like linen. Wash like oilcloth. No laundering. 
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seed. A good soil, of course, nas its ad- 

vantages, but the cornflowers are not as 

particular about soil as many plants. 
53. Nasturtiums (Tropaeolum) will 


thrive in any warm, sunny, moist place, | 


with well-drained soil. 

54. Searlet sage (Salvia splendens) 
does best in full sunshine but it may be 
used even in shady places to lighten 
up dark, woody recesses. Obtain seed 
of an early blooming variety of compact 
habit and sow very early indoors, or in 


a frame, in order to get good plants to | 


set out-of-doors in May. 


55. Deutzia will thrive in almost any | 


well-drained soil and they are particu- 
larly well adapted to the shrubbery bor- 
der, tho other uses are apparent to the 


plant lover acquainted with their grace- | 


ful beauty. 


56. The honeysuckles (Lonicera tata- | 


rica) are attractive shrubs which never 
appear weedy, which require no pruning 
and are of easiest culture. Should that 
not explain fully the popularity of these 
interesting and beautiful plants? 

57. Lupine (Lupinus polyphyllus) is 
readily grown from seed planted where 
the plants are desired. They are readily 
grown in a wide variety of soils, tho 


apparently they prefer soils relatively 


free from lime 

DS. Malecomia (Malcomia mariima), 
or Virginia stock, is of easiest culture. It 
reaches a height of about a foot, and is 
fine for the front of the border. Bloom 
may be had from spring to fall by means 
of successive plantings. For the earliest 
of bloom sow seed in the fall. 

59. Mignonette (Reseda odorata) is 
readily grown as a garden annual, and 
to some extent in greenhouses. A rich, 
friable soil is advantageous, and good 
drainage is essential to successful growth. 

60. Tall morning glory (Ipomoea pur- 
purea) grows most readily on a very 
wide variety of soils, as proved by the 
number found escaped from cultivation. 
A rich soil encourages largest possible 
growth, but this is a popular annual for 
practically all soils. 

61. Madagascar periwinkle (Vinca 
rosea) has run wild,in shady places ona 
wide variety of soils, tho a relatively 
rich soil, abundantly supplied with 
moisture tho by no means saturated, in- 
sures the best ground cover. 

62. The California poppy (Eschschol- 
zia Californica) is usually treated as a 


hardy annual, tho plants well protected | 


may live thru the winter and give some 
bloom the following season. It is a par- 
ticularly attractive plant for borders and 
edgings 

63. The blue thimble flower Gilia 
capitata) will grow on any good soil and 
the seed may be sown right where the 
plants are to grow. They are excellent 


for low masses, edgings, or for rock gar- | 


dens, and they may attain a height of 
from a foot and a half to two and one- 
half feet. 

64. Lily - of - the - valley (Convallaria 
majalis) is a hardy plant, and it is even 
found wild. It prefers a partially shady 
place and a moderately rich, moist soil. 
Pips planted in such soil make the finest 
of clumps. 

65. Mourning bride (Scabiosa atro- 


purpurea) can be sown in spring after | 
danger of frost is past. They are attrac- 


tive as cut flowers, for they last unusu- 
ally well. Any good soil suits them. 
66. The water lily (Nymphaea odor- 


ota) is available in wide variety, and the | 
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New ! A cereal 
so crisp it actually 


Orachles tn cream ! 


You’vE never known a cereal like Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies. It’s different in variety, shape and flavor! 

Just taste it right out of the carton. Toasty rice 
bubbles. Like fresh nutmeats—only much more 
delicious and crunchy! 

Serve them for breakfast. And when you pour on 
the milk or cream, listen to them crackle. That’s 
how crisp they are! 

Enjoy them for lunch—the children’s evening 
meal. Add fruits or honey to your Rice Krispies. 

Make candies with them, macaroons. Put them in 
soups. Butter and serve like crisp pop corn. There 
never was a cereal to use so many ways. 


Order a red-and-green package from your grocer. 


You and your family are on for a flavor surprise! 
gg in Battle Creek. 
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the truth about the 


federal Reserve 


and the farmer 


Ll; IS time that the truth should be told about the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Farmer. And in the May 
number of Successful Farming the truth WILL BE 
TOLD—“in one of the most sincerely straight-forward 
articles ever written on this vital and gripping subject 


—What Can the Farmer do to Improve the Present Bank System 7 
—Is Farm Money Being Used for Wall Street Speculation? 
—Have we developed “‘Banking High Blood Pressure’’ ? 

—What part did it play in the farm collapse? 

—Can banking practice affect Farm Prices? 

—Should the Federal Reserve be discarded ? 

—Has the Farmer had too Much Credit? 


These, and other sweeping ques- written by H. Parker Willis of 
tions affecting the pastand future Columbia, one of the nation’s 
prosperity of our farms are _ greatest financial authorities. 
weighed and analyzed fearlessly 

and fairly. Vast changes are Read also, in the May number— 
going on in the financial and “Soy Beans,” ‘The Church asa 
banking structure of the nation. _Cummunity Center,’’ “Advance 
They will vitally affect the farm- | Notes on Summer Fashions,” 
er in the next few years. Read “Getting Ready for Canning 
this significant analysis “The Season,’ “Good Times for the 
Farmer andthe ReserveSystem” Family’’—an issue packed full 
in the May Successful Farming, of profitable reading for you. 

For your convenience, a handy subscription coupon 


is enclosed with this issue. Use it for your 
own renewal, or the subscriptions of your friends. 


Successful Farming 


‘*The Farmer’s Service Station’’ 


Meredith Pub. Co., 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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garden pool with its water lilies js 4 
feature desired by almost all garden, 
who do not already have one, and tress- 
ured by those who have. 

67. The butterfly flower (Schizant} 
pinatus) is planted in spring when dan- 
ger of freezing is past, and flowers 
usually had in a few weeks from plant- 
ing. A good soil and a sunny place 
usually assure an abundance of bloom. 

68. Iris, among the showiest of gar- 
den blooms, are of many kinds, with 
different requirements, so there is iris 
for nearly every climate. 

69. Flowering almond (Prunus japon. 
ica) isa very desirable bush which some- 


| times grows to be a small tree. Any 


good, well-drained soil is satisfactory, 
and the plant is quite hardy. 

70. Visearia (Lychnis) requires a.sun- 
ny place, and it is a very useful peren- 
nial, growing from six inches to twenty 
inches in height. 

71. The evening primrose (Oenothera 
fruticosa) is particularly desirable for 
dry locations, where many other plants 
fail. It isa perennial, tending sometimes 
to biennial habits, and may be had in 
different varieties. 

72. Wild canterbury bells (Phacelia 
campanularis) will do very well in soil 
that is warm, sunny and not too moist. 
The plants are easily grown from seed 
planted in the spring. 

73. Cosmos (Cosmos bipinnatus) will 
bloom on a soil inclined to be sandy, 
certainly one not too rich. In the North 
it is desirable to plant the seed indoors 
in April and set in the open garden 
when danger of frost is past. 

74. Calla lily (Richardia or Zantedes- 
chia) yields the best bloom from summer 


| grown plants which are taken up in the 


autumn, given good loam and an abun- 
dance of root bloom. Allow a liberal 
quantity of liquid manure when well 


| established. 


75. Stoke’s aster (Stokesia cyanea 
laevis) thrives in a well-drained sandy 
loam. It is hardy and cultivation has 
resulted in a.large increase in size of the 
attractive bloom. 

76. Canary bird vine (Tropaeolum pere- 
grinum) produces flowers of an odd, 
irregular shape. The vine is a rapid- 


| growing annual and seed should be 


sown in good, well-drained soil as soon 
as danger of frost is past. 

77. Bluelace flower (Didiscus coerulea) 
does well in a warm, well-drained soil, 


| with plenty of sun. 


78. Begonias (Begonia tuberosa) are 
mostly grown from seed, tho many pre- 
fer to use cuttings. The tubers are good 
for many years, but the best plants are 
usually obtained in their second year. 

79. Painted tongue (Salpiglossis sinu- 
ata) prefers a deep, light, rich soil, not 
inclined to radical or sudden extremes of 
moisture and dryness. Seeds may be 
sown either outdoors in early spring, or 
indoors, and the plants set in the garden 
when danger of frost.is past. 

80. Clock vine (Thunbergia alata) or 
black-eyed Susan, is a perennial usually 
propagated by seeds, tho it can be 
grown from cuttings. A warm, sunny 
location, with soil fairly rich and thoroly 
drained, insures good results. Many use 
them for hanging baskets. 


What to Play, and How, is the subject 
of a circular distributed by the Unt 
versity of Nebraska at Lincoln. 
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Winners in Flower Contest 


Mrs. J. W. Graybill, Wash.... 1st 
Mrs. Leonard Sheridan, Iowa. 2nd 
Mrs. J. Fred Uleny, Indiana.. 3rd 
Miriam R,. Schwartzkopf, Ohio 4th 
Mrs. Wm. T. Wilson, Indiana. 5th 
Mrs. W.S. Reezor, Indiana... 6th 
Bert Niles, Michigan......... 7th 
Nedra Davis, Iowa........... 8th 
Louis P. Ueck, Michigan...... 9th 
Fleeta B. Woodroffe, Iowa... .10th 


Marguerite Humphreys, Ill....11th 
Mrs. Hallock Shearer, Illinois. 12th 
Mrs. M. K. Paulsel, Indiana. ..13th 
Mrs. Beryl Huffman, Indiana. 14th 
Mrs. Jno. F. Heck, Wisconsin. 15th 
Mrs. W. E. Craighead, Mo....15th 
Robert J. Beeson, Illinois..... 16th 
Mrs. H. M. Grebe, Missouri. . .17th 
Mrs. J. Beecher, Connecticut. 18th 
Virgial Grebe, Missouri....... 19th 
Mrs. F. H. Frame, Missouri. . . 20th 
Mrs. W. T. Bishop, Missouri.21st 
Mrs. E. 8S. Gleasman, Illinois. .22nd 
Mrs. Glenn Shroyer, Nebr... .23rd 
G. W. Cabele, Wisconsin..... 23rd 
Mrs. H. A. Montgomery, Iowa. 24th 


Mrs. John M. Price, Kansas. . .25th 
Mrs. J. F. Lipp, Ohio......... 26th 
Miss Emma Neff, Indiana... .27th 
Mrs. Carrie Cady, Wisconsin.28th 
Louise Schroeder, Ohio....... 28th 
Vera H. Watts, Illinois.....:. 28th 


Mrs. Helen Tedrow, Iowa..: .29th 
Miss Anna Zlatnik, Kansas. . . 29th 
Mrs. Wilbur Dallinger, Iowa. .30th 


Mrs. George Dix, Ohio....... 31st 
L. Fairree Graff, Illinois...... 31st 
Ruth Dallinger, Iowa........ 32nd 
Waldo Weatherly, Ohio...... 32nd 


Mrs. Winifred Walley, Iowa. .32nd 
Mrs. J. T. Stallings, Virginia. .33rd 


Raymond Davis, Iowa....... 33rd 
Miss Jessie Settle, Oklahoma.34th 
Wilma Fisnell, Missouri...... 35th 
Mrs. M. D. Work, Iowa...... 36th 
Wm. Kovar, Kansas.........37th 


Mrs. E. J. McDonough, Iowa.38th 
{uth B. Wayland, Tennessee .39th 


Nathan Corson, Illinois......40th 
Cordelia B. Day, Ohio........ 40th 
Mrs. Essie Corson, Illinois... .4ist 
P. F. Newton, Missouri...... 42nd 
Sam Clark, Oklahoma........ 43rd 
Mrs. R.S. Portwood, Illinois. .44th 


Mrs. J.C. Winter, Oklahoma. .45th 
Miss Lillie Dickerson, Ohio. ..46th 
Mrs. Otto E. Brownell, Iowa. .47th 
Hallock Shearer, Illinois......48th 
Mrs. C. L. Schwartz, Kansas. .49th 
Mrs. Myrtle Pierce, Wis...... 49th 
Hildegard Rother, So. Dakota. 50th 

When we tell you that there were 
58,746 entries in the Flower Con- 
test, you will readily realize how 
much time was required to carefully 
ind properly check ail of the flower 
lists. It was a pleasant task, but ex- 
plains why it has taken so long to 
make this report. 

The judges of the contest were: 

E. C. Volz, Professor of Floricul- 
ture, Iowa State College, Ames, 
low a. 

H. M. Knudson, President of the 
Iowa Florists, Mason 


Society ol 
City, Iowa. 

Robert S. Herrick, 
State Horticultural Society, 
Moines, Iowa. 

They are entitled to every praise 
for the painstaking care they took 

make the awards in absolute 
fairness to all. We sincerely thank 
them, and all of you, for your par- 
ticipation in this educational con- 
test. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Secretary, 
Des 


Watch the May issue for club program 
Ips by Mrs. Ethel Marshall of Kansas 
State Agriculture College. 
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th A) Sp ring 

with En-ar-co Motor Oil 

Don’t take risks this spring. The motor oil 


plays a bigger part in determining your 
tractor’s efficiency than any other single factor. 





ONTINUOVUS work or frequent delays . . . smooth running 

or a laboring motor... perfect cooling or overheating... 
full power or a lagging tractor... you determine which you 
will have when you select your oil. 


Start right! Get a drum of En-ar-co Motor Oil from your dealer. 
Drain the crankcase and refill with En-ar-co. You'll get new 
power and smoother running—a full day’s work each day. 


En-ar-co stands up under the hardest strain—the hammering 
of pistons and connecting rods and the intense heat of the ex- 
plosions cannot break the body of En-ar-co. It acts like millions 
of tiny ball bearings. 

Use En-ar-co in your car, truck, light plant and any other 
motors as well—it assures you perfect protection from wear and 
friction. It reduces upkeep cost. 


“ Per Gallon \ 
rs 55 Gal. Steel Drums . $ .80 
“LUa-CC 30 Gal. Half Drums. .85 
> 5 Gal. Drums..... 1.00 
fF MOTOR O/L_ i Gel Gem access Lea 





Light — Medium — Heavy — Extra Heavy 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


roducer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century. / 
Branches and Service Stations in 126 Principal Cities of the United States. j 4 


eecsscess eesesscessesecessessscsssssssss CLIP HERE sescssscscessesssesssecsesssssessssscess 


The 


Children Enjoy It—Send forthe EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE 


A 


THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. 
National Building Cleveland, Ohio. 


I enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and 
packing. Send En-arco Auto Game FREE 





Ble Maint ft. 2c. ccccaccececncccocescescenscasesasstbesene 

amo Ss, ov R.P. D... Ne. .cncocccsscnscequssmencssedesssseemns 
oe on ese DEiccaconnnseeusaqnestaa 
My Dealer’s Name is......----------------2---------------=---- P0008 tec cnnntingnnnnpmmunnaietit 
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Ford Mercer 


Leader Advances 


ORD MERCER, who in 1924 was 
Paine the world’s champion 4-H 
club boy at the International Live- 
stock Exposition held at Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant state club 
agent, D. P. Trent, director of the ex- 
tension division at the Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, announced recently. Mercer 
will assist B. A. Pratt, state club agent, 
in working with club boys and girls. 
Mercer gained a national reputation 
for himself, Lincoln county, his home 
community, the extension division of 
A. and M. college, and the state when 
he was awarded the Horace A. Moses 
leadership trophy given to the outstand- 
ing 4-H club boy of the world. During 
the past four years Mercer has 
been finishing his club program 
and assisting county agents and 
home demonstration agents, un- 
officially, in promoting club work. 
The son of a tenant farmer, 
and living on a farm located a 
considerable distance from the 
county seat, Ford, by sheer grit 
and tenacity, schooled himself in 
the fine art of growing and judg- 
ing corn, chickens, and pigs, and 
clearly stamped himself as an 
outstanding club boy.—R. V. P., 
Okla. 


Corn “Prince” Is 
Airplane Fan 


HRILLS greater than those 
of his first airplane ride came 
to Joseph Mountjoy, 12 years 
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Joseph has been in a plane twice, but 
shyly admitted that the real thrill came 
when the purple ribbon of sweepstakes 
winner fluttered from the ten-ear sample 
of yellow corn which he had entered in 
the junior classes of the state corn show. 
Joseph’s victory marks him as the peer 
for the year of the 1,921 Illinois boys’ 
and girls’ club members growing corn as 
their project. 

Joseph has been in corn club work 
five years and in calf club work two 
years. He is in the eighth grade at school. 

Not to be outdone by his father, Joe, 
as his parents call him, had 
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Dreamed of College 


NET profit of $241.94 from a 2- 
4% year-old Jersey heifer in 348 da 
is a high mark for the best dairymen t 
reach. But in this case it was done by 
high-school boy who wanted to go 
college. 

David Camfield dreamed of college 
but worked to get the money. He bor- 
rowed $150 to buy a purebred Jerse: 
heifer. Two years later that heifer mad 
the above record reported by Joe Du: 
vocational agricultural instructor. 

In 348 days David’s heif- 
er, Pretty Oxford Bertha 





quite a string of winnings to 
his credit before capturing 
the highest award in the 
junior classes of the state 
show. In 1926 he won the 
junior championship at the 
Illinois state fair, while this 
past year he won the junior 
championship in a Peoria 
corn show and was also a 
regional winner in the jun- 
ior classes of the Interna- 
tional Hay and Grain Show, 
a department of the Chicago 
International Livestock Ex- 
position. 

Just to prove that he can 
grow big yields as well as 
win in the showroom, Joe in 











produced 7,164 pounds 
milk containing 389.9 
pounds of butterfat. Hi 
bull calf sold for $145, mak- 
ing the gross profit $363.80 
The feed cost $102.86, in- 
surance $10, interest $9 
David cared for his cow 
while he was going to school 


Arbor Day 


NE of our most impor- 

tant days is Arbor da) 
set aside each year to plat 
trees. Some years ago ies ] 
I was a little girl we used 
to plant one tree for a whole 











1926 turned in the highest 
yield for the state from a 
strain of hybrid corn, the 
seed of which had been put 
out at different points by J. R. Holbert, 
agronomist of the federal department of 
agriculture. His yield was 121 bushels an 
acre. He comes to his new honor na- 
turally for his father, Joseph Mountjoy, 
was corn king of Illinois three years ago 
and annually makes a strong bid for 


Joseph Mountjoy corn 
prince of Illinois 


school. Some schools still 
plant only one tree, and 
that certainly is better than 
no tree at all. But in this 
day when everyone is talking and think- 
ing about forestry and actually reforest- 
ing, some schogls plant thousands of 
trees on Arbor day. 

In some states school boards have 
bought land and let children plant it 
with trees given by the state on Arbor 
day. One school board plants 
ten acres every year in this way. 














This plan surpasses the old idea 
of Arbor day when one tree was 
planted which was soon broken 
off by children playing about it. 
During the past year many boys 
and girls have enrolled in the 
forestry work of the 4-H clubs 
The date for Arbor day is 
chosen by the governor of th 

state in each state. 

Inspeaking of reforestation 
President Coolidge said: “Th 
forests of the future must be 
planted today. Let us apply to 
this creative task the boundless 
energy and skill we have so long 
spent in harvesting the free gifts 
of nature.”’ 

Since the time of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, the presi- 











old, of Logan county, Illinois, 

when he won the corn “‘prince”’ 

title of Illinois at the recent ninth 
annual utility corn show held in 
connection with the annual farm and 
home week at the colle re of agric ulture, 
University of Illinois. 


David Camfield and his purebred cow 


honors in the state-wide competition. 
The son thus enjoys some advantages 
but he is,the kind that wins.—F.J.K., IIL. 


dents of the United States have 
been issuing such messages, to 
you and to me, toall of the boys 
and girls and men and women o! 
our great nation; because our forests are 
in some respects the most important 
of all our natural resources.—M. T., 
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Maybe you don’t know 
what a good tractor you have! 





—here’s a way to make it operate like 


Give that tractor of yours a filling of Quaker State 
Tractor Oil of the right grade. Then cut loose on 
the toughest job you can find. 

Man, this is oi/. Oil that stands up and fights heat 
to a standstill. Oil that tirelessly smoothes the way 
for every moving part. Oil that leaves no carbon in 
its wake. The old tractor will kick up her heels like 
a frisky young colt. And she’ll stay young and 
sweet-running and willing. Because this is a dif- 
ferent kind of oil from start to finish. 

First: Quaker State Specialized Tractor Oils 
have the right start in life. They are made exclu- 
sively from 100% pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 
And this Crude, because of its quality, costs two to 
three times as much as the crude from which most 
tractor oils are made! 

A good beginning! Next: Quaker State Tractor 
Oils are specialized to the job. Quaker State engi- 
neers studied all important makes of tractors, be- 
fore a drop of this oil was produced. Then they set 
about refining oils especially suitable for their use. 
There was no guess work. When they had finished, 
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QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 
TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY 
Oil City, Pa. 


it never did before 


they had a grade of oil custom-built to every tractor 
lubrication need! 

The Quaker State dealer in your vicinity will 
tell you just what grade of Quaker State is exactly 
suited to your make of tractor. Get acquainted with 
him! Buy a drum of Quaker State right now, and 
you'll be set to lick that 75% of all tractor troubles 
which come from poor lubrication. You'll find out 
what a good tractor you really have! 


And for your automobile— 


Buy Quaker State Motor Oil at the green-and- 
white service station sign! This oil is super-refined 
—a special process which removes from every gal- 
lon a quart or more of material that has little or no 
value in lubricating an automobile motor. Instead 
of a quart of waste, you get four full quarts of lubri- 
cant in Quaker State. An extra quart in every 
gallon! 
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dentifrice 


if taking care of children’s teeth the 

problem is to keep decay from ever 
starting. Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
(Bicarbonate of Soda) will do this, at 
least as well as any of the far more 
expensive dentifrices on the market. 
Ask your dentist! 

Baking Soda neutralizes mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. Also, it 
thoroughly cleans the teeth—for it has 
a natural “‘bite’’ that efficiently re- 
moves film. 

Get another package of Baking Soda 
today and try it as a dentifrice. To be 
sure of the highest quality insist on 
either Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand. 
Both are the same and have been made 
by the same company for over 80 years. 

CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 


ARM & HAMMER AND COW BRAND BAKING 

SODA ARE IDENTICAL, BOTH ARE BICAR- 

BONATE OF SODA IN ITS PUREST FORM 
EXCEEDING THE U, S. P. STANDARDS. 


Here’s a hint on cooking green vegetables, To keep 

them fresh and green and flavorsome use Bakin 

Soda. Just add a pinch to the water in owbiek 
they are cooked. 


Provides an effective cover —~ 
easily opened and closed 





for children 





FREE! Send the coupon for booklet 








Church & Dwight Co., Inc. (0-4) 


80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free booklet on Baking Soda 
as a household remedy—also send me a free 
set of thirty beautifully colored bird cards. 

PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


Name 





Addres S _ 


City inieenilindiadiiaies =: 
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Dressing the Rabbit 


ROBABLY the simplest, most hu- 
mane, and most effective way to kill 
a rabbit is to hold it by the hind legs, 


, head downward, and strike it a sharp 
| blow behind the ears with a short, heavy 


stick. It should then be “stuck” by 


thrusting a slender bladed knife into the | 


jugular vein. 


Hold it head downward | 


until all blood has drained out. This is | 


necessary that the flesh may be white 


and clear. Then hold it by the ears and | 


slowly but firmly press the lower part of 
the abdomen to drain the bladder. 
Make a slit in both hock joints, be- 
hind the tendon, and hang the animal to 
nails or hooks fastened to a wall, far 
enough apart to widely spread the legs, 


about shoulder high. Slit the skin from | 
| the hock down the inside of the leg, for- | 
ward of the vent, and up to the other | 


hock; cut around the legs at the hocks 


and with the fingers start skinning. Skin | 


the tail about half an inch, cut it off, 
leave the rest of the bone in the skin. 
Strip the skin downward, carefully pre- 
venting loose hairs from sticking to the 
carcass. Leave the fat adhering to the 


| carcass rather than removing it on the | 
| hide. 
Remember you are preparing two 


| each. 
| stained, and the carcass must not be | 
| contaminated, 


commodities, a pelt and a carcass, and 
there are certain qualities demanded of 
The fur must not be torn or 


soiled, or littered with 


| hair. Continuing the skinning, the 
| forelegs are then pulled thru, cut around, 
| and released; the ears cut off and re- | 


| skinned. 


moved with the hide, and the head 
The hide comes off intact ex- 
cept the incision across the hind legs. 
The disposal of the pelt will be discussed 


| next month. 


NEXF make anincisioninthe abdom- 
inal wall, insert two fingers to guard 


| against puncturing the entrails and open 
| from the hind legs to the breast bone. The 


| heart, lungs, liver, and kidneys. 


hind legs are connected by a bony struc- 
ture that cuts easily. This must be cut 
to remove the large intestine. Then the 
intestines are removed. Leave in the 
Care 
must be used in removing the gall blad- 
der from the liver. Remove the head 
and feet. 

If you have been careful you now 


‘ have an attractive piece of meat, with- 


out blood, hair, or stain. 
allowed a spot of blood or some hairs to 
lodge upon it, do not wash, but wipe 
with a clean, dry cloth that leaves no 
lint. The carcass should be carefully 
protected from flies by a muslin cloth, 
not paper. Then it should be chilled for 
at least six hours, preferably longer. 
Wrap in transparent waxed paper and it 
is ready for the consumer. 

The breeder who raises rabbits and 
prepares them for the local market will 
frequently have to develop his market. 
This will not be a very difficult task for 
anyone who will advertise. 

Almost any progressive butcher will 
be glad to let you place some rabbits in 
his shop, if they are prepared attrac- 
tively, to be sold by him on commission, 
and at no risk to him, until he develops a 
rabbit-meat business. Large, colorful, 
and attractive posters, 
butcher-shop display, 


If you have | 


especially for | 
can be secured 


from the government and the American | 


Rabbit and Cavy Breeders’ Association 
free or at nominal cost.—J. D. Brandon. 














PANHANDLE-PLAINS 


of Texas and Adjacent States 


ROCK ISLAND 


es THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE am 


April, 1929 


Choice Wheat Lands 


COUNTRY 


along the Rock Island Lines 


Good, smooth, plains land, ready for 
the plow, producing abundant crops 
of high content protein wheat. Also 
forage and other common farm crops. 
Unexcelled for live stock, dairying, 
and poultry. 


A New Railroad 


is being built by the Rock Island from 
Amarillo, Texas, to Liberal, Kansas— 
one hundred forty-five miles—open- 
ing up some of the finest wheat land 
and affording many opportunities. 


Attractive Prices and Terms 


Progressive citizens of 22 counties 
(organized as the Panhandle-Plains, 
Inc.) are effectively cooperating in 
development of this agricultural 
Empire. 

Good land ranging from $25.00 up- 
ward per acre can be secured on very 
easy terms. 


For free illustrated booklet and 
full information, address 


L. M. ALLEN 
Vice-President and Pass’r Traffic Mar. 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ALL-SILK PONCEF. ah 


JUST 
and address, 


you want, and we will 
send you this all-silk 


ble our p 
it at our expense. 


Guaranteed 


You’d never believe you } 
could buy an all-silk dress 5 

for $1.98 until yousee aoe 3 
this one. It’s a beauty! — 

Nicely made of all-silk » fod 


all-silk pongee tie, bindings, 


foctly, The low price doesn’t 
mean it is a cheap dress, for 
guaranteed 


Colors: Natural tan, with 
choice of rose or Copen- 
hagen biue trimming. 

Misses’ sizes: 14, 16, and 18 
years; women, 32 to 44 bust. 


ORDER TODAY! 
Don’t Send Money | 


Don’t send one penny with 
order—we will ship the dress C.O. OD. 


livers the dress to you. We have paid 


WALTER FIELD CO. 
Dept. Ai452,, CHICAGO 







r name 
J eete size 
color r of the dress 


rice, return 


LL-SILK 





on collar and pock- 
teed to wash per- 














pure silk. 











the postman $1.98 when he de- 


postage and all costs of sendin 
package to you. Order t oday t 


Order by No. 82 

















factory.. Stoll quality na 


tionally known for years. Big complete line camp 
equipment, tents, auto beds, atepnene ~~ geet 




















W here Guessing Will Fail 


Continued from page 11 


cent of the time For corn, hogs, cattle, 
poultry, and butter, it has been accurate 
70 and 80 percent of the time. 

The methods used in arriving at a 
forecast are of particular interest. In 
the ease of the “Kansas Agricultural 
Situation,’’ with which the writer is most 
familiar, the work involved is consider- 
able. Prior to the first attempts at fore- 
casting, members of the department of 
agricultural economics spent nearly four 
years in gathering and assembling price 
records, market receipts, crop reports, 
and any data that appeared to have a 
bearing on prices. These were charted 
and studied to determine the usual sea- 
sonal weak and strong spots in the 
market. 

Next, the exceptional price swings 
were analyzed to determine the reasons 
for price movements contrary to those 
most frequently experienced at any given 
season of the year. All such material 
is used as a background or a “road 
map.’ Then when a particular situation 
is to be studied the current information 
is assembled and compared with the 
usual and exceptional price trends in the 
past. 

Current information that is available 
is, of course, of most importance in 
gauging price trends. In the case of 
wheat we may list some of the things 
taken into consideration from both the 
supply and demand standpoints: 


Supply Demand 

Total supply? Needs of importing countries? 
Where is it? When needed? 
When willit move to Domestic requirements? 

market? General price level? 
Its quality? Wheat prices compared to 
Visible supply? general level? 
Stocks afloat? Trend of general price level? 
Carryover? Volume of speculation? 


Needless to say that it takes consider- 
able experience to properly evaluate the 
various factors. Furthermore, it is ap- 
parent that where information concern- 
ing any of the factors involved is lack- 
ing or unreliable, error will result. Per- 
haps the biggest factor in the wheat mar- 
ket is the total supply factor, and when 
crop prospects make a decided turn in 
either direction for better or worse in one 
of the principal producing countries, the 
forecast based on conditions prior to the 
change in crop conditions will be in 
error. 


OR that reason it is difficult to fore- 
cast with a great degree of accuracy 


more than 60 or 90 days inadvance fora | 
crop such as wheat. Hog, cattle, and corn | 
prices are not subject to as many influ- | 
ences as wheat prices so that it is feasi- | 


ble to attempt a longer time forecast. 


It is doubtful whether market fore- | 
casts will ever be 100 percent accurate. | 


There are several factors concerning 
which information cannot always be se- 
cured. However, we are constantly 
faced with the problem, whether indi- 
vidually or collectively, of gauging the 
time of sale and success or failure often 
depends on judging accurately. A wheat 
importer testifying before the Royal 
Food Council in London stated, “The 
only difference between a successful im- 
porter and an unsuccessful importer is 
that the successful importer can tell 
what the market is going to do three 
times in five, while the unsuccessful one 
can tell two times in five.” 


SUCCESSFUL 
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marketing your product 
—MEAT 


OR many years, ‘“‘Swift’s Premium”’ on han. and bacon 

has been to buyers an unfailing guide to finest quality. 
Recently Swift & Company began to show the name Swift in 
dots along the side of Premium Ham and Bacon. This makes 
single slices easily identifiable when purchased. 


In a similar way, Swift & Company has now made it possible 
for consumers to buy fresh meat with equal assurance of 
finest quality. 


The word “Swift” is now repeated in dots along the entire 
side of quality beef, so that it is easily distinguishable on indi- 
vidual retail cuts. 


Only the best grades of beef receive the Swift mark. As 
buyers become acquainted with this fact, the result should be 
an increased demand for quality beef, thus broadening the 
market and benefiting the entire live-stock industry 


The marking of fresh meat is just one of many interesting 
subjects included in Swift & Company’s new 1929 Year Book, 
just off the press. 


You’ll find this book absorbing reading. Upon request we 
shall be pleased to send you a copy with our compliments. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


Swift & Company 





Swift & Company 
Public Relations Dept., 4110 Packers Ave., 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, III. 


Please send me a copy of the 1929 Swift Year Book. 
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3 Gardening for Girls 
bad ROBIN perched on 
| an apple tree, sing- 

d ing lustily of new 


life to come; a wonderfully tender, fresh 
aspect to the world, sensed strongest in 
the mornings on your way to school; a 
distinct feeling that winter clothes are 
much too heavy and somber; what’s all 
this? It’s spring again! 

And with it came an urge, a restless 
desire to take some part in all this an- 
nual rejuvenation, to help the world re- 
gain its summer beauty. And clamoring 
loudest for attention is the garden. 

Do you share in the family plans for 
the garden? It’s a pretty barren place 
these days, deserted looking, ragged. 
But picture to yourself the joys of pick- 
ing fragrant pink and white or lavender 
sweet peas, or imagine the morning dew 
on the velvet faces of nasturtiums! If 
that fails to arouse your enthusiasm, 
what wouldn’t you give just now for a 
steaming ear of tender corn, covered 
with dripping butter, salt and pepper; 
or crisp little radishes; or a fresh tomato 
salad! 

The young girl in the family should 
find joy in helping plan the garden and 
working in it. Especially in the spring, 
it is such a satisfying wholesome sort of 
activity, and it feels so good to be out 
in the soil again so long hidden by snow 
and ice. 

Hurry right out-of-doors as soon as 
the ground is workable and get in some 
early peas, radishes, and lettuce. Of 
course, they may not amount to much, 
but if they do, the family will rise up 
and call you blessed. Resolve to try a 
few new flowers this year. Plans for the 
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flower beds should be made ahead of 
time and remember, a seed catalog is a 
most enthralling piece of literature. 

There are several of the old stand- 
bys among the annuals which you will 
want to try in your flower garden this 
year. These include ageratum (Blue 
Perfection), alyssum, annual candytuft, 
cosmos, California poppy, marigolds 
(dwarf and giant), mignonette, and zin- 
nias. 

Then, of course, you will want hardy 
asters, sweet peas, snapdragons, and 


petunias. Asters will grow successfully - 


in almost any garden but they need 
special enrichment of the soil, usually 
wood ashes and lime. It is wise to grow 
asters in a row apart from the other 
flowers. 

Sweet peas must be planted early, as 
soon as the ground is workable, so they 
will be able to withstand the hot days 
when they come. Sweet peas must be 
grown apart from the rest of the garden, 
too. Prepare the soil at least a foot deep 
for the row and enrich it. Plant the 
seeds at least two inches deep, and 
water them at least once a week. 


E CAREFUL not to piant your 

flower seeds too deep. A good rule 
is not to plant a seed more than twice 
its depth. The only exception to the 
rule is sweet peas. 

It’s a good idea to interest the young- 
er children in the garden. Why not give 
each one a small plot of his own in 
which to work? It will encourage the 
little boy or girl to develop an interest 
in flowers and besides, will provide a 
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pastime for some otherwise uninterest 
ing play hours. Take part in the family 
gardening this year, girls! It’s a fasci- 
nating job.—R. H. 
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Sunset Colors 


MARGARET says, “Nothing thrills 
me more than a beautiful sunset. 
My room is on the west and I love the 
many tones of yellow and red which fill 
my room at sunset. After the sun goes 
I like to think that the color need not 
go with it, so I have tried to carry out 
these sunset colors in the furnishing of 
my room.” 

Margaret didn’t despair because she 
could not have the rich silks and velvets 
which carry those soft, luscious colors 
she loves so much, but she set about to 
get those colors in materials she could 
afford. Nothing less than the gorgeous 
sunset colors would satisfy her, however. 

She painted the wall and woodwork 
rich yellow ivory and the floor a very 
dark’ dull brown. First she searched for 
curtain material. She found just what 
she needed for draw curtains in a soft 
French gingham with intermingling 
stripes of yellow red, red yellow, red 
violet, and yellow green. ‘These draw 
curtains were not lined because she loved 
the colors as the light played thru them. 

For the floor this industrious girl made 
some large crocheted rugs of rags she 
had dyed the same colors as in her cur- 
tains except in darker tones. She also 
dyed almanac cloth in soft red violet 
tones for her couch cover and curtain 
for her dressing-table. 


6 ce couch was placed opposite the 
west window where Margaret might 
sit and enjoy the gorgeous sunsets to her 
heart’s content. At the ends of the 
couch she built attractive and useful 
bookcases of boxes. The outside of the 
boxes was painted ivory like the wood- 
work, and the insides the soft yellow 
green tones in the curtains. The books, 
pillows and accessories are all in the 
varying tones of yellow, red, violet, and 
een. 

Above the couch is a simple cotton 
textile print which ties up all the colors 
in the room and furnishes the needed bit 
of pattern. The dressing-table is also 
hand-wrought from boxes. The small 
chest of drawers and chairs are of a 
rich natural finish. Margaret with her 
own rich coloring and vivaciousness cer- 
tainly seems to belong in this room so 
expressive of herself, and she is happy 
because the lovely glow of the sunset 
does not fade from it. Not only because 
the room is a part of Margart but the 
satisfaction and joy of planning it and 
working out her own ideas will always 
be to her a source of happiness and an 
inspiration to her friends.—E. R.C. 












Big New Catalog 
Just Out 
Send for It Today—FREE 


“Sears New Catalog is ready.’’ Season after 
season, to more than one-third of all the families in 
the United States, that simple message is a looked- 
for announcement. This season it means more than 
ever before. As usual, in this new book prices are 
lower than you'll find anywhere else. And you would 
also expect the greater variety and the wider range of 
merchandise only the World’s Largest Store can offer. 
And the faster, less than 24-hour service. 


But, in this new catalog, you'll find more than 
that. Wearing apparel for the entire family, home 
furnishings, tires, farm needs, and the thousands of 
other articles that can be conveniently delivered by 
parcel post are now sent to you postpaid. Now 
when you order such items, all you send is the price 
shown on the article. No more trouble figuring 
weights or estimating postage. We pay the postage 
to wherever you live! A new convenience and even 
greater savings are thus made possible. 

This new Spring and Summer Catalog keeps pace 
with the modern idea. Never before have we shown 
such stylish and such new merchandise. New colors. 
New improvements. New quality—yes, a better 
quality in some lines than can be had elsewhere, 
regardless of price! This is our greatest catalog. 


SUCCESSFUL 
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If you have not seen a Sears Catalog for a season 
or two, send coupon now for this new book. Prices, 
quality, variety will be a revelation to you. Book 
shows over 35,000 articles of latest up to date 
merchandise on nearly one thousand pages. See 
why more than 12,000,000 customers buy from it. 


FREE!—Send Coupon Now! 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago—Philadel phia— Boston—Minneapolis—Kansas City— 
Atlanta — Memphis — Dallas — Los Angeles — Seattle. 

Send to the Store Nearest You 
Send Latest General Catalog. 65S5 
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“Drawing a bead” 
on the Bullseye... 


ECAUSE of its smooth, easy action, 

long barrel and businesslike appearance, 
the ten-shot small-bore Colt “Woodsman” 
Automatic Pistol is an ideal fire arm for the farm. 
This versatile model is well adapted for target 
practice or ridding fields land granaries of de- 
structive varmints,. It shoots the economical -22 
caliber long rifle cartridge with surprising power, 
penetration and accuracy, or handles the new 200 
yard ammunition with perfect satisfaction. 

Like all Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols the 
“Woodsman” is the culmination of Colt’s 93 years’ 
experience in fire arms manufacture. It is hand as- 
sembled and finished from accurately machined 
forgings of finest steels. Nearly 1000 operations, 
including 187 gauge and visual inspections, are re- 
quired in its manufacture. Finally, each Colt Arm 
is expertly target-tested to that absolute shooting 
accuracy which has won highest honors in National, 
State and local competition. 

The “Woodsman” has the Colt Slide Lock, when 
placed in proper position, effectually preventing 
accidental discharge, even when carried at full cock. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 





SUCCESS 





FUL FARMING 


. - Accuracy « Dependability 


Durability -Safety 












Colt’s Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems ; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist qoute in ~ ed 
or joining a Revo 


Colt’s new Catalog No. oe isthe 
most complete Fire Arms Man- 
ual ever issued. Write for it; also 
for your copy of “‘Makers of 
History,” the thrilling story of 
Colt accomplishments. 


MFG. CO. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Making Your “Marks” 


HEN you were younger didn’t you 

sit by your mother’s side on se\ 
ing days watching her create the mo 
wonderful garmentsimaginable? Son 
times from new materials, sometin, 
from old fabrics, but always you s 
by and observed. And was it not 4 
mystery to you how she could look 
at a fashion picture, unfold a patter: 


| and almost before you realized it, be 
| sewing? 


| why she made plaits one place, and per- 





The unsolved problem to you was ho 
she knew which seams to sew together 


haps a tuck or dart another place. 

Now, being a club girl, some of thes 
sewing problems seem less bewilder- 
ing for you are beginning to learn the 
“tricks of the trade” and are alway 
eager to learn more of them. 

Hints for cutting garment.—There are 
lots of precautions necessary in cutting 
a garment and after the pattern has 
been carefully measured and corrected 
then all notches, darts, lines for plaits o1 
decorations, and the like, must in some 
way be transferred from the pattern to 
the dress material. “But how can | 
mark this dart, or drape, or plait?” you 
ask in desperation. Your material is 
navy blue and no pencil mark would 
show. Well, that is why I began this 
little message to you, to tell you how 
“marks” are made in the sewing world. 
If you will make them with great pre 
cision and accuracy there will be fewer 
ill-fitting clothes in the world, fewer 
stretched seams, and lots less ripping 
is apt to be necessary. 

One of our simplest means of trans- 
ferring marks from the pattern to the 
material is by using notches (those little 
V-shaped places at the pattern edges). 
There may be single notches or double 
or triple ones and the object is to show 
which seams to match and sew together. 
This is a most helpful method, but here’s 
one thing that if practiced will save you 
many a narrow, ravelled-out seam. Cut 
the notch with the point of the V ex- 
tended out instead of in as the pattern 
shows it. When you are ready to baste, 
notches are easily matched and after- 
ward can be clipped off without danger 
of narrowing the seam as occurs when 
notches jab into the edge of the gar- 
ment. 

Tailors’ chalk and measures.—If you 
do not mark your notches this way, a 
mark may be made with a pencil on 
light colors and with tailors’ chalk on 
dark colors. Tailors’ chalk is hard and 
can be sharpened to a point so it will 
make a finer, more accurate mark than 
soft blackboard chalk will. This may 
be obtained from almost any tailor’s 
shop. This chalk is convenient to use 
for the mark of a neckline if you prefer 
not to cut it until ready for finishing. It 
is equally as helpful in marking the_line 
for the hem at the bottom of the skirt 

In measuring skirt lengths a yard- 
stick is indispensable and if your mother 
or sister will hold it with one end on th: 
floor, marking the skirt at intervals as 
you turn slowly in a circle, the hem 


| should hang straight and even. Yes, « 


yard-stick is needed in the sewing-room, 
a ruler should be there, too, and also a 


| six-inch rule which measures the short 


lengths conveniently. A more accurate 
measure is obtained with a flat rule than 
with a tape measure. But the latter 1s 
necessary for measuring curves. Be sure 











to buy a firmly woven one which will 
not stretch easily. 

I have told about marking with chalk 
or pencils, and still another method, 
which is quite permanent but slower to 
do, is making tiny stitches, called tai- 
lors’ tacks, with basting thread. Good 
dressmakers always place a line of long 
basting stitches down the center front 
and back of the garment almost as soon 
as they lay down their shears. 

Making a tracing board.—1 have saved 
one of the best ideas for marking until 
the last, and that is how you can make 
a chalk tracing board. On these you 
can trace the lines for plaits, tucks, or 
rows of shirring, and you can mark the 
even Outlines for scallops, points or 
braiding patterns or other decorations. 

A chalk tracing board! Yes, and with 
it you will use one of those old-fashioned 
tracing wheels. If you cannot find one 





at home you may purchase them at any | 


notion counter for a small cost. 
Now for the directions for making the 


board. Provide a piece of wallboard cut | 


into a size about 12 inches by 28 inches, 
next buy two half-balls of blue carpen- 
ters’ chalk from a hardware store, and 
buy one-half yard of the thinnest cheese- 
cloth. 
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How to Make 
ONEY 


With Your Farm Machinery 


And Eliminate 80% of 


Breakdowns and Repairs 
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| This Practical, Inexpensive Method—Recently Adopted By 
Leading Farm Equipment Makers— Now Easily Applied To Your 


The blue chalk is grated and crum- | 


bled into a powder on a grater and is 
then mixed thin enough with water so 
it will spread smoothly onto the wall- 
board with a small, clean paint brush. 
The first coat of chalk dries in a few min- 
utes, and a second, and perhaps a third 
coat is added. 
chalk has dried, cover it over with 
cheesecloth, pasting the edges of it to 
the underside of the wallboard. 

Using it.—Using it is what is fun, for 
the garment material is laid onto the 
board and with the tracing wheel any 
darts or lines are quickly marked, leav- 
ing a light blue line which brushes off 
easily when the garment is completed. 

When your grandmother sees you us- 


When the final layer of | 


| 


ing your board she will probably beg | 


you to make one for her for marking 
quilt. blocks. 

Well, now, you will have a lot of ideas 
to try out when you cut out your next 


dress, and I hope you will try them.— | 


M. B. E. 


Arbor Day Thoughts 


“T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree.” 


HESE words of Joyce Kilmer make 
each of us remember beautiful trees 
we have known. We enjoyed their beau- 
ty or their shelter because it was care- 
fully planted by some thoughtful person. 
Not all of us can write a poem, but 
every girl may make possible for this 
more perfect thing, a lovely tree, to 
grow. Mr. Bode, the lowa State College 
[Extension Forester, has suggested the 
following program for club girls: 
1. Every girl learn to know at least 
twenty common trees. 

2. Every club conduct a special Arbor 
day program in an April meeting. 

3. Every girl start growing the family 
Christmas tree supply. (Plant and help 
baby brother and sister to plant five or 
SIX spruce trees in the garden each year. 

+. Every farm girl take an active part 
in assuring a good windbreak around the 
larm home. 

9». Every club conduct a series of 
lorestry lessons during the year.—E. S. 
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Present Machinery. Send Coupon for Free Booklet. 


Breakdowns are not only costly to repair. 
They are costly in delays as well. And 
the hard service to which farm machinery 
is put, means unusual wear and chance for 
breakage of parts. 


It has been proved by tests that 80% of 
all breakdowns and repair bills are caused 
by poor or neglected lubrication. Failure 
to lubricate certain points because they 
are hard to get at. Failure to use the proper 
kind of lubricant. Failure to keep out the 
dirt and grit that wears and tears bearings. 


These are the everyday causes of break- 
downs that bring costly repair bills and de- 
lays that wash away profits. 


Alemite High Pressure Lubricating Sys- 
tems, together with Alemite Lubricants, 
largely eliminate the trouble due to faulty 
lubrication. Alemite makes lubrication easy 
—so it is not neglected. It is sure—-so it is 
always done right. 


You attach the handy Alemite Gun to the 
fittings on each bearing. The fittings are 
all easy to reach. At your finger tips are 
thousands of pounds pressure. A protect- 
ing, wear-reducing “shot” of clean, fresh 
Alemite Lubricant—lubricant specifically 
designed for use in Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating Systems—is forced through and 
around the bearing. The old worn grease is 
forced out. No lubricant is wasted as it 
used to be with the obsolete grease cup and 
oil hole. No dirt, grit or other foreign sub- 
stances to collect around the edges and find 
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2654 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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ALEMITE MANUFACTURING CORP., (Division of Stewart-Warner) 


I want to know more about Alemite on the farm. I have the following machinery in use: 


their way into bearings. No fuss. No muss. 
No half-done job. It isclean,quick,thorough. 


Leading Manufacturers Adopt 
Alemite 


Makers of farm machinery know that proper 
lubrication reduces repairs, adds years of 
life to equipment, gives greater efficiency. 
So more than 80% of all farm machinery 
manufacturers now equip their machines 
with Alemite. 


But you do not need to wait for new farm 
machinery to enjoy the benefits of Alemite. 
You can easily and quickly install Alemite 
on your present equipment. The fittings 
cost only a few cents. Yet they may save 
bearings that cost several dollars. 


Where You Can Buy Alemite 


80,000 implement dealers, automobile 
dealers and service stations throughout the 
country sell the Alemite systems. They also 
sell Alemite Lubricants specially made for 
use with them—to protect your interests 
and our own. These lubricants are pure 
solidified oil—resisting heat up to 200 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and lubricating properly 
at 30 below zero. They stand up under 
3,000 Ibs. pressure—cost no more than 
ordinary greases—and insure proper lu- 
brication at all times. 


If you are interested in reducing repair bills 
and increasing profits, mail the coupon be- 
low, for complete information. 
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Tue practical farmer 
today realizes that he can’t farm in the old- 
fashioned way and make money. Like the busi- 
mess man, he must improve his products—all of 
them— produce these products at less cost and get as 
much as 20 to 35% more out of his farm—enough to 
make the difference between profit and loss. 


PROGRESSIVE FARM METHODS 
MEAN FARM PROSPERITY 


The progressive farmer, like a successful manufacturer, eliminates waste, 
employs methods that conserve the fertility of his farm, makes every part yield 
the maximum, and sells his produce in the form that returns the most money. 


Thus he increases his income, increases the value of his farm, where the old-fashioned 
farmer impoverishes his farm and barely exists. 


THE MORTGAGE LIFTER 


More and more farmers are proving every year that balanced farming—made possible by good fencing— 
returns handsome profits, in fact they make as much as the other farmer would make if prices were 


20% higher. FENCE YOUR WAY TO PROFIT 


There’s no question of a doubt but that good fencing will pay its cost in increased profits. 
With plenty of permanent, and temporary fences you can practice balanced farming 
or sanitary hog and cattle raising and make more profit. 


THE WISE BUYER 


Knows that cheap fence is dear at any pn. He knows that replacement 
costs and repairs often double the fencing cost of the cheap fence 
buyer. He sete that the best fence and steel posts repay their 
necessarily slightly higher price many times over by giving 
more years of complete protection. 


See the American Steel & Wire Company Dealer in 
your town. He can show you why Zinc Insulated 
Fences and Banner or Ideal Posts offer the low- 

est year by year costs. 
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Make up your mind to get into real 
profits. Act—today. 
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American Royal Anthony National Prairie Monitor U.S. 
Banner and Ideal Steel Posts—Steel Gates » National Expanding Anchor Dirt Set End and Corner Posts 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Chicago NewYork Boston Birmingham Atlanta MKanmsasCity St.Paul Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 
U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY San Francisco LosAngeles Portland Seattle 
































a HE small fruits, available 
(G F)) in such wide varieties as 

they are, fruits such as 
. 5 2) raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries, 
grapes, and strawberries, 
are the logical fruits for the renter to 
plant, and the new farm owner gets his 
very first fruit from his small fruit plant- 
ings. Usually the second year, in the 
case of raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, sees the produc- 
tion of at least a part crop. The third 
and fourth years bring a fair crop from 
his grapes, and the fifth year a full crop. 
Strawberries produce a full crop the 
second year, of course. 

Whether it will pay to plant commer- 
cial acreages of any of the small fruits 
will depend on the climate, soil, lay of 
the land, and the market, but in practi- 
cally every locality there is at least one 
or more of the small fruits which may 
be grown very successfully for home use 
if not for market. 

Strawberries, for example, are grown 
in every state of the Union, and this 
goes for both everbearing strawberries 
and the standard varieties. The farm 
on which strawberries cannot be grown 
is an exceptional place. Some of the 
other small fruits are more particular 

s to their requirements. 

Among the raspberries one has a 
choice of three types—red, black, and 
purple. Varieties among the reds gener- 
ally offering the best in the way of fruit 











Your Small Fruits 


By L.S. 
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crops are Cuthbert—one of the old 
standards—the Loudon, and the Ran- 
ere. This last-named variety not only 
bears an early summer crop shortly 
after strawberries, but if the new shoots 
are not cut back in the summer or fall, 
it will bear a late fall crop as well. 

A red raspberry of much prominence, 
introduced a few years ago by the New 
York experiment station, is the Cayuga. 
For a fancy fruit another of the berries 
grown on the New York station grounds, 
the Owasco, is a prize. Where it is suf- 
ficiently hardy, the Owasco may be ex- 
pected to produce the largest and hand- 
somest of red raspberries. 

The black and purple raspberries prop- 
agate by means of rooted tips of 
branches which touch the ground. Among 
the highly rated blacks are the Cumber- 
land, Gregg, Saunders, and Farmer. 

For home use the purple varieties 
offer wonderful possibilities because, 
while they are perhaps not as good-look- 
ing as the others, certainly they are vig- 
orous and productive, and the fruit is of 
good size and quality and remarkably 
juicy. Columbia is probably the best 
known. Other good varieties are the 
Cardinal, Haymaker, and Royal. 

In planting all of the raspberries, it is 
well to have the rows six to eight feet 
apart, and the plants set about three 
feet apart in the rows. The simplest 
method, and one of the best, for planting 
is to plow out furrows in which to set 
the plants, setting these plants at the 


The youngsters like berries—why 
not let them have all they want? 






It is seldom that really 
fancy berries go beg- 


ging for markets 


proper intervals in the furrows and 
pressing the soil down firmly over the 
roots. This is the method most economi- 
cally followed in setting out larger com- 
mercial plantings. A hundred raspberry 
plants, however, well cared for, will pro- 
duce a fine lot of berries for home use 
within three or four years. , 

taspberries must be cultivated the 
first year, and unless mulched heavily 
with straw or hay free from weed seeds, 
every year. The practice of growing the 
berries under mulch has proved success- 
ful, especially as a home practice. 

Blackberries may very readily be 
grown from root cuttings or pieces of 
root three or four inches long, planted 
two or three inches deep in the spring, 
and handled just as black raspberries, 
but to avoid diseased plants buy only 
inspected stock. 

Dewberries are much like blackber- 
ries except that the canes trail on the 
ground, and they form new plants by 
rooting at the tips. After the first sea- 
son, some support should be provided 
for the canes. 

Currants can be grown successfully in 
most. localities, but should not be at- 
tempted where the white pine thrives. 
A disease of the white pine takes advan- 
tage of the currant, particularly the 
black currant, as the alternate host. 

Among the most desirable varieties of 
the red currants are the Fay or Fay 
Prolific, the Perfection, and Pomona. 
White currants (Please turn to page 74 
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LIGHTNING-PROOF — LEAK-PROOF 


Channeldrain 





b 
wail) 


THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


- Protects your barn roof 
w=" Permanently..... 







Why continually patch leaky roofs? Why rust out expensive machinery? 
Why risk damage to stored crops? Re-roof your barn and machine shed 
with Channeldrain Roofing and put an end to expensive repair bills— 


do away with leaky roofs! 


This patented no-leak roofing keeps your buildings “dry as a bone.” 
Itis the scientifically designed steel roofing. And now another exclusive 
feature is added—a steel base of special refined COP-R-LOY, the 
Copper Alloyed Steel, and coated with pure zinc. 

See your dealer today. Channeldrain costs no more than ordinary 


roofing—you might as well have the best. 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 






Wheeling, West Va. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, 
Chattanooga, Minneapolis, Des Moines, 









reater durability. Before 
encing at any priceinspect 


Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence 


See this full gauge wire, full weight fence at 
your dealer's. Pure zinc coating over the 
wires of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed 
Steel, insures greatest protection against 
decay. Hinge- Joint construction means 
ou_ buy any 
eeling Fence. 



























The ROSE TREE OF CHINA (Prunus Triloba) is 
the most beautiful and showy of all small trees, It 
begins to bloom before the leaves appear in the 
spring being literally covered with very double 

e-like pink flowers. Asan ornament from early 
spring until late fall it has few equals. This sym- 
metrically formed, graceful little tree grows usually 
to a height of but 8 fect, and is attractive as a speci- 
men or when planted in groups or shrub border. It 
is hardy and easily grown, and no lawn is so small 
that room can not be found for at least one of these 
wonderful trees. Many who have seen it declare it 
to be the most beautiful tree they have ever seen. 
og teseee vy make fine = comers. by 

oice trees for $1.00 each; $2.50, 

parcel post, postpaid. 


SPECIAL For S0c extra we will {include 
three smal! TULIP TREES—fine 
ornamental shade trees with tulip-like flowers. 
_ A a trees == met test, long at these low 
ices. er now. trees 
shipped. CATALOG FREE. BURGESS SEED & 
206-T.R. GALESBURG, MICH. 








ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S—53 Years of Hits 
Comedy-Dramas Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues, Make-up Goods. 
Minstrels, Blackface Skits, Comedy Songs. Catalog Free. 
T. 5. DENISON & CO. 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 143 CHICAGO 











F ROST-PROOF — 


Cabbadgead Onton 


et i a 


CAI B B A G E wentenee strong. 


seeds. Cab’ each bunch fifty, 
mossed, labeled with Tertety a Ee y 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston W akefield, Suc- 
cession, C ly_ Dutch 
300 
$4.. 





$1.25; 1000, , 
Collect: 2500, $2.50. 


ONIONS P23 ox; it 
i 












. . : \<! xpress 
Collect; 6,000, $4.50. ’ 


Full count, prompt shipment, safe 
arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for catalog. « 


Ah 
UNION UR ease NVA 
. > \ Ly H H 

enue OU RUS 


Texarkana, - PEO a 
ALFALFA SEED 


Genuine Wesodak Alfalfa Seed. Beginning our 
eighth successful year selling western South Dakota 
grown alfalfa seed, co-operatively. Genuineness of 
variety and origin of growth absolutely guaranteed. 
Thousands of users throughout United States and 
foreign countries. Ask for samples and price. 8.D. No. 
12, Grimm and Cossack 

Western South Dakota Alfalfa Seed Growers 


Exchange, Rapid City, S. D. Nick Caspers, President. 


100 MASTODON STRAWBERRIES 
$1.00 











$2.00; 100 Improved Progressive everbearing 
1.00: 200 Senator Dunlap $1.25; 25 Rhubarb roots 
$1.00; 100 Asparagus roots $1.00; 12 three year Con- 
cord Grapes $1.25; 12 two year assorted Currants or 
Gooseberries $1.75; 50 Snyder Blackberries $1.75: 50 
Red or Black Raspberries $1.75; 12 Elberta Peach $2.75; 
12 Early Richmond Cherries $4.00; 12 Apple trees 
Your choice) $3.00; All2 year 4,ft. trees P PAID, 
ree Catalog. Certified Stock. 
IOWANNA NURSERIES, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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| are attractive, tho not as popular as the 


red. They are just as good for all culi- 
nary purposes, but the color is not as 


| attractive to most people. Currants are 
| readily propagated by cuttings or rooted 


portions of the older plants. The home 
patch, of course, should be, and gener- 
ally is, started from true-to-name varie- 
ties from a good reliable source. 

Gooseberries seem to be less promi- 
nent in the market than was formerly 
the case, perhaps because of the diffi- 
culty commonly experienced in obtain- 
ing pickers in some localities. However, 
I have noticed that prices of gooseberries 
usually hold up very well in the market 
and there might be a possibility for 
many people located near markets which 
show reasonable demand for this berry, 
to have some for sale. 

They are propagated and grown much 
as the currant. If it were not for the 
mildew, the English varieties no doubt 
would be more popular. On account of 
this disease of gooseberries, it is usually 
best to plant the small American varie- 
ties in spite of their smaller fruit. Among 
these varieties, desirable ones include 
the Downing and the Houghton. 

Strawberries come closer to being a 
universal fruit than any of the others 
mentioned. They grow on many kinds 
of soil, tho usually a sandy loam which 
is well drained and relatively rich, makes 
the most desirable bed. If there is room 
for only one kind of small fruit, prob- 
ably the strawberry had best be given 
the preference, for it requires the least 
room and its crop is just about the sur- 
est of any of the small fruits. 

Cultivation thru the first season is ex- 
tremely important. The mulch applied 
to the rows should be raked into the 


| space between rows in the early spring, 
| some of the mulch being left around the 





plants to hold the berries off the ground. 
You will be able to boost the crop very 
materially by sprinkling nitrate of soda 
along each side of the strawberry row, 
using 1 pound to 80 feet of row, applying 


| as the strawberries begin to blossom. 


Best returns are obtained when a new 
patchis set out every year, rotating the 
areas planted, growing the plants for 
fruit production one year, harvesting 
the fruit the next. Sometimes straw- 
berries are saved for fruit production 
year after year, but results from this 
method are usually less satisfactory than 
from the new plantings. Everbearing 
strawberries like Mastodon have added 
materially to the strawberry season. 

Grapes may be considered among 
small fruits and with the development of 
the hardier varieties such as Beta and 
some others, the area where they may be 
grown successfully has been much in- 
creased. Concord is probably the most 

| widely planted variety. Moore’s Early, 
another popular black grape, is a little 
ahead of Concords in season. Worden 
is an outstanding black grape from the 
standpoint of quality. The European or 
| Vinifera grape can be grown only in cer- 
tain localities of the United States. 
[Editorial Note: Space forbids detailed 
instructions on pruning and fertilization 
and training of each and every one of 
these small fruits in this article. If, how- 
ever, you are interested in further infor- 
mation on pruning and training of grapes, 
or of any of these other small fruits, just 
drop a line to the Subscribers’ Information 
Bureau, Successful Farming, and the in- 
formation will be forwarded to you imme- 


| diately.] 











A Danger Signal 


THEN the cherry leaves begin to 
yellow and drop off you should 


\ 


accept this as a danger signal. Trees 
that lose their leaves because of disease 
or cherry-leaf spot or the like will be un- 
able to mature their fruit properly dur- 
ing the current. season, and the forma- 
tion of fruit buds for the production of 
fruit the following year will be much 
discouraged. 

Thoro spraying will control the trou- 
ble. The first application of spray should 
consist of 1 gallon of liquid limesulphur 





to 50 gallons of water, or you can use | 


bordeaux mixture of the 2-4-50 formula. 


Add to either of these 1 pound of dry- | 


lead arsenate for each 50 gallons of spray. 

The first application of this spray 
should be applied just before the blos- 
soms open; a second spray should be 

applied as soon as the husks fall off the 
fruit, in the case of cherries; the third 
spray should be applied just two weeks 
alter the second; and the fourth spray 
should be applied after fruit is picked. 

In the third spray the lead arsenate 
may be eliminated but in the others it 
is well to add the lead arsenate for it 
will protect the foliage and the trees 
against leaf-eating insects. 


Garden Variety 


TH greatest value can hardly be ob- 
tained from the garden without suffi- 
cient variety to continuously whet the 
appetite. Also, anyone who has to at- 
tend to the cooking of the meals day 
after day gets tired of preparing the 
same regular line of foodstuffs. For that 
reason greater interest in the farm home 
garden as well as greater interest in the 
farm table may be insured by selecting 
a relatively large assortment of vege- 
tables. 

A, garden which includes at least 25 
or 30 different kinds of vegetables, and 
in many cases not only one variety of a 
given vegetable but several varieties in 
order to extend the season from early till 
late, will be a much more satisfactory 
garden than one that contains only four 
or five different kinds. 

In selecting the varieties, of course the 
selection should mainly be inclined to 
good, standard sorts of known good 
quality. Varieties usually are adapted, 
more or less, to particular localities and 
this should be taken into consideration 
when planning your own garden. 


Since it is always best to get new seed | 
each year it is well to buy enough to | 


plant the garden, to be sure, but not so 


many that you are likely to have a lot | 


left over. It is much more interesting to 
dig in to the seed catalogs every spring 
to buy the complete new list of vege- 


table seed than it is to check over the | 


iew old seed you have left over, wonder- 
2 to yourself all the time whether or 
not they will produce anything. 
\lso try the method of keeping an ac- 
rate garden record so you will know 
st what varieties have done the best 
r you. While you are at it, you might 
ep a note of weather conditions, for 
ius also affects the success and failure 
| certain varieties. For example, in a 
et or cool season one variety may do 
<ceptionally well, while in a normal 
ason to the locality, which may be 
ich drier or much hotter, that would 
t be the variety to use as a general 


le 
ue, 
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expense 


AKE the word of 
T over 325,000 
successful farmers that 
Delco-Light saves the 
time and labor that 
means money... actual 


dollars and cents profits! 


Delco-Light Saves 
$985.50 a Year! 


Saves time...cuts labor costs 
..-makes your farm more profit- 
able and a better place to live. 


Here’s how Delco-Light 
butlds profits and cuts 
























am |. HesryRichterkessing 
says Delco-Light en- 
ables him to do two 


bours extra work in 


the barn every night. 
“That means $1 a 
day saved by Delco- 

Light.” 


ways. But look at 





Here’s a typical case; 
Henry Zumbehl a Mis- 


The Big, New POWER Plant 


the other things 
this Delco-Ligh« 





souri farmer says: 
“Delco-Light makes 
possible 3 extra hours 
work a day in the barn. Two of my 
brothers work with me, so that is 9 
additional working hours a day 
made possible by Delco-Light.” Let’s 
say a farmer’s time is only worth 30 cents an 
hour. Then that De'co-Light Plant on the 
Zumbehl farm és paying a profit of $985.50 2 
year! ... Unusual? Not at all. Here’s W. E. 
Miller who says Delco-Light enables two men 
to do the work of four.... And C. E. Schmitt, 
whose wife finds that electricity and running 
water save the time of one bired girl. ... 


Maybe you think Delco-Light is costly to 
operate. Zumbehl brothers say their plant 
costs only $2.00 a month to operate. Why 
eliminating the fire hazard is worth many 
times more than that—to say nothing of all 
the other advantages. 


Saves Its Cost Twice Over 


No one can question that Delco-Light does 
save time and work—in a hundred different 








Zumbehl Brothers of Missouri. Henry 
Zumbebl says, “* safety from fire 
means a great deal.” 








The new, 4-cylinder, 1500-watt, Delco- 
Light Power Plant provides plenty of 
bower and light for the bigger jobs. 


eee eee eeweeeeee 
seen eee eeeeeeeeeee 


will do for you. 
Here’s W. C. Stuart, 
a South Dakota hog 
raiser who says 
lights in the farrowing pen save him better 
than one pig per sow. Then there's Frank 
Saukup—a poultryman. Lights in his hen- 
house have brought him an extra dollar per 
ben per year, in extra winter eggs. It 
doesn’t matter what kind of tarming you 
do, Delco-Light will help you do it better 
and more profitably. 


A Delco-Light Plant for Every 
Power and Light Requirement 


See the new 4-cylinder Combination Delco- 
Light Power and Light Plant. Built like a 
powerful automobile engine, it is adequate 
for the power requirements of the largest 
farm in the country. 

And for smaller farms, Delco-Light offers 
automatic, semi-automatic, storage battery 
and combination power and light plants for 
every requirement. All are surprisingly low 
in price . .. remarkably easy to buy on 
G.M.A.C. terms. Facts prove that Delco- 
Light pays for itself from the many savings 
and earnings it makes possible. 


New, 32 Page Book, FREE 


Call your local Delco-Light dealer. Arrange 
for a home demonstration at your Conven- 
ience. But before you do another thing, fill 
out and mail the coupon for our free book. 
It’s new ... handsomely illustrated. It will 
show you how you can apply Delco-Light to 
your power and light needs. It will tell you 
all about a plant that will exactly fit your re- 
quirements. By all means, get your copy of this 
big, new book now. Mail the coupon today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Genera? Motors Corporation 
Dept. D-122 Dayton, Ohio 


More than 325,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGH 


Also Manufacturers of Ip Electric Water Systems 
PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. D-122, Dayton, Ohio. 
Send me, free, a Copy of your big, new 32-page catalog. I am inter- 
ested in knowi ing more about the products checked below: 


[) Delco-Light Electric Platits 
(0 DelcoLight Batteries. 


[} ® Water Systems 
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Saves alot of time, too 
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Right when you are busiest with other things, your garden 
Don't neglect it. Get a BARKER, 
With a BARKER tending garden is as easy and swift as 
mowing a well kept lawn. Rotating blades and underground 
(BARKER basic principle. 
There is only one BARKER). Gets close to the plants; has 
‘‘BEST WEED KILLER EVER USED.’’ At 
the same time it works the surface into a level, 
retaining soil mulch. With a BARKER to save time, your 
garden is the biggest little investment on the place. f 
Get your BARKER now. Use it to make the seedbed. Use i saw.— Otto Kinsel, Bruce, 

a seed drill and attachment, which we can supply for the : 


will need you. 


knife destroy the weed growth. 


leafguards. 


BARKER. Make your garden pay. 


Let us tell you all; show you mony Lares: oxptates why so many ahead of other garden tools 
1e two models and 
and the very oo prices delivered. Write a post- horse. — J 


more garden growers prefer the BARKER: show 
seven different sizes; 
card; or use the coupon. Do this now. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 340, David City, Nebr. 


MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 340, David City, Nebr. 










i State. 
SE | 


WEEDER-MULCHER-CULTIVATOR 
The BARKER is the pest 


gergen weeder ever used.— S* 
, . Roderick, Tuscola, Ill. ox 
moisture- te 

I think the “BARKER the 
most wonderful garden tool I 













The BARKER is as far 


as the auto is ahead of the 
° Gorden, 
Milford, Nebr. 


Send, postpaid, Garden Book and Special Offer, 


| Name o- 1 


f Postoffice 


iectndsiepacniiansal Sk. eae ' 


































Flowers Chosen 
from Successful Farming Contest 
Now you know the prize winners: but why not enjoy 
some of the beautiful flowers in your own garden? Refer 
to the Contest Pages in the October and November issues 
of Successful Farming. Wehaveselected 200f thechoicest 
varieties (1 pkt. each) for the collection below. 5 ad- 
ditional varieties FREE if you order within ten days. 
All for $1.50! ie 


“2 Shasta Daisy 10 Canterbury Bells 
33 Strawflower 
37 Sweet William 
38 Zinnia 40 Verbena 46 Caliopsis 
oo sagen Fiske es ornflower 
60 Morning Glor 65 Se 73 Cosmos t 
oe . 7 Blue > bees be ower 79 P ainted Tongue 
Any eT ) pita. om list, your selection, 

Se, por sat paid 


FREE SEED eogperbing AL 
In addition we » send our new illustrated 
al, with full cultur r 





riptions “o! all ov or 
A giaine & Gorden ant Form 

foney -saving pr because 
uy direct from ag growers, 
Write today! 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
106 First Ave. Faribault, Minn 


Get Jim Browns 
Fence Prices 


t 
Money on Farm 
and Poultry Fence 
Write for my New Bargain Catalog 
and see how my Direct-From-F — Freight 


Paid plan of desing © enables you to buy better 


quality fencing forlessmoney. Over amillion 
customers get the benefit of this saving. 


i Pay Freight Charges j 
My Straight Line Selling Plan gives you the 
same big saving on Gates, Steel Posts, Barb 
Wire, Roofing, Paint Stoves, Heaters, Fur- 
naces, Separators, Baby C Chicks, Brooders, 
Tires, ete. Quality guaranteed. 24 hour ship- 
ping service. See tae See Write 
‘or catalog NO —Jim Brown, 


THE SROWN. FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 2217 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and Baskets : NS 
MHDS 
it a ee 








A i 
4 iW 
HAY 
= lj i 
' Write for our 


Free Catalog! Shows you how you ik 
Can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory tn the Country. 







BEEMA: 
IMPR VED MODELS Many Exclu- 


sive features. 

fas ae . veenene GerdenTracter.. Plows, mows, 
vates ;also . ' 

work. Paystforit- .@ S: 205 












Die Cut Ovat Prints 
Something new for kodakers, Send 
negative with dime for sample an 

catalog of specialties for kodakers. 


FRANK SCOBIE, 42-0, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 





20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - --- $1.00 
4 APPLE and 2 CHERRY TREES - - $1.00 
4 CURRANTS _ 4 GOOSEBERRY $1.00 
All postpaid, Healthy, well rooted 
stock, sure to please Catalog free. 
Fairbury Nurseries, Box M, Fairbury, Nebr. 
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Dusting Spuds 
N MAPPING out the program for 


insect pest control on potatoes, many 
are giving dust very serious considera- 
tion as a replacement for spraying. The 
question of cost is brought up most fre- 
quently. Some figures obtained by t 
State agricultural experiment station 
New Hampshire are sure to be of in- 
terest. 

So far as the cost of man labor in 


| spraying potatoes is concerned, it was 











found that it cost twice as much 
spraying as for dusting, the charge being 
44 cents per acre application for spray- 
ing, and 22 cents for dusting.  T] 
charge, for horse labor and for equip- 
ment fan even higher for the applica- 
tion of liquid spray. 

It was the cost of materials whic! 
pulled up the dusting costs. The costs 
were $2.43 for material when dusting 
as compared to $1.37 for spraying 
acre. It was stated by some of tl 
farmers, however, that dusting worked 
in much better with other farm opera- 
tions; therefore, since the cost of dusting 
was just about 55 cents more per acre 
per application than the cost for spray- 
ing, dusting was demonstrated to be 
really more economical on many farms. 

Where the other farm duties did not 
interfere with the spraying and the 
spray could be put on at the right time 
just as readily as could the dust, the 
lower cost for spraying would be a con- 
sideration. On the other hand, where 
time is at a premium and strict manage- 
ment is necessary to make possible the 
application of the dust or the spray at 
the right time, the greater rapidity and 
also the greater likelihood of timeliness 
are factors which certainly will have due 
weight. 


Aphis Control 


N ORDER to effect thoro control of 

aphis on apple trees and other fruit 
trees, most thoro work may usually be 
accomplished by spraying from the 
ground. These insects collect largely 
on the lower branches of the trees, where 
the spray mixture from the tower of a 
spray rig often fails to reach them. 

There is no use attempting to control 
aphis unless a thoro job of spraying is 
accomplished. See that the spray dope 
reaches the underside of the foliage as 
well as all other parts. 


Starting the Plants 
we it is impossible to provide a 


hotbed or to procure plants fron 
a greenhouse, there is still every possi- 
bility of an early garden if the kitche 
windows are utilized for starting the 
plants. 

For greater convenience small flats or 
boxes about 3 inches deep and 10 to 12 
inches wide, and of a length to about fit 
the width of the kitchen window, ma 
be employed. Mix up a good rich soil 
consisting of about 2 parts of garde! 
loam, 1 part of sand, and 1 part of com- 
post or soil rather rich in humus. Com- 
press this soil carefully around the edges 
of the flats. The soil should be quit 
moist but by no means wet. 

The seeds are sown in this soil, 5 or 6 
seeds to the inch, and about % incl 
deep. When the seedlings have reached 
the height of 3 or 4 inches transplant to 
other flats, placing the plants 2 inches 
apart. Then transfer these flats to cold- 
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frames or to a warm porch in the sun, 
when the outdoor temperature is 45 de- 
crees or more. At other times keep the 
plants in the house, but so far as possible 
in the sunlight. 

The soil should be watered enough so 
that it is moist but never soaked. 

Before you set the plants in the field, 
harden off the flats by withholding water 
except to keep the plants from wilting, 
and expose to lower temperatures, but 
never to extreme cold which might re- 
sult in the loss of the plants upon which 
so much labor has been spent in start- 
ing and growing. 


Wait for Warm Weather 


W HILE there is always the urge to 
get muskmelon seed, watermelon, 
and so on, into the ground just as early 
as possible, it is well to remember that 
when muskmelons are to be planted in 
the open the planting should be delayed 
until after corn planting. It is usually 
better to wait a week after corn plant- 
ing. Permanent injury to the young 
seedlings may occur if they are up too 
soon and become touched with frost. 

Of course, if you wish to plant a few 
hills in berry boxes in the house, and 
then transplant these into the open 
fields about 2 weeks to 24% weeks after 
corn planting, when the weather is defi- 
nitely warm, that is a different proposi- 
tion. Such seedlings, planted in berry 
boxes or other containers, can be set in 
the field where they are to grow in hills 
prepared in the usual thoro manner, and 
an earlier crop may be usually optained 
from them. 


Calyx Spray Most Important 


T° OBTAIN the full value of the 
petal-drop spray it is essential that 
the spray be applied with an abundance 
of pressure, very thoroly, and at exactly 
the right time. This matter of timeli- 
ness is one of the most important points. 
In fact, it may be as important as thoro- 
ness and quality of spray. 

You must apply the petal-drop spray 
before calyx lobes have closed in order 
to get the spray dope into the outer 
cavity of the calyx. It is this poison 
lodged in the outer cavity of the calyx 
which kills the worms that try to get in 
thru the blossom end of the apple. 

lhere are no worms present when the 
petal-drop application of spray is made. 
However, the poison which is deposited 
in the ealyx cup before the calyx lobes 
have closed will be there and waiting for 
the larvae which hatch later on, and 
which seem to prefer this particular 
point as their gateway into the apple. 

Without much question the petal-drop 
s the most important of all the sprays 
irom the standpoint of preventing wormy 
ipples. 

_ Home Flower Growing, by Volz. This 
book has been prepared for those who 
want to grow plants in the garden, in 
window boxes, and indoors. It contains 
the information necessary to success- 
ly grow and propagate annuals, per- 
nials, roses, and bulbs. There are 
mplete instructions on how to cut and 
rrange flowers for home uses, exhibi- 
ns and special displays. How to or- 
ganize garden clubs, and how to manage 
| judge community flower shows are 
‘ther valuable chapters, Price ‘$3.50. 
MaeMillan Co. 
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fireproof 


The Farmer Who Puts J-M 
Asbestos Shingles over old 
Roofing will Re-roof for 


the Last Time 








This barn is being re-roofed for the last time. Had it 





originally been roofed with Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles, no re-roofing would ever have been required. 


| HIS photograph 

shows how worn, 
warped, dangerously inf'amma- 
ble wood shingles may be readily 
covered with safe, everlasting, 


fireproof J-M Asbestos Shingles. 


The barn being re-roofed is 
owned by Purdue University— 
an institution famous for its prac- 
tical teaching of farm methods. 


You cannot afford to take 
chances with fire, or to replace a 
worn-out roof every few years. 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles are completely fireproof. 
They are made by combining 
asbestos fibres and Portland Ce- 
ment, under heavy pressure, to 
form rigid “stone” shingles. In 





fact, J-M Asbestos Shingles, due 
to freedom from cracking or 
splitting, are less affected by fire 
than actual slabs of stone. 


Weather has no effect on J-M 
Shingles except to make them 
harder and tougher. 


When you build or improve 
your barns or your house, end 
roofing expense at the start, and 
end also all dread of flying fire- 
brands. Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tos Shingles are handsome in 
appearance, and measured by 
performance, far lower in cost 
than ordinary roofing requiring 
frequent repairs or replacements. 
Be sure that you get rigid Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles. 


Johns-Manville 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, Toronto 
{Branches in all large cities} 


Please send me a copy of the free booklet entitled, 
“Asbestos Shingles on the Farm” 


Name 
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Loox at it there on your dresser 
. . . stack it up against your 
cuff-links, your neck-tie, your 
brushes, your watch! Does your 
watch-chain show the same good 
taste, the nice appreciation of 
style? Is it as up to date as you 
know these other things must be? 
Perhaps you need a new chain— 
a Simmons Chain. With all its 
smart, pleasing design, and years 
of wear, a Simmons Chain still 
costs very little. And you'll find 
any number of styles to do you 
justice. The chain above is No. 
30711, a white gold-filled Walde- 
mar at $9. R. F. Simmons Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


SIMMONS 


ay 
care 





Be 
The swivel says * gg* its a Simmons 
: hess SE SR OE | 








A New Red Apple 


HE phenomenal success of the De- 
licious. apple is accepted by apple 
growers everywhere. It is one of the 


most popular market varieties grown | 
Now comes another apple va- | 


today. 
riety which should even outdo the Deli- 
cious in popularity, for it has all the good 
qualities of the Delicious, and in addi- 
tion carries color in an amount that the 
Delicious can never hope to equal. I am 
referring to the Starking. 

The Starking is a bud-sport from the 
Delicious. It tastes like the Delicious, 
is shaped like the Delicious, grows like 
the Delicious, may be picked over a 
longer period of time, but has much 
more red. It develops this color much 
sooner than the Delicious, and is there- 
fore looked upon with much favor by 
experienced orchardists who realize the 
value of the red cheek in a market apple. 


Cabbage Maggots 
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| 





UCH of the loss of cabbage from | 
cabbage maggots may be avoided | 


by screening the seed bed in which the 


protects the young cabbage plants from 
the adult flies which lay their eggs about 


| the base of the plant. 


Growers who prefer to raise their cab- 
bage plants in open beds may find that 
placing tobacco dust about the base of 
the young cabbage plants will be effec- 
tive. This frequently requires large 
amounts of dust and will cost consider- 
able. 

Corrosive sublimate solution applied 


| plants are grown with cheesecloth. This | 


in a solid stream immediately about the | 


base of the plant has proved effective 
and economical. Make up this solution 


with 1 ounce of powdered corrosive sub- | 


limate dissolved in 10 gallons of water. 


One gallon of this solution will take care | 
| of 30 feet of row. 


In applying the solution an ordinary 


| sprinkling can with the perforated cap 


removed may be used. To avoid possible 
burning of the seedlings young plants 
should be well thru the ground but only 
a week old. 
European plums are grown the time of 
application most effective is about when 
these European plums come into bloom, 
according to authorities at the New 


| York state agricultural experiment sta- 


tion. 


Garlic in the Lawn 


Usually in localities where | 


HEREVER wild garlic is a field | 


weed the plant intrudes on lawns, 


| where it is usually introduced by means | 
of bulblets contained in the mud adher- | 


ing to shoes and other moving objects. 
In the lawn, garlic produces unsightly 


clusters that are highly undesirable. 


| bottom oil can. 


The bulbs of garlic divide and sub- 
divide y 
under mowing conditions they do not 
penetrate very deeply. For this reason 
garlic clumps can frequently be lifted 


bodily out of the ground if the work is | 


done following rain when the soil is 


soft. 


growth anew it is best to dig the garlic 
with a trowel and reseed the bare spots. 
Another plan that has given excellent 
results is to apply about a half-spoonful 
of crude carbolic acid to each clump of 
garlic by means of a common spring- 


sar after year, but fortunately | 


But on account of the danger of | 
leaving tiny bulbs behind that may start | 
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Secret of 
MARS HALL‘'S 
SUCCESS! 











Corn King of the World 
for 4th Successive Year. 
Tra C. Marshall, Dola, Ohio 


ARSHALL’S amazing ’28 

yield, 176.22 bu. of shelled 
corn per acre on 10 acres, is the 
greatest ever. Breaks all his rec- 
ords for previous years. To make 
this great crop he fertilized it with 
50 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate per acre 
in the hill and 100 Ibs. Chilean 
Nitrate as side-dressing, in addi- 
tion to 250 Ibs. 0-14-4 broadcast 
and 100 Ibs, 0-14-4 in the hill. 


A 1-lb. Bug of 
Chilean Nitrate FREE 


In order to give you an oppor- 
tunity to try this nitrogen fertil- 
izer yourself, we will send you 
absolutely FREE, without cost or 
obligation, a 1-lb. bag of Chilean 
Nitrate, together with afree book, 
“How to Use Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda.” Both bag and book are 
free, Write a letter, or simply 
tear out this ad, write your name 
and address on the margin and 
mail it tous. It will have prompt 
attention. Offer limited to our 
present supply, so don’t delay. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
57 Witttum Street - - New York 
In writing please mention Ad No. E-85 












4 ay WEEDS- 
ie SS 
< | CULTIVATES 


and 


> MULCHES 








You can’t afford to spend another 
hour over a back-breaking hoe 
and rake, when it costs so little to 
own one of these remarkable new 
all-purpose Garden Tools. 








MULCHER- WEEDER-ROTARY HOE -CULTIVATO® 
— does a whole day’s work in an hour — 


makes gardening a real pleasure. The r 
volving rotary hoe not only cleans out the wee< is 

but works the soil into a fine moisture-retaining 
mulch. All blades are severe knife e 

on one side, rotary hoe points on other. Too lals , 
has Harrow Tooth Cultivator Blades le 
guards for safe cultivation of larger plants. 


; Write for Free Catalog Folder today 
ROWE MFG. CO., 646 S. Cedar St., Galesburg, ill. 


Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assu 





assured. 
During a test of this | WATSON £ COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. WASHINGTON, D.C 













































































method conducted by the United States 
department of agriculture on a lawn 
badly infested with garlic, it was found 
that the weed was killed by a single 
application at a cost of approximately 
$9.40 per acre. 

A plant that is frequently mistaken 
for wild garlic, and one that is becoming 
increasingly more troublesome as a 
lawn pest, is starflower, or star of 
Bethlehem, a handsome ornamental 
offered in many catalogs and frequently 
found in old-fashioned gardens. In com- 
mon with garlic, the bulbs divide and 
subdivide, forming clifmps of coarse 
leaves that mar the appearance of the 
turf. Starflower can readily be distin- 
guished from garlic since it does not 
possess the disagreeable odor and flavor 
so characteristic of wild garlic and wild 
A. A. Hansen. 


onion. 


Let Birds Weed the Garden 


Continued from page 14 


attract suitable tenants. But how 
can we distinguish friends from 
foes among bird life? A study of the 
eating habits of birds as a result of 
the examination of over 50,000 stom- 
achs, combined with field studies of the 
living habits of the various species 
point to the native sparrows, meadow 
larks, grosbeaks, shore larks, orioles, 
flickers, bluebirds, thrashers, cardinals, 
tanagers, wood thrush, robins, chicka- 
dee and ruby throats as friendly species 
while the English sparrows, crows and 
cowbirds are undesirables with which 
decent birds cannot live. English spar- 
rows carry insects and disease and drive 
out respectable birds, crows are vandals 
and pirates that filch grain and destroy 
crops, while the rascally cowbird is so 
devoid of parental instinct that it steals 
the nests of bluebirds and other desir- 
ables, driving them from the neighbor- 
hood. The several species of blackbirds 
are on the marginal line, since they con- 
sume large quantities of weed seeds but 
do considerable damage to crops. 

The value of birds in destroying de- 
structive insects is frequently over- 
looked. It is difficult to conceive the 
vast quantities of insect life eaten by 
birds—indeed, were it not for this 
natural check there is the chance that 
a pestilence of insects would soon de- 
stroy all crops and end human existence 
on earth. One study revealed that on a 
section of Kansas land forty robins 
dwelt that were estimated to consume 
about twenty pounds of insects daily. 
At this rate, at the end of four months’ 
residence the two score of robins will 
have destroyed over a ton of insect life 
on the 640 acres of land! This figure 
would be more than doubled if the 
quantity of insects used in brood rearing 
is included. 

The song of birds has thrilled the 
human heart and their gay plumage has 
delighted man’s eye since ancient times. 
But aside from their esthetic appeal, 
birds will lighten the labor burdens of 
farmer and gardener by helping to con- 
trol weed and insect enemies. It will pay 
in dollars and cents to woo the feathered 
protectors of our lawns and crops by 
building more bird baths and houses. 


_ Leaflet S-G-1 describing a flue heated 
hotbed can be-had fora 2-cent stamp to 
cover cost of mailing. Address the 
Subscribers Information Bureau, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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DIVERSIFICATION + PIONEER = PROFIT 
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& 
AIN, ordinary arithmetic that’s all! Modern 

diversification methods when combined with 
intelligent use of ‘“‘PIONEER’’ Farm Fence mean 
greatly increased farm profits. Thousands of farm- 
ers have succeeded in boosting their income this 
way. No bad years for the “‘PIONEER’’ Farmer. 

‘‘PIONEER”’ is ideal for the modern farmer who 
diversifies. It’s a true life-time fence. Protected 
from rust on the outside with a heavy coating of 
99% percent PURE ZINC; protected on the inside 
with “copper content”’ steel. Rust can’t destroy 
*“‘PIONEER.”’ Another thing, extra coil in the line 
wires makes ‘‘PIONEER”’ stretch like ribbon and 
Stay STRETCHED in all weather conditions. The 
famous ‘‘PIONEER” knot can’t slip. At the knot, 
the most vital place in any fence, “PIONEER” is 
locked. Stock can’t enlarge 
the openings and slip pA a —— 
through. The harder the The Pain . Plenty.” 
strain the fighter the knot Just printed. It's a real 
becomes. ‘‘PIONEER"’ has informative book, full 
been a favorite with farm- of information about 
ers for 30 years. the newest practical 


farming methods. It 
CONTINENTAL STEEL will suggest many profit 
CORPORATION making methods to you. 
: W. 
Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Division TopAY ee ® 
Dem.5-A, Kokomo, Iodiana 


FENCE 





You will want a copy of 
the new, second edition 
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H. C. LEWIS, President 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 49-86 
500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, Minois 
Please send me your Free I!!ustrated Book of Big-Pay Facts, 
No obligation. 


"VA wer: i Give details of your special offers, too. 
| MEPPPTTTTIT TT rir iii tr 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 1 BAGG. « c ccceceececcevcecseccescccegesesteees 
co 500S.PaulinaSt.,Dept. 49-86Chicagoll City..............----.0 06 Gilt i. csc cctcpen 
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For healthy, vigorous 

Poultry, keep incubator 

trays, brooder and laying 

houses, nests, run 

feed and water 

fountains sanitary by 
with Lewis’ Lye 


ean farrowing pens 
and hog houses regularly 
with a solution of Lewis’ 
Lye and boiling water if 
you want to Prevent Dis- 
ease and raise a healthy, 
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Say 


OR best results use one can of genuine Lewis’ 
High-Test Lye to 10 gallons of bo water 
.-. If your dealer can’t supply you with de- 
pendable brand, send $3.60 for a case of 24 cans. 


LEWIS LYE 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. SF-4 30 North La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











here is no market for round 
ms—why continue to feed 


the Mi ? 


















Hog Yards on Wheels 


By RAY KELLENBARGER 


Note: Last January the author of this 
rticle wrote us that he had leased 10 acres 
icross the road from his buildings in order 
o have a clean place for his hogs this year. 
He has a 440-acre farm but the water is all 

n one side of the place. The fencing will 
e done with steel posts and woven wire. 
Last year he hooke d on the high line and he 
jinds electricity brings much to a farm to 
make it a workable plant and a desirable 
place to live. He farms in Custer county, 
Nebraska.— Editors.) % 


F THERE were a market 
for round worms my old 
hog lot would be a gold 
mine.’’ The speaker, a 
neighbor of mine, contin- 
ued: “But that old hog 
lot is getting so it is anything but a gold 
mine. Truth to tell, it’s getting harder 
ind harder to raise any kind of a crop of 
pigs in it. Think I'll have to put my 
hog yards on wheels and move my hogs 

it in the pasture where the round 
worms won’t be quite so thick.” 

Hog yards on wheels. That is the 
thing to which we are coming. For five 
vears we have been struggling toward 
getting our own hog production on the 
basis of the McLean county sanitation 

iethod of raising hogs. Our plans have 
at times gone awry. Our equipment has 
been scanty and incomplete. The will 
change to better methods has faltered 

t the task of overcoming the inertia of 

e old order of doing things. In spite 

these things the results from even a 
partial use of the McLean system have 

cen so clear cut that we would not con- 
“ider going back to a continued use of 

e old hog lot. 

Movable equipment is the thing to- 

ird which we are working now. The 

portance of two things has been im- 
pressed upon us. One is to have equip- 

ent that can travel on its own skids or 
ve loaded on a sled to be hauled where 





needed. The other is an active imagi- 
nation. From the imagination, the cre- 
ative part of the brain, must come the 
new layout. Without imagination one 
would never see the possibilities of a 
farm for raising hogs. In other words, 
it is most important for the farmer to 
have a vision of hog yards where hog 
yards never were before. 

Our sows farrow in individual houses. 
The house we use is a cross between the 
Towa and the A-type. Most of ours are 
built out of 12-inch stock boards. We 
cut the dimensions enough below 7 x 7 so 
that seven stockboards enclose a side. 
By doing this we can build a house out 
of about 200 feet of lumber. This does 
not include the bats. 

Shiplap will be used in our next houses. 
While there is more waste on sawing, it 
gives a tighter, warmer house. We like 
a door in the roof on the side facing the 
south. This makes it possible for bed- 
ding to be changed without getting into 
the house. Sunshine may be let in thru 
this opening on a day when the wind is 
too chilly on the small pigs to have the 
entrance open. 

Handiness to water has probably de- 
termined the location of more hog yards 
than any other one thing. The old style 
of trough in which the pig is watered 
three times a day is out of the picture. 
Our modern pig wants water on tap at 
all times. Since water, so essential to 
the thrifty pig, is about the cheapest 
thing we can give him, it is important 
we have a watering system that takes 
care of that end of the work. 


SYSTEM that watered 120 head of 

spring pigs and their mothers all 
summer was made out of two barrels, ¢ 
reservoir from an old kitchen range, a 
float valve, and a gallon dip can for ¢ 
float. The two barrels were connected 
with a T-joint between them. A pipe led 


from this joint to the reservoir where the 
float valve was attached. 

The reservoir was 30 inches long, 12 
inches wide, and 14 inches deep. A 12- 
inch board was placed vertically in the 
reservoir 12 inches from one end. The 
pigs watered in this 12 x 12 space. The 
other part of the reservoir that held the 
float valve was boarded up so the pigs 
could not interfere with the operation of 
the valve. 

Small holes bored in the partition 
board permitted the water to remain at 
a level in both parts of the reservoir but 
the holes were small enough so little of 
the mud the pig carried to his watering 
place could get thru to the float com- 
partment. 


HIS next season we are placing two 

barrels and waterer on a platform 
that can be hauled by a team to where 
we want it. We are building this plat- 
form out of 2 x 12’s twelve feet long. It 
will be six feet wide. The cross pieces 
will be nailed on top of the planks so 
they can act as their own skids. Water 
will be hauled in a tank on a wagon to 
the waterer. 

If the new location is not too far from 
the windmill, the water often can be 
pumped directly to where the hogs are 
to be watered. Old pipe can be picked 
up at farm sales at a low price. Where 
necessary, have the threads recut. String 
the pipe on top of the ground. If a sec- 
tion of pipe has a crack in it turn the 
pipe so the crack is uppermost. If the 
fall from the windmill is small the water 
xan be run into a barrel sunk in the 
ground. It is a comparatively small job 
to dip the water from the sunken barrel 
into the barrels that supply the waterer. 

Next in order of importance is the 
material for temporary fencing, building 
of creeps and yards. For this a roll of 
woven wire is (Continued on page 87 
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For rheumatism, backache, lame muscles, sprains, stiff neck, 
bruises, lumbago, sciatica, neuralgia use Sloan’s Liniment. 
It eases your pain at once. Go to the drug store and get a bottle 
of Sloan’s Liniment for 35¢. It makes your pain go right away. 


Sloan’s Linimen 
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Men—here’s a soap you need on the 
farm. Cleans the grimiest pair of hands 
that ever fussed around the “innards” 
of a tractor or greased a wagon wheel. 
Rubs up more lather in 15 seconds than 
ordinary soap in 60—a lather that even 
hard water can’t kill. Gets hands clean! 
Not just “‘surface-clean,” but clean ‘way 
down deep. = and thorough, but as 
easy on your hands as fur-lined gloves-- 

ause it’s made from the purest of vegr- 
table oils. Used by millions of men and 

by grocers everywhere. 


Have you tried Lava Soap? 


If not, send this coupon and get 
a full size cake FREE 


Procter & Gamble (Dept. S-429) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me FREE, a full size cake of Lava, 
the hand soap that gets all the dirt and 
grease. 
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STOP LOSSES 


The simple B-K way 


Diseased cows never produced strong 
healthy calves nor maintained a steady 
profitable milk production. Healthy 
cows are profitable producers of milk 
and calves. The B-K Way keeps them 
profitable for it protects your herd 
from disease, 


The B-K Way of Sanitation prevents 
the spread of disease. B-K is fed in 
smal] quantities in the drinking water 
and is sprayed in barns to prevent 
contamination. It destroys germs on 
contact. B-K is under the supervision 
of the Federal Government. Contains 
no acid or poison. 


On sale at stores carrying dairy and 


poultry supplies, feeds, drugs and hard- 
ware. 


Ask for free cattle 
bulletin No. 15 


GENERAL 
LABORATORIES 


541 Dickinson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Blood Blister—I have a saddle horse 


| 5 years old. When currying him the hair 


all slipped off in a large spot, just below 
the hip. About a week after that he fell 
on a bridge, but don’t know whether he 
struck that place or not. In two or three 
days a puffed place came up on that and 
it felt as tho water was in it. 

I opened it and about a pint of stuff 
ran out that looked just like blood. | 
mixed one-half ounce of dip in a quart of 
water and bathed it. The second time | 
lanced it the fluid was brown.—E. B., Mo. 

A blood blister (hematoma) resulted 
from a bruise. If it has to be opened again 
inject a little tincture of iodine and then 
pack lightly with a rope of oakum or strip 
of sterilized gauze saturated with a mix- 
ture of one part of turpentine and two 
parts oil. Let a tag of the packing hang 
from the openingto serve as a drain. Re- 
new the packing daily. Apply lard or 
vaseline below the packing to protect the 
sound skin. 


Nervous Cow—Can you tell me what 
causes a cow to urinate every time she is 
milked, and can you tell me what to do 
for it? Will she ever quit it on her own 
account? She is just a heifer, first calf.— 
a. t., Wek 

The heifer’s teats are tender or sore and 
she dreads milking so that she urinates 
from nervousness. If possible, have her 
gently milked or let her nurse a calf and 
in time she should get over the nervous- 
ness. 

Possibly Johne’s Disease—I have a 
cow 4 years old. She had her first calf in 
January and did fine until about May. 
Then she got thin and scoured, and licked 
salt most of the time. She will eat ground 
oats or barley or ear corn in small quan- 
tities. She eats very little hay or grass. 
put her in a pasture where there wasn’t any 
salt this summer and she quit scouring but 
she did not gain any flesh or shed her hair. 
This fall she started licking salt again and 
getting thinner ever day. What can I do 
for this cow?—L. D. G., 8. Dak. 

Isolate the cow and keep her away from 
rock salt or block salt but mix a little salt 
in the feed of cornmeal, ground oats, bran 
and cottonseed meal. Also feed good 
clover hay, but no roots or silage as the 
cow may be affected with Johne’s disease 
which is an incurable germ-caused form 
of dysentery. Your veterinarian should 
test her with Johnin. 

Full particulars about Johne’s disease 
and the Johnin test are given in a bulletin 
on the subject published by the Wisconsin 
experiment station at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. The disease eventually proves fatal 
Meanwhile let the cow drink boiled milk 
and in each feed of meals mix one table- 
spoonful of a mixture of equal parts of bis- 
muth subnitrate, salol, powdered catechu 
and powdered alum. 


| All our subscribers are asked to 
make inquiry thru this department 
and their questions will be answered 
free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, 
and previous treatment, if any. 
Address all communications for this 
department to the “Veterinarian,” 
SuccessfulF arming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Darso for Lambs 
we threshed darso is practi- 


cally equal to shelled corn when 
fed with alfalfa for fattening lambs, A. 
E. Darlow and W. A. Craft of the ani- 
mal husbandry department at the Okla- 
homa A. and M. College found after a 
70-day feeding test. 

Because of the high cost of threshing 
and grinding, it does not pay to feed 
ground darso to lambs which are being 
fattened, it was found, and whole darso 
heads are inferior to whole threshed 
darso. 

A flock of 170 lambs bought in Texas 
was divided into five lots of 24 head 
each and were fed for a period of 70 
days. 

Lot 1 was fed shelled corn and alfalfa 
hay; lot 2,whole threshed darso and al- 
falfa hay; lot 3, threshed ground darso 
andalfalfa hay; lot 4, ground darso heads 
and alfalfa hay; and lot 5, whole darso 
heads and alfalfa hay. 

The lambs were fed twice daily at 7 





- , ° j 
_m. and 5 p.m. Water was provided 


thruout the day in a tank and block salt 
was in the feed rack thruout the test. 


The lambs in lot 1 were fed all the 


shelled corn they would clean up in 
about 30 minutes and all the alfalfa hay 
they would eat from one feed to another. 
Lots 2 and 3 were fed the same amounts 


as lot land apparently the appetites of | 


the three lots were about the same. 


[t was planned to feed lot 4 and lot 5 | 


the same amount of both grain and hay 
as was fed to each of the other lots but 
lot 4 on ground heads did not consume 
enough of the ground heads during the 
last 30 days of the trial to keep the grain 
equal to that consumed by the first three 
lots. It was considered best to feed the 
same weight of whole heads to lot 5 as 
was consumed by lot 4. The amount of 
alfalfa hay was kept equal in all the lots. 

The first three lots consumed 1.08 
pounds of grain per lamb per day. Lots 
4 and 5 consumed 1.21 pounds of heads 
per day, 12 percent more than by the 
other lots. The lambs in all five lots ate 
an average of 1.65 pounds of hay per 
day. 


The first three lots showed practically | 


the same gain, approximately .4 pound 
per lamb daily. Likewise lots 4 and 5 
showed about the same rate of gain, .37 
pound per lamb. Lot 3 on ground 
threshed darso made the largest gain 
but not enough larger to be significant. 
This lot also required less feed to make 
100 pounds of gain. 

Lot 1 made the cheapest gains, while 
those made by lot 4 were the most ex- 
pensive. Cost of gains of the other three 
lots was about the same. 

The higher cost of gains for lot 4 over 
lot 5 is explained by the cost of grinding 
heads which is figured at 6 cents per 
bushel of grain. 


Darlow and Craft conclude from this | 


test: 

|. That whole threshed darso is prac- 
tically equal to shelled corn when fed 
with alfalfa for fattening lambs. 

2. That grinding threshed darso does 
not pay for fattening lambs. 

5. That whole darso heads are in- 
lerior to whole threshed darso for fatten- 
ing lambs. 

t. That it does not pay to grind 
darso heads for fattening lambs. 

>. That lambs do not fatten as well 
on darso heads as they do on threshed 
darso.—R. V. P., Okla. 
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T-ve stopped spending 


protits to feed 


says Nebraska farmer 


Use Nema Capsules 


V ORMY livestock steals profits. 

Here’s the quickest, most effective 
way we know to kill roundworms, hook- 
worms, stomach worms—and keep the 
profits. 

One Nebraska hog-raiser told us he had 
200 head of wormy hogs. Many runty, 
poor in flesh. Worms eating up a good 
part of his feed. 

Then he tried Nema. He found they 
were easy to give. And so, got rid of the 
roundworms—inside of 48 hours. The 
Nema Capsules didn’t hurt his stock—on 
the contrary, his hogs began to fatten 
quickly, He’s quit losing his profits by 





Orms 





feeding worms—he can put his profits in 
the bank instead. 

We have hundreds of stories like this in 
our files—from hog-raisers, sheep-men, 
poultry-raisers. 

J. L. Clarke’s Texas herd of sheep 
gained an average of 4.19 Ibs. a head with- 
in one month after he 
them with Nema. He says that this is an 
800°) return on his investment in Nema 


had dewormed 


capsules. 

John F. Wiechman in Illinois got only 
25% egg production from his wormy hens. 
Tried Nema. Within a month he was 
getting 60% production. 


A scientific, reliable remedy 


for Roundworms, Hookworms, Stomach Worms 


in hogs, sheep, poultry, goats, dogs and foxes 


[low cost] 


Perhaps you've tried dewormers that 
didn’t get rid of the worms, or made your 
stock sick—but don’t give up. Try Nema. 

Nema Worm Capsules are made by 
Parke, Davis & Company. That means 
something to you. Parke-Davis have been 
leaders in the production of medicinal 
products ‘since 1866. Your own doctor 
will tell you that you can depend on any- 
thing Parke-Davis make. 

Nema Capsules are not a guesswork 
dewormer, put out to get your money. 
They are the result of years of research 
and experiment. They get rid of from 
95% to 100% of roundworms, hookworms 
or stomach worms—usually in a single 
treatment. And without harm to other- 
wise healthy livestock (of course you 
wouldn’t give any worm medicine to 
stock suffering from intestinal diseases). 

Nema Capsules cut out guesswork, too. 
Each infested animal or fowl gets its 
correct individual dose. You can’t be 
sure of results when you mix worm reme- 








orm Capsules 


dies with feed. Some animal or fowl is 
bound to get too much; and others, too 
little. 

Get Nema Capsules of your druggist— 
he carries all sizes. Be sure to ask for 
Nema by name. 


Free Bulletins 


give valuable information on how to treat livestock 
for worms. No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all live- 
stock. No. 655, on Poultry. No. 652, on Dogs 
and Foxes. 


Just mail coupon 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 1-D 

Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 

Please send the free Nema Bulletins I have checked: 
OONo. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. 
ONo. 655, on Poultry. 

ONo. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 
Name 











made by 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 







































































OLLARS saved are a good crop on the 
farm just as surely as dollars profit from 

grain raised. 
i Plymouth & Red Top Binder Twine— 
Saves twine costs 
Saves lost time 
Saves loose bundles 
Saves losses from insect destruction 


Red Top Twine is spun 600 ft. to the pound 
and the best Standard 
twines only 500 ft. to 
the pound. So Red 
Top binds 1920 more 
bundles of grain per bale. 
This makes it the most 
economical twine a 
farmer can use. This 
saves twine costs. 

Red Top Twine is 
spun more evenly, is 
free from knots and 
snarls and runs strong- 
er than Standard. This 


pe 2 PUR eS. ear na 


Plymouth binder 
twine is made by 
the makers of 
Plymouth rope. 
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What New Crop is This? 
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The Dollars saved by 
PLYMOUTH <& “RED TOP” BINDER TWINE! 


saves lost time and loose bundles. 


Red Top Twine is treated with a good insect 
repellent. You can tell by the smell. Saves 
losses from insect destruction. 


Ask your dealer to show you the ball with 
the top dyed red. ‘‘Red Top”’ is the sign of a $ 


saving crop when you buy binder twine. 


Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 (Red Top) and 
650 ft. to the pound. Each and every grade is guaranteed 
to be 6 point binder twine 





The Plymouth Six 
Points. 


1. Length—full length to 
the “sees as guaranteed 
on the tag; 

2. Strength—less breaking, 
less wasted time, less 
wasted grain; 

3. Evenness — no thick or 
thin spots—no “grief;” 

4. Special Winding — no 
tangling; 

5. Insect repelling — you 
can tell by its smell; 


6. Mistake- Proof — printed 
ball—and instruction slip 
in every bale. 


RE * DK I PEED SE RY TO LTE er 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Mass 
Welland, Canada 





















HE various classes and grades of cat- 

tle have quite distinct seasonal price 
trends. When one speaks of cattle prices 
it is well, therefore, to be certain that he 
is speaking of the class of cattle that the 
other person has in mind. 

Grass cattle prices.—Cost studies made 
by the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege show that over a period of years 
grass cattle may be sold for aflower ‘price 
per pound than the original cost of the 
cattle and still be profitable. This is due 
to the fact that comparatively cheap 
gains are secured on grass. However, the 
cost of the cattle is an important item 
to the grass cattleman and must be 
taken into consideration each year when 
operations are begun. 

For the past 28 years the spring price 
for choice stockers at Kansas City has 
averaged about 5 percent above the fall 
price. Or, we may say that cattle cost- 
ing $10 per hundred pounds in the spring 
have sold for an average of $9.50 in the 
fall. The cost studies referred to show 
that this drop in price can, on the aver- 
age, be offset by the cheap gains made 

by the cattle on grass. Yet, on this 
basis, only the expenses of production 
are realized. 

On the same basis, in the favorable 
years of 1927 and 1928 which saw high 
stocker prices in the fall, net profits on 
the original cost of the stockers ranged 
between 10 and 15 percent. In two other 
years since the war, the fall market was 
high enough to show good profits. These 
were the years 1922 and 1925. 


Sea profits and losses on grass 
‘attle operations have shown a sort of 
three-year swing. A year of heavy losses 
has been followed by two years of ‘profits. 
The first year after the heavy loss, prof- 
its have tended to be higher than the 
second year after the loss. This year 
with stocker prices in the fall of 1928 
about 35 percent higher than in the fall 
of 1927 and the prospect of strong stock- 
er prices this spring, we may expect some 
losses on grass cattle operations, partic- 
ilarly where high prices are paid for the 
stocker cattle. 

Spring stocker prices.—During the last 
six years, prices on good light stockers 
sultable for summer grazing have gone 
ip from 5 to 6 percent between January 
and May. In the past 28 years the top 
price for stocker cattle has come in 
\pril, 16 times; in March, 9 times; and 

some other months, 3 times. Present 
indies ations, judging from the movement 

| light stockers from Kansas City dur- 
ng December and January are that 
stocker prices will be strong again this 
spring. This suggests that those who are 
planning grass cattle operations will be 
istified in buying as early as possible 
and carrying the cattle on roughness 
intil grass is ready. 

Fall stocker and feeder prices.—As al- 
ready noted, prices for stocker cattle in 
the fall of 1928 were approximately 35 
percent higher than in the fall of 1927 
\gain, prices in the fall of 1927 were 


early 20 percent higher than in the fall 
| 1928. Since 1900, whenever two years 
high prices for stocker cattle were 
witnessed in the fall, the next fall was a 


Cattle Prices for 1929 


By E. A. STOKDYK 


year of lower stocker prices. However, 
this trend in prices does not always hold 
for heavier cattle for which the Cornbelt 
feeders and killers compete. A good 
crop or good profits on the previous 
spring’s feeding operations sometimes 
vauses feeders to bid up on these cattle. 

The present prospect appears bright- 
est for heavy feeder cattle that can be 
grazed and full fed for the early fall 
market. 

Spring fat cattle prices—The usual 
trend in fat cattle prices from February 
to May is downward. This is the period 
of increasing supplies of the better grades 
of fat cattle. 

This year, with corn prices high and 
lower prices for fat cattle in January 
than in January a year ago, feeders may 
become discouraged and fail to finish 
their cattle to make them choice. 
will tend to pile up the supplies of the 
good to medium classes. Furthermore, 


This | 


pes the movement of stocker and feed- | 


r cattle from the central markets to the 
aula was early and was heaviest be- 
fore November, the number of cattle on 
feed on January was larger than a year 
ago. Such a situation lends little encour- 
agement for better 
May or June or possibly July. 

Fall fat cattle prices—The experiences 


cattle prices until | 


of 1928 with heavy cattle and a probable | 


summer price advance on light cattle, 
will most likely discourage feeders from 
taking out heavy cattle in August and 
September to be finished for the winter 
market. This indicates that heavy cattle 
early next winter will be in a stronger 
position than light-weight cattle in the 
early winter months. 

When prices for good fat cattle break 
arly in the winter so that prices are 
lower in February than in January, the 
high point in cattle prices for the first 
six months of the year usually comes in 
June or July. On the other hand, if 
February prices are higher than January 
prices, the high point is usually reached 
in March or April. 

The outlook. for-breeding operations.— 
The number -of cattle.on January 1 is 
reported: to -be slightly “larger than a 
year ago: ‘Apparently this marks the 
end of the“decline in the number of 
cattle which has. been going on almost 
continuously since 1920. The increase 
in breeding stock and young cattle is 
more nearly equaling the total slaughter 
than for six to eight years. This indi- 
cates that the general level of cattle 
prices is now near the peak and that 
slowly declining cattle prices are in pros- 
pect for the next four or five years. Such 
a situation suggests that rapid expansion 
of bre eding herds is inadvisable and that 
the beginner in the cattle breeding busi- 
ness may suffer severe losses.—E. A. 
Stokdyk, Kansas Agricultural College. 


Black’s Veterinary Cyclopedia, by Mil- 
ler. Information on every common ani- 
mal ailment is given in plain language. 
The entire fields of animal anatomy, 
breeding, and diseases are covered. De- 
signed for the stock raiser. There are 
more than 1,000 pages with illustrations. 
Price $6. MacMillan Co. 
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OR 35 years, 3-in- 

One has been the 
outstanding oil for general 
use because it is so differ- 
ent from all other oils— 
and so very much better. 


Many oils look like 3-in- 
One. Some smell like it. 
Even the 3-in-One bottles 
and Handy Cans are imi- 
tated. But most are “just 
oil,” usually mineral oil. 


3-in-One.is an oil compound— 
a scientific blend of several high 
grade oils having peculiar qual- 
ities that no ordinary single oil 
can possibly have. 

Oils perfectly all light mechan- 
isms in home, office, factory. 
Penetrates quickly. Stays put. 
Doesn’t gum or dry out. Use 
frequently and liberally. 
Polishes nickel and prevents 
rust and tarnish on all unlac- 
quered metal surfaces. 


Cleans, polishes and preserves 
fine furniture, woodwork, 
floors, linoleum, oilcloth. 

Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, no- 
tion and general stores everywhere in 
two size Handy Oil Cans and three size 
bottles. Look for the Big Red “One” 
on the label. It’s your protection. 





Manufactured since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. 7% New York, N.Y. 


7 FREE ~ 


Novel sample and illustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses. Request both on a postal. = 
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| Cuts Down Speculation 
The Old. Water Bucket | a 1:1125 tai sive se 
; — | feed the first of August weighing an 
“Served | *. Di | average of 356 pounds each. They were 
© [ Vea Ie we 4 | brought to a weight of 542 pounds on 

October 26 and returned a profit of 
$36.75 to the owner, E. M. Voorheis, a 
Boone county, Missouri, farmer. They 
had eaten 8.8 bushels of corn, 4.3 bush- 
els of oats, and 5714 pounds of linseed 
oilmeal each and made a gain of 2.14 
pounds a day. 

The cost of the feed was $10.40 a 
head. With a selling price of $67.75 
: y and a cost of $20.60 for keeping the cows 
il” | a year, Voorheis netted $36.75 to pay 

interest, labor, and depreciation. Part 
of that bill would be taken care of thru 
the value of manure that was returned 
to the land. 

This system of producing beef, Voor- 
heis finds, reduces the speculative fea- 
ture to a minimum and provides an ex- 
cellent way in which to market the 
crops grown on the farm. The cows 
utilize the coarse roughage which would 
be hard to dispose of in any other way. 
The profits are materially increased thru 
the feeding of grain to the cattle —R. 
R. T., Mo. 
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Once upon time “nice water 
was a fine gift for Mother! 


MERICAN farm women appreciate Themajority of farmwomen carry many 
“new things” for the kitchen. But _ tons of water every year—in most cases 

the water bucket— once a very useful a thoroughly needless task! Because, at 
article — is today practically a relatively small cost, any farm can easily 
of servitude! No matter how consider- have an unf; supply of fresh, 
ate and helpful Dad andthe boysmean running water — all over the house — 
to be, the never-ending chore of lugging _in barns and feed lots— wherever water 


heavy pails of water is required for thirsty 
— lace * place MYE RS animals, for fire protec- 
Mother's slready-bue- Sorkntil coudeerend 
- . mat or health, co; rt 
dened shoulders, Self Qiling Water Systems well-being. =o 


They bring to your farm all Made for both deep and shallow wells —for 
the comfort and convenience operation by hand, wind, gas engine or electric 
of city water service. They current. MYERS Electric Water Systems are self- 
| can be depended upon to de- starting, self-stopping, self-oiling. They 

=a liver fresh running water at are thoroughly trustworthy and require 
bed-rock cost and in capacities noattention. The MYERS trade markis 
to euit the small- your absolute warranty of 


















Worms in Sheep 
LUESTONE or copper sulfate has 











= ad Or larg. @ ) dependable performance, been widely recommended for worms 
or estate. L an te] highest posible quality in sheep. While its action is effective in 


ucost responsibility. 


See your MYERS dealer — or write direct for catalog. 
Correspondence invited from Church and School Officials. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
57 by epeneny: Ante of Myers PASHLAND, OHIO 
Makers for over 50 yea Pum Every Purpose, 

Hay Tools and Door a (4160) 


removing the round stomach worm, it 
does not injure numerous other forms of 
worms that cause heavy losses. 

The United States department of agri- 
culture finds that tetrachlorethylene is 
more effective than bluestone for remov- 
ing common worms. In addition it also 
successfully attacks the other forms oi 


into tile Cri b | intestinal parasites. 


® : Oilmeal and Tankage 
TT ELLUL Cee 
my u J S UMMER tests during 1928 at the 


University of Nebraska proved that 
a mixture of 1 part linseed oilmeal and 
3 parts tankage was the best high pro- 
tein feed for pigs. The pigs received 
shelled corn in a self-feeder and were on 
sweet clover pasture. The addition of 
oilmeal gave the pigs a better appetite, 
made a larger daily gain, and produced 








BIGGERPROFITS 
Jrom your GRAIN | 





eS jae 
Why spend busy hoursscoop- 
padang Mh a on can put 60 bushels of 
corn in the crib in 3 minutes with a Z 
Meyer Cup Elevator? Gives 
more time in the field — enables 


Saves damp grain! Stops heating 

and moulding. Removesdirt, smut, 

weevil, etc, Users have increased 
value of grain as much as 7 cents 
a bushel. 


you to get work done quicker and 
save cost of extra man. 
CRIB PLANS FREE! 
One man handles 3000 to 8000 bushels If you are thinking of building a 
new crib, send forour Freecom; 


Does away with inside scooping. Jans of the rm crib. 
Tractor mounted Grain Blower keeps Pians include complete blue prints 


5 threshers " ick} i mter can fol- ° 
OPE cient inlaber =| lew ekee en led tion of all 100 pounds of pork with less feed than 
“Sotertatr | fee on pollaeecntitaress was used in the corn and tankage lot. 
—or write for latest Catalog describing the — | 
“My grain was Le Mouerc up weve! S | 
damp when a Beware of the Weeds 
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—Clifton,Texas, 
STEEL WORKS 
-104 Howell Street 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Uank Mfg. Co.) 































A norss free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
successfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Horee cap be worked at the same 





82.50 ot draggists, or petpald 
Horse book SB free. 





WITTE ENGINES 


POWER SAWS 4x0 PUMPERS 


300,000 In Use All Over the World 
LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 
2 to 30 H. P. 


Engine Builders 
Since 1870 . 
WILL DO ANYTHING A STEAM ENGINE 

















TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OF 


ABSORBINE 






WILL DO—AND AT FAR LESS EXPENSE 


Easy Terms—No Interest—Quick Delivery 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1614 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Continued from page 12 


laid down. Certainly it is far better to 
purchase seed containing a thousand 
comparatively harmless weed seeds 
(such as lamb’s quarters) per pound 
rather than a single seed of Canada 


| thistle, yellow cress or dodder. 


Finally we come to the examination 


| of the seed with the naked eye. For 


what should the farmer look? In the 
first place, thrust the hand deeply into 
the sack and try to extract a repre- 
sentative sample since the upper laye! 
may count for little. First and fore 


| most in case of clover or alfalfa, strain 


the eyes if necessary, to detect evidenc« 
of staining. The presence of a red stain 
on some of the seeds is a sign they are ol 
foreign origin and unadapted for use 1n 


| the clover belt. 


Such seed, of course, should never be 
purchased. If a few seeds herre and there 
show a green stain, then the lot is ol 








foreign origin and may or may not be 
unadapted. You take chances of winter 
killing on such seed and certainly it is 
not worth as much as adapted native 


seed. On the other hand, if purple 
staining is detected, then be assured of 
its hardiness since this is a sign of 
Canadian seed which frequently sur- 
passes our home-grown product in 
hardiness. 





Having assured yourself regarding | 
the stains, next make certain that the | 


seed is. of a bright, natural color. 
example, the natural color of good alfal- 
fa seed is bright olive green and the 


For | 


further you get away from this the | 


poorer is the seed. Experiments have 
shown that in comparison with the olive 
green seed the vitality of light green 
alfalfa seed is 50 percent, of light brown 


67 percent, of dark green 64 percent, of | 


dark brown 37 percent, of shriveled 
green 17 percent, and of shriveled 
brown 22 percent. 

After studying the stains and color 
of the seed you are about to purchase, 
turn your attention to the weed seeds. 
lf you are not familiar with the kinds 
of weed seeds found it will pay to first 
send samples to your state experiment 





station to learn something of the char- | 


acter of the plants they represent. This 
may require time—another argument 
for doing your seed buying early—but 
it may save you an infinite amount of 
future trouble and grief. It may even 
influence the market value of your farm 
since land infested with such noxious 
weeds as quack grass, bindweed and 
Canada thistle cannot be sold for as 
much as land free of these pests. It 
will pay any farmer to become familiar 
with the appearance of the seeds of the 
worst of our troublesome weeds so they 
may be avoided in purchased seed. 
Finally, in buying seed do not patron- 


ize a loeal dealer or a neighbor who fails | 


to reclean his wares unless you plan on 
cleaning the seed yourself before using. 
Many a weed-ridden, unprofitable farm 


owes its conditions to carelessness in | 
using seed that has not been recleaned. | 


Weeds are too heavy a burden to be 
carried successfully. 


Hog Yards on W heels 


Continued from page 81 


needed, some stee] posts and post driver, 
and board panels of various lengths. 
Steel posts are preferred because they 
are driven so quickly and easily and are 
easily removed. 

If you have several four-board panels, 
a yard for feeding the pigs can easily be 
erected. Three posts are driven for a 
l-foot panel. The panels are then wired 
in place. A gap is left between the ends 
of two panels where an entrance for the 
pigs is desired. A post is driven at the 
end of each panel. The space left is large 
enough to admit the pig but too small 
lor the sows to get thru. 

linally come the troughs and self- 
leeders. Also if the location has no 
trees some sort of shade must be pro- 
vided. A cheap and easy way of fur- 
ishing shade is to nail some 2 x 4’s on 
the top of posts. Brush or boards are 
then placed on these cross pieces. The 
brush must then be covered with straw. 

Movable equipment pays. It pays by 
enabling you to move your hogs to the 
iiarket sooner, and it pays because it 
gives you more hogs to market. 
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~~ New Attachment 


EADING all spreader development for thirty years, 
NEW IDEA has long been the spreader of double 


value. And now comes still another im- 






The 


Attachment for 
Spreading Lime 
SIMPLE, strong, low-cost device 
that attaches only to the NEW 
IDEA Model 8 Spreader and makes of 


it an absolutely practical, one-man lime 


sower. No shoveling back of load, no 
dusty labor. Handles lime, marl— 
anything finely pulverized. Controlled 
feed (114 to 5 tons per acre). Large 
capacity. Spreads 15 to 20 feet wide. 
Attached or removed in 30 minutes. 
Lime and manure are nature’s own 
fertility combination. Here at last, 
with one machine, you can be ready to 
handle either job cheaply, correctly 
and easily. 


All present owners of a NEW IDEA Model 8 should 


write at once for description of the new liming attachment. 


The New Idea Spreader 


Manufacturers of Spreaders, Lime Sowing Attach- 
ments, Husker - Shredders, Transplanters and Two 
Ask for full descriptions on 


Row Corn Pickers. L 
any of these machines. 


ity, Mo., Syracuse, N. Y., 


Nashviile, Tenn. 





Harrisburg, Pa., Madison, Wis., Kansas 


Mich., Moline, Il., Columbus, Ohio., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Oakland, Calif., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Omaha, Nebr. 


Factory at Coldwater, Ohio, U.S. A. 


provement, so remarkable as to make 
every Model 8 NEW IDEA actually 


the spreader of double service. 


N® Model 8 NEW IDEA has 

ever been reported worn out, 
although it has been tested for five 
years on a hundred thousand 
farms, often at the rate of two, 
three— and even more — loads 
per day, every day in the year. 
Strength and durability are built 


into all its features. Yet for 
light draft, short turning 
radius, easy loading, free 


ground clearance, comfortable 
operation and absolute control, 
this machine has never been 
excelled. Neither does any 
owner expect less than a perfect 
spreading job from his NEW 
IDEA. And now, the new Lime 
Spreading invention makes 


NEW IDEA absolutely supreme. 





Co., 


Jackson, 
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Grading Boosts 
Profits 


By H. W. GREGORY 


N INDIANA we do not have large dairy herds and small 
local creameries, except in a very few communities. The 
cream that is used for buttermaking is largely purchased 

thru cream-buying stations, which number approximately 
1,900, and are scattered over the state. All attempts at these 
buying stations in Indiana to grade cream by the sense of 
smell and taste have failed. This is due to several reasons. 

The operators at these stations change rather frequently 
and are usually inexperienced with dairy farming or the 
grading of cream. The station operator is often located 
some distance from the plant and it is practically impossible 
for him to know and remember the grades of cream which 
go into the different grades of butter. Due to his inexperi- 
ence, many arguments arise with the farmers as to whether 
the cream has been properly graded. Since the station 
operator is also often the proprietor of a grocery store, or 
butcher shop, he is not anxious to follow any grading system 
at his station that is likely to cause a decrease of patrons 
at his store. 

With these objections the creameries up until a few years 
ago had practically considered that cream grading at the 
cream-buying station in territories in which Indiana was 
representative could not be carried out. 

Several years ago a plan was worked out and tried in 
several counties in southern Indiana, and was called the 
four-day plan. This plan was in operation for about a year 
without any direct supervision except that which each com- 
pany was able to give. This system operated long enough 
to demonstrate that it had merit, so when the second-grade 
butter began decreasing and moving slowly on the market, 
the creamerymen of southern Indiana came to the university 
for assistance to establish again the four-day plan of cream 
grading. 

In addition to each company looking after the supervision 
of grading work at their stations, a grading supervisor was 
secured under the direction of the dairy department of Pur- 
due University. The work started a year ago last April, and 
since starting the work in Indiana several other states have 
been impressed by the improvement that was being made, 
and have started similar systems. Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Missouri are following this plan of cream grad- 
ing. Representatives of the grading work in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Indiana met in Louisville the latter part of 
September and adopted uniform rules, posters, and methods 
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Clean, healthy herds and 

clean methods pay. The 

heifer is Champion Ona of 
Firestone Farms 


The bottling plant is at 
Harbel Manor Dairy. Both 
are owned by H. S. Fire- 


stone, Ohio 



















































of procedure in opening new territories on the four-day plan 
These rules and methods of procedure will be used in the 
future. 

Many of the large cream-buying companies are buying 
cream in at least two states, and were very anxious to have 
uniform rules for all territories. In starting the grading 
work only eight to twelve counties are allotted to one super- 
visor, and as the cream-grading work develops more blocks 
will be added, with additional supervisors. At the present 
time Kentucky has two supervisors, Indiana two, Texas two, 
and Tennessee one, in their grading territories. 


Bh. this system of grading, four grades of cream are 

required: premium cream, regular cream, onion cream 
and rejected cream. Premium cream is cream that is not 
over four days old and is free from outstanding objectionable 
odors and flavors. In order that the creameries’ main office 
will be able to check on the grading work at each station, 
and the station operator be able to check on the intervals 
between each patron’s delivery, a tag is attached to each 
can of cream. This tag shows the date when it was attached, 
the station number, and the name of the company. 

When a patron returns with his cream to any statior 
grading on the four-day plan, and his tag shows that the 
cream is not over four days old, and there is no objectionable 
odors or flavors present, he is paid the premium price. The 
tag is then taken off the can and becomes a part of the sta- 
tion operator’s report to the company, the same as the cream- 
buying report, and a new tag is attached to the can. 

Regular cream is cream which is older than four days, or 
cream four days old that contains undesirable odors and 
flavors, but is not of such quality as to be placed in the 
rejected or onion grade. This system has increased the 
premium cream and improved the butter which is made 
from this cream, and has lessened the complaints against 
southern Indiana butter, which was (Please turn to page 90 
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lwo Reasons 
and one 











There are two main parts to an 
automobile tire. 


One part is called the tread; the 
other part is called the carcass. 


There are definite reasons why 
Goodyear Tires are superior in 
both these two main parts. 





These reasons can be demon- 
strated and proved: 


Press your hand down on the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread. Feel 
the grip of the deep-cut sharp- 
edged blocks, placed in the 
center of the tread, where 

they belong. 




















That shows why the 
Goodyear Tread 
imprints its 

safe and slipless pat- 

tern on the road, 

and why it has 

superior traction. 

















Ask any Goodyear dealer 
to show you on his cord- 
testing machine the 
greater stretch—up to600% 
—in Goodyear Supertwist 
Cord over ordinary cord. 





This extra stretch gives the 
Goodyear Supertwist Car- 
cass its unmatched vital- 
ity enablingit towithstand 
road-shocks and continu- 
ous flexing without prema- 
ture failure. 


JH. Warne,efDaPage | & \ # : j These advantages in Good- 
County, Illinois, one of j Tire . r i 
the best-known farmersin j year fires are conc rete am 
the middle west, writes: |@ real; so plain that a child can 
Tire ett ea s comprehend them. 

;: ee ae . The proofof their validity andthat 
truck and find they give they are popularly understood is 
Ln found in the fact that, year after 
kinds of country 90a year, MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 


kinds of country roads cs 
pm ps ' GOODY EAR TIRES THAN ON 
‘10ns. in my opinion they i, 1Y ) : ! 
stand bard usage and |¥ . ANY OTHER KIND! 
erve the most mileage of 
ny and I shall continue 
to use them. 

| have 2 passenger cars 
ind 1 truck equipped \ ni 

h Goodyear tires at : : 4 i ced © 1929, G. T.& R. Co., Inc 
bresent.’’ y 
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Offer Closes! 


Trade your old cream. 
wasting separator in 
now for the wonderful 
New Low Model Ball 
Bearing Melotte and get 
$20.00 cash for it. Idon’t 
care how old your pres- 
ent separator is, or what 
make—if you'll mail the 
coupon below at once! —T'll 
allow you $20.00 for it to apply 
on the purchase of the New 
Melotte. But don’t delay— 
this is a special offer subject 
to withdrawal without notice, 
Mail coupon now for full de- 
tails and free catalog. 


NEELOTTE 


Write today for details of 
our 30 Days Free Trial 
Offer. Learn WHY the 
New Melotte is handier, 
easier to clean, easier to 
operate—and—is guaran- 
teed to put more cream in 
your cream can. 


$l 30 DaysFreeip, 
Think of it! You can mow get the great New 
Melotte Separator for only $5.00 down and only $5.00 
a month. 30 Days Free Trial, too—return it at our 
@ if not entirely satisfied. All this in addition to 
allowing you $20.00 for your old separator regardless 
of age, make or condition. Mail coupon now for free 
catalog and details of great New 
Melotte Offer. 


ne act A. B. Babson, 
' The Melotte Separator, U5: Mamaoet ‘ 
- ago, tl. 
h. St.. Dept. 25-14 
3333 Faace St., Berkeley, Cam, 
ease d me Free NEW Mellotte § pd 
rir he great NEW Melotte 


mut t 
on “print Your Name and Address Ptainty) 


— 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


an old cream flavor. The creameries in 
Indiana show that in the summer months 
55 to 60 percent of their cream was de- 
livered as premium cream. 

Each grade of cream at the cream- 
buying station is kept separate and given 
all possible care. Shipments are made 
promptly to the factory. Not only has 
this grading work improved the butter 
of these different sections, but a more 
uniform distribution of marketing the 
cream is noticeable. Creamery compan- 
ies that are receiving cream on the four- 
day plan notice that instead of Sunday 
being the biggest churning day of the 
week, Wednesday and Thursday have 
increased and Sunday correspondingly 
decreased, and it has made the work 
much lighter on that one day. 

Those creameries that are purchasing 
eggs state that the eggs have also im- 
proved, because the farmers have brought 
in the cream oftener and at the same 
time have delivered their eggs. 

Cream grading in the territory men- 
tioned above illustrates that the main 
thing in cream grading is the determina- 
tion on the part of creamery managers 
to grade cream, and when a group of 
creamerymen decide they are going to 
grade, a system can usually be worked 
out to fit the conditions under which 
they operate. This grading work is plac- 
ing the purchase of cream on a much 
sounder basis, and has offered the farm- 
er considerable incentive to produce a 
good cream. 


The Young Calf 


HILE there are no set rules for 
feeding calves by hand that can 
take the place of experience and judg- 
ment, it is a fairly safe rule to feed 1 
pound of milk per day for each 8 or 10 
pounds of live weight of the calf. Judg- 
ment must be used in this respect, and a 
weak calf should have a little less than 
this amount and as a general thing not 
more than 3 to 5 pounds of milk, per day 
should be given to the calf that has been 
separated from the cow soon after it was 
born. 
For the first three weeks the following 
can be taken as a safe guide for feeding 
dairy calves: 


Weight Milk per Day, 
Breed at Burth Pounds 
Jersey........45 to 55 6to 7 
Guernsey..... 50 to 60 6to 8 
Ayrshire. .....65 to 75 8to 9 
Holstein. . .80 to 90 10 to 11 


Some make it a practice to feed the 
dairy calf only twice each day while our 
experience has been that calves will do 
much better if they are fed three times 
a day, at least until they are two or three 
weeks old. There is considerable danger 
in overfeeding the calf when it is fed 
only twice each day. 

In order to get best results in feeding 
calves the milk should be given them at 
the same temperature it is drawn from 
the cow. As a general practice it is a 
very good plan to use a thermometer for 
taking the temperature of the milk. It 
is always desirable to weigh the milk to 
be sure that you are not overfeeding the 
calves. 

Calves are likely to suffer from scours 
and other digestive troubles if the milk 
is not always fed at the same tempera- 
ture or if it is fed from dirty pails.— 
G. H, C., ILL 
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The Grubs will 


Ernest Chitwood, 
Winfield, Tenn., 
had them in clo- 
ver sod. When he 
coer pe a . ly 12 
cut the cr to only 
bushels per acre. Then he fenced 
hog-tight and let hogs follow the plow. They 

t the grubs. The field came to 64 

ushels per acre. 

Grubs gotinto the D. K. Prickett, Lynch- 
burg, Ohio, sweet clover field. His next corn 
crop brought only 45 bushels to the acre as 
against 90 bushels in a field where the hogs 
had got the grubs. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
** Galvannealed’’ — Copper Bearing 


is the best crop and livestock insurance you 
can get. With RED BRAND you can ior 
down corn; save fallen grain, green feed and 
missed crops; rotate crops and livestock and 
make many extra profits. 

Noother fence can match RED BRAND. 
Copper in thesteel, like old-time fence, adds 
years of extra service. Patented “*‘Galvan- 
nealing’”’ process of extra heavy zinc coat- 
a, keeps rust out and long life in. 

ull length, picket-like stays, wavy 
strands and Square Deal can’t-slip knots 
;oee 2 it hog-tight and bull-proof. Ask your 
dealer toshow you 


















RED BRAND 
FENCE, 

What has been 
your experience 
with good fence? 
We will pay $5.00 
or more for each 
letter we use, 
Write for details, 
catalog and 3 in- 
teresting booklets 
that tell how oth- 
ers have made 


We Always look 
for the 


Red Brand} 


more money with 
hog-tight fences. ( “ ) 
:\ (top wire 
Keystone Steel . 
& Wire Co. SAAT 
3741 industrial St. A 
Peoria, ll. 















Milk in Half the Time 


Save the time of an extra man. Thousands 
of farmers make milking easy with Fords 
Milker. Simple and easy to operate. Actu- 
ally better for cows than hand milking. 
You get cleaner, higher-priced milk, 
with lower bacteria count. You can buy 
no better, more satisfactory milker. 
Finest construction. Guaranteed for 
years. Many models and sizes. 


Send for Catalogue No. 86 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. : 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 



















Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold for $2.50 a bettie, o-_ aid, under a 

itive guaran since — your money re- 
funded if C fete Write today for OUR BIG 
VETERINARY ADVISER. A book of 208 pages 
and 67 illustrations. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 21] Union Steck Yards, Chicage 













The Hohenheim System 


Pp ASTURE management that has 
proved successful in Europe and the 
United States now goes under the name 


of the Hohenheim system. It involves 
four major considerations: 

1. Increased production of protein by 
intensive fertilization, with special at- 
tention to frequent top-dressings with 
nitrogen. 

2. Division of the herd into groups— 
(1) high producers, (2) low producers, 
(3) dry cows and young stock. 

3. A corresponding division of the fer- 
tilized pasture area into six, nine or 
twelve plots, depending upon the pas- 
ture acreage and the number of cattle. 

4. Rotation of the herd groups on the 
pasture, at short intervals, to give the 
most nutritious pasture feeding to the 
high producers, the less nutritious feed- 
ing to the low producers, using the dry 
and young stock to clean up the pas- 
ture. 


The Milk Scale 


O KEEP little calves healthy, grow- 

ing well, and always looking fit, 
weigh every feed, give the same amount 
each time, gradually increasing as they 
advance in age.. With Holstein calves it 
is safe to begin with 3 or 3% pounds to 
the feed. When they are 10 days old 
they may be getting 4 pounds each feed. 
It is preferable to feed three times daily. 
Follow the milk with a little coarse meal 
or whole oats. Be careful to have the 
milk of a uniform temperature. A cold 
feed will frequently cause trouble. 

Just bear these few points in mind: 
feed a uniform amount, at a uniform 
temperature; feed regularly and feed 
from clean pails; but most important of 
all, guard aginst variation in the amount 
and to insure this weigh each feed.—H. 
E. C., Iowa. 


Adding Mineral to Grain 


HEN mixing the dairy grain feed 

with a shovel it is difficult to get 
all the ingredients thoroly mixed, espe- 
cially the mineral which amounts to 
only about 1 or 2 percent of the total 
feed. We have worked out a plan on our 
farm which makes thoro mixing an easy 
matter. 

Our ration is the one recommended 
by our cow tester for feeding with silage 
and clover hay: corn and cobmeal, 500 
pounds; bran, 200 pounds; cottonseed 
meal, 75 pounds; linseed oilmeal, 25 
pounds; steamed bonemeal, 14 pounds; 
and salt, 7 pounds. To get 21 pounds of 
mineral distributed thru the entire 800 
pounds of feed, we first mix it with the 
cottonseed and linseed oilmeal. 








The cottonseed meal is spread out on | 


a clean place on the feed room floor, then 
the linseed added. The bonemeal being 
ground so fine has to be handled care- 
fully or the dust will fill the room. We 


spread it over the layer of linseed oil- | 


meal, then put the salt on top. Instead 
of using a shovel for turning, we use a 
hoe, cutting a small amount each time. 
This method insures even mixing. After 
thesteamed bonemeal and salt havebeen 
added to the protein concentrate, it is a 
simple matter to mix the bulk feed.— 
C. F., Mo. 


Our Changing Agriculture. Circular 
278, may be obtained from South Da- 
kota State College, Brookings. 
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162 E. CENTER ST. 


Send for descriptive 


THE HUBER MFG. CO., 


162 E. CENTER ST., MARION, OHIO 


Send me descriptive circular and prices on the Huber 


Light Four Tractor. 
Name —____ 
Address - 

UO i tc 


State —__ 





uber 


DOLLAR buys far more power 


and years oi dependable trouble- 


free all ou FARM 





the 20-36 


HUBER LIGHT FOUR TRACTOR 


Here is real farm power—plenty of it for every power 
job. The Huber 20-36 Light Four is built light—yet heavy 
enough to pull four plows at a high rate of speed. Gets 
around quickly and easily and is very moderately priced. 
Be sure to send for descriptive circular and prices. 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING CO., 


The Huber Manufacturing Co., 162 E. Center St., Marion, Ohio 


91 


SERVICE 


MARION, OHIO 


circular and prices 








POWER MILKER 


COMPLETE Ta csz 
Milk 2 to 4 cows at a time—18 to 40 an hour. 
Clean, convenient. Easy to use. Sold on 30 
days Free Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 22 
Comes With 2 H. P. Engine or Electric Motor 
Ready to use when pany — no Sastaliagion gust _— 

£ eS ~ ee Deen ‘7 wg 
milk bands. Self - cleaner. 










BS 3222 White St., Ottawa, Kans, 








The Separator With the 
EMPIR - TIC Million Dollar Bowl 


Get our prices and easy 





terms on Cream Separators and 

gave money: 30 days free trial: liberal allowance for your old 

separator: we pay the freight: capacities 150 to 1000 pounde. 

Writetoday for free literature and prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EMPIRE- BALTIC SEPARATOR COMPANY, Inc. 

624 South Sixth Street, Dept. 4, Loutsville, Rentacky 














HNS 


DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 


Keep your horses working with “Spohn'’s”. 
Standard remedy for 32 years for Dis- 
temper, Strangles, Influenza, Coughs and 
Colds. Give to sick and those exposed. 
Sold by your druggist or direct from us, 
Small bottle 60 cents, large $1.20. 

BOTTLE sent upon re- 


FREE SAMPL quest Write today. 
Spohn Medical Co., Dept. 18, Goshen, Ind. 














enEScENT !ventors-We Build Models 

Send us your rough idea.Our Master 
-TOO SS Mechanles will develop it for you in- 
COMPANY to apractical working Model. Thirty 


years successful experience doing 
this very thing. Best shop oqup=aen Expert Advice 
Confidential service guaranteec Bank reference fur- 
nished. Send for free booklet ““The Road To Success”. 
CRESCENT TOOL CO., Dept. E, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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FS the most power delivered to belt or drawbar at the lowest cost for 
the longest time that makes your tractor investment profitable. It’s 
power you buy in a tractor—plenty of power wrapped up in tireless steel. 
Hart-Parr has it, as has no other tractor, and will gladly prove it to you in 
demonstration whenever or wherever you say. 


_. Hart-Parr 12-24 can furnish you the most power of any tractor 
in its class. On official test it pulled 2950 drawbar pounds at 2.77 miles 
per hour and 2192 drawbar pounds at 314 miles per hour. On the belt it 
developed 32 horsepower and the entire test was run on the cheapest of low- 
grade tractor fuels. It’s plenty of power that will make you money on your 
tractor investment. The Hart-Parr 12-24 has it. 








HE Hart-Parr 18-36 is the most powerful tractor in its class. In official 

test it pulled 5535 drawbar pounds at two miles per hour and 4075 
drawbar pounds at three miles per hour. On the belt it developed the 
amazing total of 43 horsepower. This test was also pulled on the cheapest 
of low-grade tractor fuels. In many competitive field demonstrations it has 
pulled successfully five to seven 14-inch plows against similarly rated 
competitive tractors that pulled only three or four 14-inch plows success- 
fully. Everywhere the Hart-Parr 18-36 tractor has proved its power— 
proved that it has more pounds pull per dollar of cost than any other trac- 
tor in its class. It’s pounds pull at low cost that makes your tractor invest- 
ment most profitable. Hart-Parr has it. 


_ the big jobs, in the field or on the belt, in road work or custom work, 
the great Hart-Parr 28-50 has the power. In official test it pulled 7347 
drawbar pounds at 2}4 miles per hour and 4940 drawbar pounds at 3/4 
miles per hour. On the belt it delivered 6414 horsepower, and this test, 
like all other Hart-Parr tests, was run on the cheapest of low-grade tractor 
fuels and not expensive kerosene or gasoline. (It’s power delivered to belt 
or drawbar at low cost that is most profitable for you. Hart-Parr has the 
most power at the lowest cost for the longest time.) 

See these powerful Hart-Parrs on dealers’ floors everywhere. Ask a 
Hart-Parr owner for facts, or your Hart-Parr dealer will gladly demon- 


strate. The coupon below will bring you our free booklet, “Profits Thru 
Power.’ Send for it. 


HART-PARR COMPANY, Charles City, Iowa 


FOUNDERS OF THE TRACTOR INDUSTRY 





Dept. B-3 


SS SSR ne rn ea Ne aa Pale! ee ee wecgea 
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How Does Your Cream 
Separator Work? 


‘THE invention of the centrifugal! 
cream separator a little more than 
50 years ago marked the beginning of « 
new era in dairying. Like dairying, the 
cream separator itself has undergone 
many changes in recent years. New con- 
veniences have been added, little things 
which make the job of separating easier 
and more pleasant. 

One of the late improvements in cream 
separators is the revolving or turnable 
supply can. This new feature allows the 
supply can to be rotated or turned to one 
side when filled with milk without the 
necessity of lifting it from its support. 

Improvements in the business end of 
the separator, the bow! itself, have made 


| present-day machines more efficient 


skimmers. Manufacturers have been 
able to build bowls which will skim at 
lower speed, resulting in easier turning, 
less danger of bowls getting out of bal- 
ance, decreased vibration. 

Ball bearings are a recent addition to 
the separator field. All gears are now 


| enclosed and protected. Gears and 
| bearings either run in oil or are continu- 


ously sprayed with oil. Oil windows 
enable the operator to keep a closer and 
more convenient check on the oil supply. 
Some separators now have interchange- 
able disks. 

A good modern separator properly used 
will leave an almost negligible amount 
of butterfat in the skimmilk. Yet, men 
who have checked up on separators in 
use in various sections of the country by 
testing the skimmilk after them for but- 
terfat, find that many poorer machines 


.| cost their owners anywhere from a few 


_ dollars to several hundred dollars yearly. 


One of the more common causes of 
butterfat losses is vibration of the sepa- 
rator bowl, the explanation being that 
the trembling of the machine causes a 
remixing of cream and skimmilk after 
the original separation. If the separator 
is not level, the bowl will be off balance 
and there will be a tendency for it to 
vibrate. 

If the spring which holds the spindle 
intact, the top or neck-bearing spring, 
becomes weak or broken, there is danger 
of the bowl being thrown out of line. 


| Some bowls are said to be self-balancing; 


that is, they find their own center of 
equilibrium as a result of the spinning 
motion and in that way balance them- 
selves. 


f° HE ideal way tostart separating is to 
run thru enough water to fill the bowl 
before milk is turned into it. Cream will 
not stick to the disks when they are first 
dampened with water; in fact, a pre- 
separating flushing with water eases the 
job of flushing and washing later. 

If the separator is not washed each 
time it is used, the slime which always 
collects on the disks will interfere with 
the next separation. The machines set 
up and used in the evening but left un- 
washed until after the morning’s milk 
is skinumed not only miss part of the 
butterfat each morning but they also 
furnish an excellent breeding place for 
bacteria, particularly in warm summer 
weather. 

Sometimes cream from the same cows, 
run thru the same separator, varies con- 
siderably in richness from week to week, 
even from day to day. Experience 
















teaches that. there are about twelve 
main reasons for this variation in test. 

The speed of the separator bowl prob- 
ably has more effect on the percentage 
of fat in cream than anything else. In- 
creasing the speed makes a richer cream; 
lowering it leaves more skimmilk in with 
the butterfat. With the cream screw set 
for 40 percent butterfat, varying the 
rate of turning from 25 turns per minute 
below normal to 25 turns above normal 
may cause a change in the cream tests 
from 10 percent fat to 60 percent fat. 
Speed indicators on modern separators 
enable the operator to tell how fast to 
turn and result in more uniform tests 
and less waste of butterfat. 


(CBANGE? in the temperature of 
/ milk separated have some effect .on 
the cream test. Altho many present-day 
eparators will do a satisfactory job of 
saving the butterfat in cool milk, temp- 
erature changes do affect the thick- 
ness of the cream. 

\ny change in the richness of the 
vhole milk will cause the cream test to 
ary somewhat. 

Using too much flush water or pour- 
ing it directly into the bowl with the 
float removed, will lower the butterfat 
test of the cream. The best method is 
to follow the directions of the manufac- 

turer, which usually call for two to four 
quarts of warm water orskimmilk, poured 
into the supply can in preference to the 
bowl. If the flush water is too hot, it will 
dissolve the slime on the inside of the 
bowl and wash it out thru the cream or 
skimmilk spouts. 

Permitting dirt or slime to remain in 

he bowl from one separation until the 
next affects the richness of cream sepa- 


rated and cuts down the skimming effi- 


ciency of the separator. 

The rate of inflow into the bowl is an- 
other determining factor. 

Leaky or poor-fitting covers which 


permit skimmilk and cream to mix after | 


separation sometimes affect cream test. 


If the separator bowl is too high, some | 
of the skimmilk will be discharged into | 
the cream cover and will run out the | 


cream spout. 
Anything which changes the position 
of the cream screw, either intentional or 


unintentional, will affect the richness of 


the cream separated. 
Separating after the milk has stood 
for some time and the cream has risen 


may make a difference in the thickness | 


of the cream. 


An unbalanced bowl, because it vi- | 
, 


brates, does not skim efficiently. Besides 
leaving butterfat in the skimmilk, an 
offender of this kind cannot be depended 
ipon to skim cream of uniform test. 

A separator which is not level per- 
forms much the same as one with an 
inbalanced bowl. 

Excluding small truck patches, about 


60 percent of the farms in the United | 


States are equipped with crea.n sepa- 
rators. This percentage varies from a 
very low figure in some of the southern 
states to approximately 90 percent in 
such states as Kansas. About 66 percent 
of the farms in Illinois and Wisconsin 
own separators and about 85 percent in 
Minnesota.—Bert Gittins, Ill. 


The bureau of dairying, United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., has just issued a list of publica- 
tions published since July 1, 1924. Ask 
tor dairy library list 1. 





Good fences pay for iasiies 


= are paying for good fences in the form of 
lost profits if you do not have them. Damaged 
crops that cannot be harvested, corn the pickers 
overlook, grain scattered in the stubble field, valu- 
able animals killed on the highways or by gorging— 
all are losses that good hog and stock-tight fences 
will prevent—losses that are greater than the cost 
of the fence—losses that can be turned into profits. 


Hog and stock-tight fences not only stop these 
wastes but put you in position to diversify your 
crops and stock and rotate both and to practice the 
McLean county system of hog sanitation. Yields per 
acre are increased, crops sold more profitably on the 
hoof, soil fertility replaced, value of farm increased 
Yous Sates oe a eee and much farm labor saved by letting hogs and stock 
ing power of afence. Intensely do part of the harvesting. 


ractical and easy to follow. “ 
Eielps youearn extra income. You can follow these without a great outlay of 


cash. A few additional stretches of fence this year 
will stop enough losses to pay for the fence. Buy 
good fence. Erect it on Red Top Steel Fence Posts. 
There is no element of risk in buying Red Tops— 
they are guaranteed. 


1S <-re am Ke} 


>UARANTEED 


Steel Fence Posts 
Talk to Your Red Top Dealer Now 


He will be glad to help you work out economically a plan to 
add the new fence and repair the old fence lines which you 
need to stop waste and increase the return on your investment. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 






































The modern, sure way to kill weeds. Use kerosene 

~burn — green—stalks and seeds. Burn all 

» | vines, weeds and trash that harbor insects and dis- 

ot yee tip Oe tharvet werk. ease. Easy, clean, quick, cost half of old methods 

its foll val _peamee you AR pee t or less. Used by suburban homes, road commission- 

ull value in w or in money. t or ers, parks, country clubs, fruit growers, farmers. 

no’s HEAVE POWDERS Does 4 men's work. Has many all year uses includ- 

(93.00 pe -00 per ‘Package, posteese) Seti factory resulte or : ing inplomestand tractor repairs. Free Booklet. 

money beck. eft oo ware-t ic a 1 up Lo aa auck Mfg. Co., 130 10th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
new treatments for many diseases, Write today. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemi 


sts 
212Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 





AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive. More 
energy per stick-more sticks per case. Let us send your OCK and che oneal means 
prices. Sold through our dealers or direct from one dentification for Hogs, Sheep, and Cattle. 


7 shi Santen maerun 7 state ¥ ‘ address and number 
of 17 shipping points serving 7 states, freight paid Oaialor Boy ae nm 
on 200 Ibs. or more. 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting. F. S. BURCH & CO. 1913 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 
First National Building, Mason City, lowa 











30 DAYS TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID 
EASY TERMS 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


American 
New 
Send for FREE catalog. See our exceptionally low 
freight paid prices .. . saving you 30 to 5O 
dollars clear, on thelatest, improved, high grade 
separator, Learn why practically 100% of those 
who try it, keep it. Find out why itis the easiest 
to turnand clean, the closest s most 
convenient to use. 
All Latest Improvements 

Has self-balancing, light-weight Bowl...ringing 
speed indicator... waist low milk tank...adjust- 
able pail shelf...turnable milk tank.'..rust-proof 

. fully enclosed gears. Skims warm orcold 
milk. Sowellmade that you need never buy another. 
In 8 sizes, for hand, engine, or electric // 
drive and fordairies of onecowand up. ff 


Lower Factory Prices 


Easy Payments low 

as $3 a month 
Nowhere can you get a 
separator withsomany § 
worth while improve- 
mentsatsuchlow prices, 
or on such eas 
Quick delivery 4 point 
near you. We pay freight. 

Send Coupon for 

Free Catalog 

Tells about the New American. .. 
our low factory-to-you, freight 
paid prices...liberal terms...life- 
time guarantee... free servicing.. 
and 30 day trialoffer. Writetoday. 550 ibs. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. aise ‘tor 
Dept. 2-R,. 


ATALOG 


Dept. 2-R, 
= AM 
-- SEPARATOR Co., 
Dept. 2-r, 1929 W. 43rd St., 
Chicago, Ul. 


£. 
Dept. 2-R, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Please send me free, your new catalog 














Platchfords 
Calf Meal 


Facto 
Single 
Trial Bag 


Less than 5c worth 


Easy to prove it! Feed this original 
milk substitute to just one calf—then 
compare results—see what you save. 
This special factory cash trial bag 
offer is good Sz if your dealer can’t 
supply you. er today or write for 
Free Envelope Sample and ad Export rer f.o. b. 
Advice on Calf Raising ctory only 
Dealer Dicribusion Wanthd 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept, 6904, Waukegan, Ill. 


or 
100 lb. Bag 


$4. 75 


These 





PLES and deseripiion of C LARAGE CORN— 
World's Record Crop was grown from Clarage 
Seed. DUNLAP & SON, Box A, Williamsport, Ohio 


| cities. 





| bankrupt an ordinary man. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


Continued from page 16 


mention in another article the fierce and | 


terrible convicts which were sent to the 
island called Van Diemens Land, now 
called Tasmania. 

As you near the harbor at Sydney 
there is a great ridge of solid rock about 


250 feet high and in this there is an open- | 


ing about one mile wide. Each side cof 
this opening is almost perpendicular and 
it stands like a mighty gateway. The 
wide channel is very deep water. Mak- 
ing a sharp turn to the left, leaving a 
small bay to the right, you enter a wide 
natural harbor about 13 miles long and 
with an area of 14,284 acres. The aver- 
age width is about one mile. 

Just now they are working on a bridge 
across the harbor and it surely is a won- 
der. There happens to be one place 
where the harbor is only 1,000 feet across 
and of course this is where the bridge is 
being built. It will take two years yet 
to complete it and the bridge is to cost 
more than $22,000,000. The main span 
is 1,000 feet long and from the high- 
water level to the bottom of the bridge 
is 170 feet, which is 35 feet more than 
the great Brooklyn bridge in New York, 
so the largest ocean liner on earth could 
pass beneath and have many feet to 
spare. 

The roadway on this bridge will be 57 
feet wide between the curbing. When 
completed it will be possible for 168 
electric trains, 


bridge will bear up 12,000 pounds per 
lineal foot. Provision is made for the 


greatest gales, for temperature, and the | 
effect of throwing on emergency brakes | 


on all trains should it ever become nec- 
essary. 


Every piece of steel put into this | 


bridge will be weighed and tested before- 


hand. 
they have tried every process known to 


get the best steel and it will take 180,000 | 


tons of coal to forge the steel for this 
bridge. They are using 1,200,000 bags 
of cement in the abutments. These 
abutments are to be faced with granite. 


This granite has to be brought 170 miles | 


by sea. 


Sydney is one of the world’s great | 
It has a population of more than | 
Nearly one-fifth of the ene | 
tire population of Australia lives in | 


one million. 


Sydney. I had a great time in the city 
and like the people with whom I got 
acquainted. It was my privilege to speak 


in one of the churches and the people | 


were very appreciative. 
EING there in August, their coldest 
winter month, I nearly froze. There 
is not a half-dozen hotels in the city that 
have heat in the rooms and they would 
The build- 
ings are all stone and cement and are like 
refrigerators. I dropped into a movie 
and men had on overcoats. When the 


lights were on and the boys came with | 
supposed they | 
would sell hot coffee but instead they | 
At the big church | 


their refreshments I 


sold ice-cream. 
where I spoke there was no provision for 


| any heat. The people must have a lot of 
| religion or they would stay at home. 
| Come to think of it, they have no heat 
| there. 





6,000 automobiles and | 
trucks, and 40,000 pedestrians to cross 
the bridge every hour in the day. The | 


It is interesting to know that | 
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| Only a Few Minutes ) 
| were Cleaning 


cK ISLAND 


Roc REAT WESTERN 
SEPARATOR 


The bottom outlet bow! of the Rock 
Island “Great Western”? Separator 
allows most of the solids in the milk 
to go out with the skim milk where 
they belong, instead of accumulating 
in the bowl. It is a self-draining 
bowl—practically empty when you 
finish—nothing Ieft in it to freeze. 
This means an easier bowl to clean 
and at the same time gives you a bet- 
ter grade of skim milk to feed stock. 

With the bottom outlet bowl, milk 
or water cannot get through the neck 
bearing and down into the oil, which 
has often been the experience of users 
of separators with top delivery bowls. 

Pour skim milk or warm water into 
the supply tank and let it run through 
the bowl while running down. This 
will flush out the cream remaining in 
whole milk in bowl, thereby facilitat- 
ing easier cleaning of the discs. 

The open frame and absolutely 
smooth finish prevent accumulation 
of dirt on this Separator. 

The Rock Island implement dealer 
im your town will demonstrate the 
“Great Western”’ either in his store 
or your home. Ask him. Write us ) 
today for free booklet describing this ) 





separator. Ask for free booklet SF'-4. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
BOCK ISLAND, ILL. 








Bareett Pure Copper Rods prevent lightning loss* Protect 
life and property. Installed on money back guarantee. Give 
life-time protection at low cost. Don't take chances with 
Lightning. Write today for y RE E book “‘Lightning”’. 
Work all or spare time. We ach 
AGENTS WANTED! you the business. Petrie sold 31075 00 
* worth of Barnett Rods the first 24 
days. Write now for free samples and Agents’ = Foy 


JOS. S$. BARNETT & CO edar Rapids, lowa 











MAKE MONEY 
Pullin stumee’ for yourself 
and rs w.th“ Hercules” 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


J Bie: profits with easy wae ter you 
in my new special agent's offer 
? Also get my new big catalog—free- 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1120, 29th St. Centerville, lowa 


-—the fastest, copes > 
grating — puller m: 
Horse or h eae. Easy 
Oo Down. 








Works easliy. Saves time and labor. Grips like a 
vice, stretches tight, can’t slip. Easily attached 
and detached. Unequaled for stretching plain, 
twisted, bar' and woven wire. The man 
wing it can nail wire to post 

= ~ es t assist- 


Many Townsend Stretchers 
have been in use for 25 youre without one 
cents repairs. Satisfaction guaranteed. If your dealer hasn't 
it, write direct. F.J. Townsend, Painted Post, N. Y. 

































The city covers 118,290 acres and yet 
most of the streets are narrow and the 
buildings close together. The whole city 
was plastered with liquor advertise- 
ments. The wets have tried to make the 
people believe that every schoolboy in 
America is drunk most of the time. I 


Liquor Reform Association headquar- 
ters and secured samples of their wet 
lies and you should see them. 

One of the great public buildings in 
Sydney is their town hall. Of late they 
have uncovered so much graft in it, 
of them now call it the “town 
haul.” There are a half-dozen or more 
large daily papers in the city but they 
are filled with sports and have very little 

Sydney has a number of very large 
department stores and of course prices 
are marked in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. They are fine up-to-date stores. 
They have a good street car system and 

fare for ordinary distance is tup- 
pence, four cents of our money. There 
are many large flats and rooming houses 
but the rents are so high that you could 
hardly believe me if I quoted them. 
some of the residential districts are fine. 
There are no level places and the hills 
are mostly rock so every house has a 
good foundation. These better districts 
are saloonless. Even the wets like to 
raise their families in these dry districts. 


some 














A GIFT SUGGESTION 


What could be more appropriate 
than one or more of Nichols’ travel 
books for a gift? “Birdseye Views 
of Far Lands”’ is now printed in five 
volumes and as the world’s great 
cities and some forty countries are 
briefly described, this is a great 
travel library. These books are all 
illustrated and sell at $1.50 each, 
except Volume I, which is $1.25. 
Any two volumes will be sent for 
$2.50, any three of them for $3.25, 
or all five of them will be sent to 
one address for $5. Address Success- 
ful Farming, Book Department, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


























They Study Their Job 


N three years, from 1924 to 1927, the 
herds in the Jackson county, Mis- 





part of this increase but better methods 
of feeding and care account for a still 
greater part of it. 

“The time has passed,” County Agent 
C. W. MelIntyre of Jackson county 
says, “when farmers can make money 
with any kind of a cow on a ration of 
cornstalks and a little ground corn; or 
even with good hay and corn.” 

By testing they know the results they 


are getting on each cow. In one herd 
lac+ 


1AS | 


of butterfat. The feed cost was $157.39 
per cow for the year while the average 
gross return was $428.04. This left the 
owner $270.65 above the cost of feed. It 
is paying this man to study his job as it 
has paid the average association mem- 
ber in the county 2,000 pounds of milk 


per cow to study the job of economical 
production of milk and butterfat.— 
R. R. T., Mo. 


sourl, cow testing associations have | 
shown an increase in average milk pro- | 
duction per year from 6,500 pounds to 
8,600. Replacing cull cows accounts for | 





year the average production was | 
11,100 pounds of milk and 390 pounds | 





went into the Citizens’ Rights and | 
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FOR THE USER 
WHO WANTS “he BEST 


FOR THE LOWER 


PRICE FIELD 


Placing DeLaval Quality 
within the reach of ye cuality 


THE “Golden” Series De Lavals introduced in 
1928, in commemoration of the 50th De Laval 
Anniversary, are without doubt the finest separators 
that have ever been made. In skimming efficiency, 
ease of turning and handling, durability, beauty of 
design and finish, they are the world’s best. They 
will be the choice of the man who wants the best. 


Now the new member of the De Laval family— 
the ‘Utility’ Series—gives a worthy companion 
line for the “‘Golden” Series and enables De Lavals 
to enter a lower price field. 

These “Utility” De Lavals are equal in skimmin 
efficiency and service to the “‘Golden”’ Series, an 
differ only in external features and finish. 
quality machines in every respect. 

Now every one can have the 
satisfaction from the use of a De 
ene to meet every need and purse. 

See and try these new De Lavals at your nearest 
De Laval Agency, or send coupon for full information. 


They are 


reater profit and 
val, for there is 





Trade allowances made on old 
tors of any age or make. 
New De Lavals are sold on such 
easy terms and extended pay- 
ments that they will pay for 
themselves while being used. 








" (petite cesdentanietateattin eeigeteate tact eaten tantra 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 7731. H 
New York, 165 Broadway ! 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. § 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. ‘ 
Please send me, without ob- {Separator Os 
ligation, full information on Milker 0} 

8 ° check which 
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Dealer 
or 
Direct 


Company for its 


Keep Your Iools 
Keen and Cutting 


Clean 


F course sharp tools do more work— 
better work. 


Keep your mower section knives keen and 
clean cutting — 


Put a real edge on scythes and grass 
hooks — 


Edge up spades and hoes— 
Sharpen up butchering knives and tools — 


Do a hundred and one sharpening jobs on 
the farm with this handiest of sharpening 
tools—the 


arborundum 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Od FILE 


MADE OF GENUINE CARBORUNDUM 


SEND FOR BOOKLET F-2 
THE CARBORUNDUM CompPaANy, NIAGARA Fa tts, N.Y. 


( Carborundum is the Registered Trade Mark of The Carborundum ) 


Silicon Carbide and is its exclusive property / 
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CANNOT STRIKE 
your POCKETBOOK 


Lic HTNING cannot strike your pocketbook if your 
live stock, your crops, your machinery and equip- 
ment are housed in buildings roofed with galvanized 
roofing properly grounded. 

Galvanized roofing sheds lightning as easily as it 
sheds rain. Furthermore, galvanized sheets protect 
from fires originating from other sources as well as 
preventing the spread of internal fires. Don’t forget 
that fire destroys $150,000,000 in farm property 
every year! And in 1928 alone, 3500 lives were 
needlessly sacrificed. 

Yet this extra protection costs nothing! Even if galva- 
nized roofing were as combustible as wood or paper it 
would still be the most economical roofing material 
obtainable because, properly maintained, galvanized 
sheets last as long as the buildings they protect. 


There is a type of galvanized roofing for every service. 
Each type is described in a booklet entitled, “Steel 
Roofing — Its Use and Application,” a copy of which 
will be sent free of charge. Write to the 


SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
TERMINAL TOWER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Protect against lightning 
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From a Farmer’s Notebook 
Continued from page 5 


up put them out nights into a dry lot 
with hay and water. They were fed 
their grain before they were turned out. 
The horses seemed to get along fine that 
way and it saved a lot of man labor in 
caring for them. Where several horses 
are worked per man it is necessary to 


| reduce the labor in caring for them to a 


| minimum. 


* * * 


BOUT 75 or 80 Aprils are all one ca: 
really expect to see and enjoy. Since 
the number is limited it is unwise to miss 


| any of the good things in their course. | 


like those dark soft spring evenings that 
we occasionally meet in April. Th 
frogs are beginning to sing again and 
that is a certain sign of spring. Our little 
creek clatters along over its stones like 
it was glad to be free again. The air is 
laden with a faint odor of smoke from 
burning leaves and grass. Now and then 


| a lamb bleats but not a sound arises that 
| spoils your rest. Winter is gone and its 
| departure lets us relax the tension under 


which we have lived during those cold, 
stormy months. The whole world seems 
resting. 
* * * 

a of buildings badly in need of 

paint spoil the appearance of all 
of the rest of the place. It looks to me 
like the thrift end of that establishment 
was being neglected. The plantings and 


| all that are good and may be an essen- 


| 


tial of living to some of us, but the busi- 
ness end must not be neglected. Paint 
is as essential as any other farm insur- 
ance. A good red barn and all that it 
stands for protects the finer things we 
love. 
* - » 

— is a fascination about seeds 

whether you handle them in bushels 
to the acre or in a wee pinch in a flower 


| garden. They are dormant life either 


| than any miracle, 


way. In that seed somewhere is every 
part of the plant that will grow from it— 
stem, leaf, root, flower, and fruit. I 
have no argument with any one as to 
just how God created the world and 
they who dwell therein. No conception 
of creation adds anything to the great- 
ness of a Creator who could plan a 
process of life so intricate that it could 
form these little seeds to carry itself 
over a rest period and live and thrive 
again in a new location. That is greater 


* * * 


“THERE are many ways of summing 

up success or failure in living.’ Some 
look to a bank account or many acres. 
These certainly stand for something. A 
farmer that has been able to accumulate 


| money during these last few years and 
| be on the square with his neighbors while 
| doing it is deserving of recognition and 
| respect. Some who have been less fortu- 


nate financially have still lived success- 
fully. A man and woman who have 


| brought up a family to be worthy men 


' and women have succeeded in life’s big- 
| gest venture. Wealth of any kind is 
| valuable only as it contributes to the 


| 


making of finer men and women. It may 
be one of the means toward an end but 


| it is not the end. As we scrabble along 
| on the farm from year to year, hustling 


| up the money needed for living, inter- 


est, and taxes, it appears as tho making 


| money was the biggest thing in life, but 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 



















































Speeds Up the 
HILLING JOB 


When hilling, count the number 
of extra strokes it takes because 
dirt slips around the sides and 
over the top of your hoe. 


This hoe speeds up the billing 
job because its curved and 
slightly dished face holds the 
soil on every draw. More soil 
ie pulled to the plant on each 
stroke, fewer strokes are re- 
quired to each hill, and more 
plants are hilled each hour. 


It is a Genuine True Tem- 
per Hoe with the Brand 
Burned in the Handle to 
mark it as the best tool of 
its kind that can be made. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 
General Offices: 
1921 Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 


Branded on 


If yourdealer has 
not yet stocked 
the Smiths Pat- 
ent Hoe, Cat. No. 
S07, send us his 
name and $1.29 
and we will sup- 
ply you direct, 
postpaid. 
















FREE 
on Request 
Over 400 other 
choice tools for 
every farm 

task dee- 

cribedin this 
valuable 136 
page Users’ 

Catalog. 






{1TH’S 
PATE NT HOE 




















STRENGTHEN 


vou NERVES 


T he stronger your nerves are, the stronger you are 
in muscular power, vitality and brain power. In 
your NERVES lies the source of all your POWER. 
To be dull-nerved means to be dull-brained and 
bodied—insensible to the 
higher things in life— 
Love, Ambition, Courage 
and Personality. 

If you have weakened 
your nerves through 
worry—mental strains or 
perhaps neglected them 
through ignorance, you 
can strengthen them 100 
per cent in a short time 
by applying the advice 
contained in the excellent 
book, ‘‘Nerve Force’’ by 
Paul von Boeckmann. It 
contains 64 pages and is 
illustrated. The cost is 
only 25c (coin OF PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
stamps). at the age of 57 yearse—the 

This book will open to oem of Bepeneth, Health 

you a new path to a 

higher and happier life and health. It teaches 
how to control and calm the nerves and how to 
make your nerves immune to strain. 
TODAY — NOW Order the book, 
worth its weight in gold to you. 


Write Paul von Boeckmann 
Studio 1753 48 W. 48th St., N. Y. City 





It will be 
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RIDER t AGENTS W 
sample. Make big money. Many models $2 -bOup. 


Meada 








Days Free 
w Modets now ready for delivery ¥ 
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De ptt bu: 


Guaranteed $1. "50 each, wheels 
IF@S lamps, ‘ho i ha 
usual Prices. Send NO o Mone — + wits for 
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| home will appear in May. 
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we all know it is not. The need of the 
moment simply fills our thoughts so full 
that other things are obscure. Always 
when our vision clears we see again our 
real goal—fine, well-equipped boys and 
girls prepared to serve humanity. 





Electricity Made a Better Home 


Continued from page 13 


the efficient operation of an automobile, 
these points are among the requirements 
for the farm electric plant if it is to give 
full efficiency. 

Proper care of the electric plant will 
be well repaid in the long period of un- 
interrupted service it will give the user. 
Some of the very earliest models of these 
plants, put into use on farms thirteen 
years ago, are still operating efficiently 
on the farms of their original owners, 
giving the same electric service enjoyed 
by those living in city homes. 

Deep in the heart ‘of the farm house- 
wife is the hope for a chance to entertain 
her friends a little better, a little oftener. 
To prepare for, and receive her friends 
is a delight which brightens her life. An 
attractive and well-lighted house lends 
a distinct advantage to rural social life. 
The electrically lighted farm home is the 
home which is ready at all times for 
company; it permits the better recep- 
tion of friends and callers, and is ready 
when a party is planned for the children. 

With the children still in mind, there 
is an educational advantage of the elec- 
trically equipped farm home. Home 
study is easier under the glow of electric 
lights, and there is time saved in doing 
chores with electrical aid, leaving more 
time for reading and study. 

Added to comforts and social conven- 
ience in the home where there is elec- 
tricity are refinements in living. Ironing 
is done electrically. The family laundry 
problem is lessened. Electric toaste rand 
percolator produce an appealing and 
wholesome breakfast. A small electric 
heater for the corner room upstairs elimi- 
nates the discomfort of rising on a chilly 
morning. With the invention of the 
electric plant for the farm came the 
home appliances which may be used to 


lighten the drudgery of housekeeping in‘ 


the farm home. 

With the aid of electricity, the farm 
woman has the same advantages of the 
city housewife. An electric-powered ma- 
chine will sweep the floors for her; an- 
other will wash the clothes; she can do 
her sewing on an electric machine. 

Proper installation of the electric plant 
and correct wiring of the home and 
other farm buildings are essential to 
complete satisfaction in the use of elec- 
tricity. The number of fixtures neces- 
sary depends on the design of the home 
and the tastes of the owner. 

Kalish has the greater part of his 160- 
acre farm under cultivation. To do this, 
of course, he employs the latest designs 
in improved farm machinery and equip- 
ment. The fact that he bought his elec- 
tric plant within three years after the 
product was placed on the market at- 
tests his faith in the new methods of 
labor-saving for the farm. During the 
years electricity has been in use on the 
Kalish farm, it has paid its original cost 
many times over in convenience alone, 
as well as actual increases in farm profits. 


Another article on remodeling a farm 
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3 permit your cows to freshen 
without aid is to invite trouble. 
It is well known that most disorders 
that lower production have their 
origin at calving time. The terrific 
strain of producing a healthy calf and 
coming through with vigorous milk- 
giving capacity calls for definite con- 
ditioning aid. 

As a dependable aid at this critica] 
time Kow-Kare has a thirty-year 
record of success. This scientific com- 
pound of Iron, the great builder and 
blood purifier, combined with potent 
herbs and roots fortifies the digestive 
and genital organs for unusual strains. 
Numberless cow owners now “play 
safe” with every freshening cow by 
using Kow-Kare for a few weeks be- 
fore and after calving. 

For barn-fed cows, when heavy, 
dry feeds force down the milk-line 
in the pails, the invigorating aid of 
Kow-Kare in toning up digestion 
and assimilation will bring the extra 
quarts of milk by eliminating feed 
waste. Try this regular winter con- 
ditioning on your poor milkers and 
see what surprising results a few 
cents per month per cow can accom- 
plish in yield and health. 

Drug, hardware, feed and general 
stores sell Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 65c 
sizes. If your dealer is not supplied 
we will mail postpaid. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 










FREE BOOK 
on dairying. 
**More Mtb 
\ from the Cows 
» You Have’’ sent 
on request. 



















































































































Make sure of clean chicks 
and put them in clean 
brooders 








N THE year 1900 Dr. L. F. 

Rettger of Yale University 

discovered the cause of 

true white diarrhea of 

chickens. Following the 

discovery by Jones in 1913 

of the agglutination test, much time and 

effort has been expended in combating 

this disease. Opinions differ so widely 

on some phases of this subject that prac- 

tical poultrymen everywhere are more 
or less confused. 

This article will attempt to answer the 
following questions insofar as answers 
are available: 

1. What is white diarrhea? 

2. How important is it to,the poultry 
industry? 

3. What are the agglutination and 
pullorin tests? 

4. How useful are they in combating 
white diarrhea of chickens? 

White diarrhea is a germ disease af- 
fecting both chicks and adult hens. The 
disease is called white diarrhea because 
a diarrhea whitish in color is sometimes 
seen in affected chicks. This name, 
however, is unfortunate for the reason 
that chicks sick from any cause what- 
ever are apt to have a whitish diarrhea. 
The white diarrhea germ (Salmonella 





University of Wisconsin 


Pullora) belongs to the same family as 
does the typhoid fever organism. Chicks 
may become affected by any one of three 
sources. The organism may be in the 
egg at the time the chick ishatched. The 
infection may be spread from a diseased 
to a healthy chick in the same brooder; 
and clean chicks may become infected 
from contaminated brooders. The first 
two mentioned are the more common 
sources of infection. 

The cycle of infection in this disease 
is an interesting one and involves the 
adult hen. The favorite site of the white 
diarrhea germ in the hen is the ovary. 
The eggs thus readily become infected 
and the germs are transmitted thru the 
hatching egg to the chick. Most infected 
eggs do not hatch; however, enough of 
them do to be a potent source of infec- 
tion. The ovaries of infected hens fre- 
quently exhibit discolored and mis- 
shapen ova (little eggs). Some infected 
ovaries, however, show no changes visi- 
ble to the naked eye. 

White diarrhea infection of adult hens 
seldom causes any apparent symptoms. 
Occasionally, infected hens have their 
resistance lowered in some manner and 
serious losses result. The writer has in- 
vestigated a number of outbreaks where 
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Light on a Tough Prebicn 


By B.A. BEACH, D. V.M 


the white diarrhea germ was the only 
one in evidence. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose, however, that where the infection 
is present egg production is retarded. 
There is some experimental evidence to 
support this view. 

The losses occasioned by this disease 
in chicks are at times considerable. The 
most susceptible age is the first few days 
of a chick’s life; occasionally, however, 
chicks up to 10 or 12 weeks of age may 
succumb. The symptoms exhibited are 
not constant. Usually uneasiness, fast 
breathing, ruffled down, and diarrhea 
are noted. The lesions are likewise not 
constant, blood streaks on the internal 
organs, enlarged and yellow liver are 
sometimes observed. Chicks that are 
strong at the time of hatching and are 
brooded in the proper manner frequent- 
ly do not succumb even tho the infection 
is present. 

Some debilitating factor is necessary 
to make the chick more susceptible be- 
fore the disease can gain headway. At 
times chicks that are weak at the time 
of hatching succumb in large number to 
this infection. At other times strong 


chicks at the time of hatching, subjected 
to mismanagement will also die in large 
numbers. 


(Continued on page 102 
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The Reward You 


YJ Wa nt 7 


E WILL send you any of these valuable rewards in return for a small favor. Your 
spare time will earn your first reward. If you would like to have one of them fill out the 
coupon below. ‘Tell us the reward you want and we will send you the CLUTCH PENCIL 
FREE. Please do not ask for pencil unless you are really interested in earning a reward. 














Ingersoll ; 
Watch 25 Piece Dinner Set 








This is the new Yankee Ingersoll Watch. 
It is a popular low-priced watch and one you 


can be proud of. Just as reliable and accurate You may earn this beautiful dinner set without expense to your- 
in time-keeping as the old watch, but much self. It is beautiful, artistically decorated, and made to be extremely 
better looking. You will find it a useful and serviceable. Check the coupon and send it today. You will be 
handy article to own. glad to have this extra set in your home. 


Hamilton Rifle New Zealand Rabbits 
ihe ili 








This rifle is well made, perfectly safe, and 
shoots accurately. It is just the thing 
you will want for shooting sparrows, 
pigeons and going hunting during your spare time. 
It is easily earned and easy to keep in condition. If anything 
goes wrong with it we will have parts to replace. 





For a few minutes of your 









Clutch Pencil Free time we will send you these 
Ee beautiful rabbits. Fine pets 
—— ee ee and a chance to make some 





‘ : . extra money on the side. 
If you are really interesed in earning a re- They are guaranteed to reach 
ward and will send the coupon soon we will you in good condition. 
send you this pencil as a present. 





4 combination of 57 different games can be Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


played on this board. Complete instructions ‘ , ‘ ; 
are given for playing the games. A [splendid This fountain pen is one of the most ae and serviceable pens we have 
pastime game Board. ever seen. It has a well shaped 14-K gold nib and the barrel is unbreakable. 
The pen has an efficient self-filling device and a non-leakable cap. You 

Roll Film Camera will well satisfied with the pen. Send coupon today. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Meredith Publishing Company, 


DES MOINES -- IOWA 


| SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 

| 178 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 

| Dear Sir: 

| I am very much interested in securing the reward I have checked below. 
Please send me complete details of your liberal offer. Also send me the Clutch 

| Pencil Free for promptness. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





__Fountain Pen ___New Zealand Rabbits ___Roll Film Camera 
‘ Di Hamilton Hunting Rifle Ingersoll Watc 
An'Eastman Kodak, guaranteed in every inner Set 2 Cc ts le B d s tch 
way. Easy to take pictures, and great fun to ——Carrom and Crokinole Boar 
remember your friends and tripsin real pictures. 4 
Just what you will want during the summer. WOME 506. cadet coo Fede eres ae ke Weaw haben re, (ee cb oS abanee 


Easy to get and will last you for years. 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades 

tell her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first in- 
cubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged ‘with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
Tablets to be used in the drinking water 
for baby chicks. It’s just the only thing 
to keep the chicks free from disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
lowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
can cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber, that in every hatch there is the 
danger of some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 222, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets 
for use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after using the Tablets 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this Com- 
panv thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
ean see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for a package of Walko Tablets (or 
$1.00 for extra large box)—give it in all 
drinking water and watch results. You'll 
find you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to refund 
your money promptly if you don’t find 
it the greatest little chick saver you ever 


used. The Pioneer National Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Towa, stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 222 


Waterloo, Iowa 


| ment of the University of Idaho." 


| contain over 90 percent of calcium car- 
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Minerals Are Essential 


ALCIUM or lime, and vitamin D 

supplied either by codliver oil or 
sunlight, are essential for the best egg 
production. This is the conclusion of 
C. E, Lampman of the poultry depart- 
A con- 
dition of rickets cf a serious nature re- 
sulting from lack of mineral matter may 
exist without the birds showing marked 
symptoms. 

The material carrying the calcium 
must be high in that element and be 
readily assimilated. The vitamin D is 
necessary to make the work of assimila- 
tion proceed at the proper rate. In 
northern climates a good grade of cod- 
liver oil fed at the rate of 2 percent of 
either the mash or the scratch feed is 
needed. 

When limestone grit is fed it must 


bonate. In many limestone sections the 
rock contains considerable magnesium 
which retards assimilation of the cal- 
cium. 

Oystershell is very commonly used by 
the most successful poultry raisers. This 
product will analyze as high as 99 per- 
cent calcium. Both limestone and oys- 
tershells are available in many poultry 
houses. The work at the University of 
Idaho indicates the danger of depending 
upon limestone entirely when it is of low 
calcium content. 





Two pens of birds were kept under 
similar conditions except that one re- 
ceived limestone testing only 53.9 per- | 
cent calcium while the other received 
oystershell testing 97.5 percent. At the 
end of nine months the bones of the 
birds in the first pen“were abnormal and 
indicated lack of calcium. In the oyster- 
shell pen the birds maintained normal 
skeletons and produced eggs with sound 
shells. From October 1 to April 30 these 
hens averaged 21 more eggs per bird 
than in the limestone pen which pro- 
duced many weak-shelled eggs. 


The Feed Cost of Growing 
Turkeys 


N THE year 1927, 33 turkeys at the 
North Dakota agricultural college 
were grown from June 1 to November 
23 on 1,265 pounds of feed valued at 
$25.93, or slightly less than 79 cents per 
bird matured. The turkeys weighed 
33974 pounds on November 23, hence 
the feed cost per pound of market tur- 
keys was only 7.63 cents. 

In 1928 the work was broadened to 
include both feed cost and rate of growth. 
In both cases the turkeys 
under the semi-confinement plan, the 
range consisting of alternating new al- 
falfa yards 5 x 10 rods in area 

The growing period in 1928 extended 
from May 18, the date of hatch and first 
weighing, to November 18, or a six- 
month period. The poults were wing- 
banded and weighed when removed from 
the incubator to the brooder, and weighed 
weekly thereafter for the first four weeks 
and monthly for the balance of the grow- 
ing period. Fifty poults were matured, 
21 males and 29 females. 

The greatest net gain in weight was 
made during the fifth month, September 
18 to October 18. The average gain dur- 
ing this month was 3 pounds 2 ounces, 
the males gaining 4 pounds | ounce aver- 
agé while the females gained 2 pounds 7 
ounces average. 


were grown | 





The fourth and sixth | 
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VA 
Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than yoy 
can buy. No tools needed but saw and hammer. The 
materials, including Heater, costs $4.96, 

I want you to try my brooder and will send yoy 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder 


Heater, for $4.7 All postpaid. The Putnam Brood- 
er Heater holds one quart of oil and 


Burns 10 Days Without Attention 
Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the 
best brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 
days and get your money back. When ordering, please 
give your dealer's name, Send for my free Bookiet 


“Poultry Helps.” 
I. PUTNAM Route 472-B, ELMIRA, N. Y, 


GUARANTEED “o 
CHICKS im 200-3 


.. Missouri’s largest trapnes farm. T 
grow faster, make better layers, pay larger profits 

GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU AGAINST LOSS 1 ase Fa 
WEEKS. Mrs. J. F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo. eened of 
chicks and was getting eggs in 5 months. Mrs. C. » Bcherte 
Aurora, Nebr. raised 586 out of 600 and sold $1008, 2 
worth pe from 250hens. SPECIAL PRICES, 

MS. Catalog FREE. 12 varieties. Z/ 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 626 CLINTON, moO, 


IKERLIN tegivorn chicks © 9 
“‘Kerlin-Quality” 


Money-Makin 
Beauti fal. Great Winter Layers, Wh te 
‘Contest Winners. Over 50,000De htedCustom- 
Bk DISCOUNT on Chicks ordered ow, oo 
When Wanted. Free Starting Feed! Big Cotalng PREdi 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Bex 26, Centre Hall, Ps. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS on a gone 
and pay you Stowsng, oon, nil you ra raise: 
Chinchillas averag: and 

poe 2 sree 8h each — New. seatalog 
also copy of Fur Farmin 
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zine, tells how to raise rabbits 1 tor big 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1 


SEND NO MONEVs+ x CHICKS 


Just mail po oh a order. ' We Ho shi < Cc. O. D. 
gotvenr < purebr. ed chicks “ot healthy t iw oh 
flocks. Wh. Br., an pe a ee 1 Bat Tock, 
Reds. Minorcas —_ Buff Orpingtons, Wh. Wyan., R.C. Reds 
wh, and bur “Minorcas 15¢;Lt. Brahmas, Jersey BI. Giants 20c. M ixed 
chicks 10c, = heavies Ile. Order for 50 chicks one cent more; 2 
chicks two cents more per chick. 


nil 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


its, all for 10c. 
Hotmes Park, Missouri 
















Order your chicks now and pay for them when they arrive 
We guarantee 100% live delivery. Prices: Wh. & Br. Leg 
Anconas, 12c. Bd. Rocks & Reds, I4c. Light Mixed & 
Bony y Mixed llc. Orders for 400 chicks or over 1 per 
k less, 50 chicks le more, 25 chicks 2c more. Fr 
TOWNLINE POULTRY FARM, R. 1, Box 312, Zeeland, Mich. 





h anual; tells about 
mammoth ‘Revchery, 52 BREE! ure tested poultry. 
edin; Housin 
apprec'! 


H 
BERRY’S POULTRY FAR 104 Clarinda, lows 


AISE GUINEA PIGS 


or $ Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. Woes 
all you poy te sat = we ef raised 
anywhere. Write for Free book how to start. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3127 C.c. Sta., Kansas City,Mo. 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS ™ fe 


and Profit 
Our free booklet tells@you how 
Over 20 varieties of Pigeons 
W. V. MOORE, Box H, Sterling, Ill. 














FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


A com heto guide to successful P 

try and Squab Raising. Low Fe 
on CHICKS, Breeding Stock and 
PIGEONS, Write Today! F REE! 
FRANK FOY, Box 5, Clinton, lowa 











a 70 BREED Chickens, ducks, gees 
; and turkeys. Pure bred 
Ma hardy, northern raised and most profitabl 
yy Fowls, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; 
~ ilowprices. America’s great plant. 36th year. 

Valuable new 100 page Poultry book FREE. 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 826, Mankato, Minn. 
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months were the next in order of gains. | 


Relatively little scratch grain was 
consumed during the first two months, 
but the amount of grain consumed rap- 
idly increased thereafter and after the 


fourth month exceeded the mash con- | 
sumption, the fourth month being the | 


time of greatest mash consumption while | 
the greatest grain consumption was dur- | 
ing the sixth month, when 10.8 pounds | 
of grain was consumed per bird and only 
4.1 pounds of mash. Both scratch grain 
and mash were in open hoppers continu- 
ously after the first month. 

The 50 turkeys consumed 1,131 pounds 
of mash and 1,348 pounds of grain, or an 
average of 21.8 pounds of mash and 26.8 
pounds of grain. 

The mash cost averaged 2 cents a 
pound and the grain 1.85 cents, hence 
the average cost per bird was 93. 3 cents. 


The 50 turkeys weighed 59814 pounds | 


on November 18 and the entire feed con- 
sumed was 2,479 pounds; therefore it re- 
quired only 4.144 pounds of feed to pro- 
duce one pound of turkey. The entire 
feed cost was $47.45, hence the feed cost 
per pound of turkey at six months was 
only 
Dakota. 


Count Them As Soon As 
They Hatch 


MES. HERMAN HOLDEN, Miller | 


county, Missouri, reports her re- 
sults with baby chicks as follows: I 
hatched 170 Rhode Island Red chicks on 
March 1, 1928. 
batch by disease, 
March 23, 


3; by accident, 2. On 





7.9 cents.—O. A. Barton, North | 


Total loss on the first | 


124 chicks were hatched. | 


Total loss on this bunch by disease, 3; | 


by accident, 8. The hawks 
chicks not included in the above state- 
ment. 

I followed the method that was out- 
lined in full by Harold Canfield, of the 
University of Missouri.* The five main 
points of the plan are: 

1. Hatch early, 


caught 12 | 


using hatching eggs | 


from a flock known to be absolutely free | 


from disease. 

2. Brood each hatch separately. 

3. Brood on clean ground, at least 300 
feet from the henhouse, or where chicks 
have been raised as much as two years 
previously, and not downhill where the 


intestinal parasite eggs and germs can | 


wash on to the new grounds. 

4. Feed a balanced ration. 

5. Separate the cockerels from the 
pullets early. 

[ sold the cockerels and some of the 
pullets as broilers, and received $103.35 
a them, and haveabout 90 nice pullets 
elt. 

Mrs. Holder says she will never go 
back to the old way of raising chickens. 


She expects to raise more chickens this | 


year.—I. 8. S., Mo. 


W oodchucks 


\LL them groundhogs if you pefer 
that name but gas them with cal- 
cium cyanide or carbon bisulphide. C. C. 


Orkin rodent specialist at Purdue | 


ve a reports that farmers of Knox 
. Indiana, have used almost two 
ns of caleium cyanide i in the past four 
ye :. This is enough to treat 32,000 
UITOWS. 
April or May is the best month in 
Which to do the job. 
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t’s just plain being human 


wy to neglect little things! 
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IECAUSE PILOT 
BRAND OYSTER 
SHELL costssolittle, 


| 
| 
| 
| 











its value as a money-maker is 
often overlooked. It is just as 
necessary in the daily ration as 


good grain, mash and water. 


This is well to remember—the 
cost of feeding PILOT BRAND 
to your laying hens is about 3c 
per hen for a whole year. 
It will produce from 
50 to 60 eggs per hen 


more than if you 


Hegre ©) 


PI LOT 


BRAND 








gain of only 50 eggs per hen 
at 3c per egg, is the result of 
its feeding; each hen would 
then earn an extra $1.50 at a 


cost of but 3c. 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 
is the most profitable thing 
you buy for your birds. Each 
bag of PILOT BRAND contains 
nothing but egg shell material 
—properly sized, no dirt, waste, 
poisonous matter or 
rat gathering odor. 
Demand PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 


didn’t feed it. 


Let’s say an average 


FLAKE 


BRAND—it is always 
best. 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


One Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








DES MOINES Brooder House }} 


Economical. Creosoted. 
Sanitary. Warm. Vio- 
Ray sc reened ventilating 
windows. . 
gether. Saves chicks. 

8 ft., $45.00— 


use, any site, is ready for you 
and will be shipped we ay we 
receive your order. 


Des Moines Sito & Mfg.Co.,625 1.Y.Ave.,Des A..F 





ron Wh. Leg ores from Importe: 

ings. 14 varieties. Get our FREE cater 

log in colors .3 order direct from this ad. 

Weship C.O.D., References: Commercial Bank, Dun or 
Bradstreet. 100% Live Deiivery G uaranteed— 

& C. Wh. & Br Leghorns Apes onas, $0 $7.00; 100, $13; 500, $a0. 
Barred & Wh. Rox, 8. & R . $8.00; 100, $15; 500, $70, 
Impt. Barron ee Lang? Ro x, » io 7. 50; 100, $18; 500, $85. 
Heavy mixed $ Light Mixed 9.00 per 100, 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY, Box F, New Washington, Ohio 

















HY PAY MORE 


50,000 WEEKLY— PREPAID 100% 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED ae 
~ or B. Rocks, Bik, Min.,W. Wyan., $7 50 $14. $54. 
,Brown or Buff Leghorns,Anconas 6.50 12. 46 
R 1 —- Bf.Orp.,Bf.Rocks,Bf.Min., 8.00 15. 58 
Black Gianta, Light Brahmas. .. a 50 22. 86. 
White Mi inoreas 9.00 17. 66, 
Heavy Mixed $12. per 100; Mixed $9. per 100; 
Pekin Ducklings $26. per 100 
Write now for beautiful 4 color catalog showing all 
breeds in natural colors. Address Box C. 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box C, BUCYRUS, OHIO 





BABY CHICKS SHIPPED C. O. D 

SEND ONLY $1. =. 
Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- Sage 
lected by expert poultryman. Get the 
benefit of our low prices. . 

WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 

Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also 
utility stock. Write today. Our perene right. Toe a 
ing stopped instantly with Wolf’s ‘“‘No-Pick". Order 
box today. $1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Wolf Hatching and Breeding Co. 
Box 13, Gibson burg, Ohio: 





FREE | IMMEDI ATE PELE 


Course 
" 


--low as 7 4c each. sie 
order. Guaranteed 
big- type. ‘bases mabe Same strains 
at famous eas laying contests. 

100 % alive, aro Poultry course, 10 lessons, filled 
with secrets of poultry raising, FR REE to to customers. 
Write now for FREE CATALOG & BARGAIN PRICES 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Box 90, MEXICO, mo. 





MINKLER’S Hatchew 


ILLINOIS STATE STANDARD ACCREDITED 
Breeders for 11 years of Worid’ Ag ~ Strains 
Selected T.B. Tested Matings. Many e Ribbon Win- 

vy Winter Laye of Big Satisfaction 
Member A. B Cc “> Ass'n. 100% 


100 500 1000 
$11.00 $52.50 $105.00 
12.00 57.50 115.00 
125.00 
135.00 
145.00 
06.00 


MORRIS, (LLINOIS 


Guaranteed, 
Live Arrival Guaranteec 


13.00 62.50 
ocks 14.00 67.50 
ae »ttes; Buff Orpingtons eg 0 72 50 


ed 00 
Ail ear As "s “HATCHERY ’ Dept. 24 











Dr. F. R. Sutton, owner of 1928 
Champion Layer, says, “We always 
use Reef Brand. When unable to get 
it, we could always tell the difference 
in our eggs’”’. 


Besides increasing egg-yield at least 
25 %, Reef Brand gives you eggs with 
firm shells ...eggs that hatch strong 
chicks, decreasing mortality. You can 
tell the difference in eggs—and in 
profits—after one month’s use of this 
young shell from natural oyster reefs. 





Your dealer will recommend Reef 
Brand—packed 100 lbs. net in new, 
heavy bags; odorless and dustless. 





pure crushed 
OYSTER SHELL 


GULF CRUSHING CO., INC. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 








WANTED! 


500 Farmers and Sons 





to Go Into Business 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. D-18-SHW FREEPORT, ILL. 




















Walsh Garden Tractor 


and Power Mo 
Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 








SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 


Te 





.. <g Gardners, Florists, Fruitmen-Walk&Ride 
‘. A Single& T win M otor-Belt Jobs.Catalog Free 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. Sass fahous Ae Sti 
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Light on a Tough Problem 


Continued from page 98 


That some debilitating influence is 
sometimes necessary in order to light 
up the infection is pretty well estab- 
lished as is shown by the following ob- 
servations that have been made over a 
number of years: A hatcheryman would 
take off a batch of chicks, these chicks 
coming from the same flock and hatched 
in the same machine, the chicks being 
sold to a number of different farmers. 
One or two of these purchasers would 
lose a large number of chicks with typi- 
cal white diarrhea while for the balance 
the losses would be only 4 to 5 percent, 
which is considered a normal loss. In 
each instance investigation revealed im- 
proper brooding conditions on the part 
of those farmers that sustained the heavy 
losses. 


HE brooding of chicks is a fine art 

and when poultrymen and farmers 
become expert baby chick handlers 
many of the losses will be avoided. 

It is exceedingly difficult to arrive at 
a definite conclusion as regards the eco- 
nomic importance of a disease of the 
nature of white diarrhea. There are cer- 
tain considerations, however, that must 
be taken into account before any idea 
can be had of the seriousness of any 
malady. 

Many flocks are infected with this dis- 

ase and while death only occasionally 
results therefrom it does occur often 
enough to merit consideration. Prob- 
ably the greatest loss resulting from this 
infection in the adult hen is occasioned 
thru lowered egg production. There is 
some evidence to show that hens with 
diseased ovaries are not as prolific as 
they otherwise would be. 

It must be borne in mind that all the 
evidence pertaining to this disease is 
not in. As a matter of fact the surface 
has only been scratched on some of its 
phases. Definite conclusions, therefore, 
cannot be drawn until our knowledge is 
more nearly complete. This is especially 
true of white diarrhea infection of adult 
hens. Other phases of the subject have 
received most of the attention up to 
the present time. 

Under certain conditions baby chicks 
die in large numbers from this disease, 
but one must remember there are many 
other conditions as a result of which 
chicks die. At times whole batches of 
chicks may succumb in the absence of 
white diarrhea infection. Detailed dis- 
cussion of these conditions, however, 
cannot be made here. -White diarrhea 
infection is at times so virulent that 
practically all chicks in a brood will suc- 
cumb. Under such conditions those that 
survive are usually so stunted as to be 
worthless. 


ROM thisextreme the severity of the 
disease varies all the way to a loss of 


but 4 or 5 percent as a result of this in- | 
All of the conditions responsible | 


fection. 
for this great variation have not been 
determined. The condition of the par- 


ent stock doubtless has something to do | 
Chicks hatched from hens that | 


with it. 
are suffering from rickets, a disease due 
to lack of direct sunlight or codliver oil, 
are more susceptible to any disease. 
Dietary deficiencies of other kinds may 
also have a direct bearing on the vigor 


| of the chicks at hatching time. 
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tow FBICES 
WHY PAY MORE? 
—{" Ov ERSIES CHICKS 
red from World’s | - 
Bloodlines: Will grow larger, mature 
quicker, lay better, pay higher profits. 100% 
ve delive . Immedia Carmen. Catalog Free. 
AID 28 sO i100 














BIG POULTRY MANUAL given tr 8 
to all buyers of chicks. Write for details, 
Our big catalog | tells all about our Ohio 
. Every breeder 
. Prices reasonable. Every chick 
guaranteed. Find out about our chick guarantee plan. 

ine R. O. P. chicks. Write— 
Hoytville [Accredited jHatchery, [110 Main St., Hoytville, 0, 
BABY CHICKS 


NAG Osh and® Hatching eggs — OFFICIAL 


TRAPNESTED pedigreed Male qualtt Exhibiti 
lege blood matings. 40 breeds. Also bu CKLINGS 
TURKEYS, GOSLINGS. Re: seonnt le prices. Mos 
able investment in field now eferences Brac 
or Peoples Bank. Big color Poultry Book FRI 
Stamps Appreciated 


Nabob Poultry Farms, Dept. 23, Gambier, 0. 


HELM’S ILLINOIS STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS 


Improved Strains Bred for High Winter Feg 
Production. Highest quality Postpaid—Ship 
C.O.D.if desired—Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 
Assorted $11; Rocks, Reds, Minorcas $13; 
Wyandottes; Orpingtons $14. Old Established 
Mem. International Baby Chick Assn. 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. 7, METROPOLIS, ILL 
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BIG CHICK VALUES 


Sturdy, well bred, prolific producers Mich. Aoc- 





mice 








| ge credited—are Rural Gold Seal Chicks. They have 
\catalog! stood every test of production. They have made big pro- 
fite for Rural customers. They will do it for vg w . ite oy 





Brown'Leghorns, Anconas,Barred Rocks.Give them a trial. F | 
THE RURAL POULTRY FARM,[Box 108, ZEELAND MICHIGAN 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS susrentces, to 
more eggs than any 
other breed or strain. Part of your money refunded if 
they don't. Write for Py ars. years of egg 
breeding. Records to 320 at egg contests. New ow 
prices. Thousands of pee hens, males. Catalog an 
special price bulletin free. 
George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich 


BIG HUSKY, CHICKS 
UARANT LIVE c. 
esi Cc, O. D. AS ay 
guaranteed. Get FREE CATALOGU 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S-17, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 


Mathis Chicks$77 iv 


= 
Ur 100 
Lo yada re ayes Oniae —_ Blue Ribbon show winners, pedigreed male 


with record: 11 eggs in one year. 100% live deliv ery, prepaid. 
CATALOG vase Mathis Poultry Farms, Box 147, Parsons, Man. 
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BABY CHICKS ‘owls £acs 
68 Breeds America’s most Profitable purebred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Prices Low 10,000 
Prizes. Big Catalog Free. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Mion. 


our chicks be- 
CHICKS C.0.D. Gay ying 1 best 
breeds ;$1.00downplaces onder—Day post 
man the rest. atalog free, Write— 
355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








BUY DIRECT FROM A BREEDER 7s". ois, ‘pe hee 


Rocks, Discount now. Attractive prices. 


Kites ‘Hatchery and Farms, Box F, Zeeland, “michigan 


Leghorn Eggs Chicks—Our 17 years exper 
jence Insures your success. Low prices. Fr: 
Circular. Yan Valin’s Leghorn Farm, College Springs, lovw* 


CHICKS 16 breeds 6c up. Also 3 weeks old Chicks 
Baby Turkeys, Ducklings, Pullets, Brooders. 
Circular Free. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Mino 











TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE. Catalogue. 
HIGHLAND FARM, Box 6, SELLERSVILLE, PA 














As a matter of fact the diseases and 
conditions that have a direct bearing on 
the problem are too numerous for dis- | 

cussion here; suffice it to say that to re- 
produce properly breeding stock must 
be kept in good condition at all times. 
Incubation likewise has a mighty impor- | 
tant bearing on the livability ot chicks. 
Any hatcheryman will tell you that at | 
times chicks are so weak as a result of 
improper incubation no one can raise 
them. This in spite of the fact that the 
hatching eggs may have been of first 
quality. 

Brooding is one of the most important | 
of all the acts concerned in chick raising. 
The most common mistake is close con- 
finement with too high a temperature. 
Under such conditions where white diar- 
rhea is present it usually runs rampant. 


C HICKS improperly brooded, especial- 
ly during bad weather, are apt to suc- 
cumb to pneumonia. Different names 
have been applied to this disease. Form- 
erly it was known as Aspergillar pneumo- 
nia because of the aspergillosis fungus 
sometimes found associated with it. More 
recently investigations have shown that 
the white diarrhea germ is often found 
in the diseased lungs. It has never been 
definitely shown whether any germ is 
primarily concerned in brooder pneu- 
monia. The organisms found in the dis- 
eased lungs may or may not have been 
there in the beginning stages of the dis- 
ease. 

Investigational work is needed before 
the matter can be definitely settled. This 
much is known, however: brooder pneu- 
monia does not appear in healthy chicks 
that are brooded in the proper manner. 
Itis customary to close the windows in the 
brooder houses the first week. This is a 
mistake because the temperature gets 
too high, especially when the sun shines. 
Overheating seems to predispose chicks 
to brooder pneumonia. 

The agglutination test is employed 
for the purpose of detecting hens that 


are carriers of the germ of white diar- | 
The ovaries are usually the seat of | 


rhea. 
the infection. The presence of the germ 
in the body tissues of a hen stimulates 
the production of antibodies in the blood 
and tissue fluids. When the blood in 
which these antibodies are present is 
mixed with a suspension of the germs of 
white diarrhea, these antibodies attach 
the germs in such a manner as to cause 
them to clump together or agglutinate, 
hence the agglutination test. In the 
eastern part of this country this test was 
used for a number of years in state-wide 
campaigns of eradication. 
accredited by means of this test. 


More recently work done at the Cali- | 


fornia, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Colo- 
rado experiment stations indicates this 


test is not as accurate as was formerly | 


supposed. As a matter of fact many of 
the eastern states have ceased to at- 
tempt the eradication of white diarrhea 
by means of this test. They employ it as 
a floe :k test; that is, if reactors are found 
ey advise the purchase of chicks from 
‘an sources and the abandonment of 
the infeeted flock. This is a much better 
plan because experience has shown it is 
difficult or impossible to eradicate white 
diarrhea by means of this test. 

The use of any test in state-wide cam- | 
paigns of eradication and its use in indi- 
vidual flocks are entirely different mat- 
ters. The agglutination test if employed 
consistently will materially reduce the | 
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Advehtures 


Miss rede Chick 


The story so far: In early March 
a chick was singled out to tell the 
story of her life. In the first install- 
ment she escaped the plague that 
gets thousands of chicks, thanks to 
the vigilance of her owner and the 
quality of her feed. And now a new 
horror threatens. This is Chapter 
Number Two in the Adventures of 
Miss Average Chick series. 


[™ at the unproductive age 

now. Not little enough to 
be lovable and not old enough 
to be a profitable layer. 


Although I was raised on Pur- 
ina and had plenty of Startena 
and Baby Chick Chow all 
along, Mother was afraid I 
might not get Purina for a while 
through the summer. She said 
lots of poultry raisers figure 
chickens my age are old 
enough torustle for themselves 
until they can start paying 
for good feed with eggs. 


Mother asked Mrs. 
Jones, our owner, if 
she’d let her own boys 
and girls shift for them- 
selves from the time 
they passed the baby 
stage until they reached matu- 
rity. Mrs. Jones said of course 





not and she’s going to keep 
right on feeding me Growena. 
She’s found that Growenasaves 
her money in the end because 
I’ll grow faster and lay sooner. 


Looks as though I’ll get even 

more Purina now. I told Mrs. 

Jones I felt sorry for the grow- 

ing pullets that have to shift 

for themselves at my age. 

Mrs. Jones said she felt sorry 

for feeders whose lack 

of foresight made them 

scrimp their pullets now 

. «- and who will wait 

| a long while for eggs 
from them. 


ca rm 


971 GRATIOT ST. = ST. LOUIS, MO. 





a [- 95 
Weis TENTS 


BUY DIRECT--save 37%. Stoll camp equipment national leader 10 

years. Factory prices on all styles, sizes, types of tents, camp equipment, 

auto seat covers, awnings, porch swings, couches, gasoline stoves, gas lamps. 

auto beds, folding tables, benches---ev: -everything for country home or camper 
See Amazing Factory Prices in Big Catalog---It's FREE. 
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Fence’ 


re E E 26 in. Interlocking Hog 


for 
' Pensoin Ill.,Ind,, Ohio, 18cin lowa 
and oly, slightly higher in other states. Every 
rod full-gauge, full-weigh tcopper Peering gps 
earth steel, heavity galvanised. 3 Fre ree 
rial and $20,06 ie ay pe prices on 
Barb one Posts and Gates. Write today for 
Free Catalog. 


Interlocking Fence Co., Box 435, Morton, filinois 





“ECONOMY” POULTRY FEEDER 


Best for feeding out in 
poultry yard or inside of 
poultry house. For all 
kinds of mash or whole 
(Stopes feed 
Feeds chi from 3 
we see ctdendt up. ~& + 100 
ibs. ff mash feed ee work 
Only $8.00 each °. 

factory Order now or write. 


eran feed 





Des Moines Silo & — Co. 625 New York Ave. Des Moines, Ia- 








“How and Why a Ram Elevates Water” 
is the title of a pamphlet that gives valu- 
able information regarding water supply 
for farms and country homes. If you 
have a spring, artesian well or swift run- 
ning stream, write for this pamphlet— 





free. Rife Hydraulic Engine Company, 
90 S. West Street, New York 


| Zino-pads 


BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
quickly relieved. Safe,sure, 
Prevent shoe pressure. 

Atall drug,shoeand dept. stores, 25¢, 


Dr Scholl's < 


Put one cn— 


the pain is gone$ 
























FLAG WAY TO 
FOREIGN MARKETS 





f pone fast freight services oper- 
ated for the United States 
Shipping Board provide ready 
means for exporting surplus Amer- 
ican farm products. Operating 
under the American flag, these 
services bring true American effi- 
ciency to overseas transportation. 
There are 20 lines in all with a 
total of 256 ships sailing regu- 
larly from Atlantic Coast, and 
Gulf ports for all parts of the 
world. 

The speed, safety and depend- 
ability of these services have 
made them an important factor 
in the world-wide expansion of 
American industries. Every year 
they successfully carry many mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of farm 
products and manufactured goods. 
For full information on either 
freight or passenger services, 
write for free illustrated booklet. 
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PASSENGER SERVICES: Lux- 
urious passenger accommodations 
are available on the fine liners of 
the United States Lines, which 
include the famous Leviathan, 
world’s largest ship. The Amer- 
ican Merchant Lines vessels, sail- 
ing weekly, offer comfortable 
an between New York and 
ondon at reasonable rates. 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET 

CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| number of infested hens in any flock. In 
| valuable purebred flocks it finds its 
greatest use and will accomplish consid- 
erable good if applied every two to six 
months. 

As pointed out above, chicks are often 
successfully raised from infected flocks 
| by good management. It sometimes 
happens that chicks cannot be raised 
from some flocks even by good manage- 
ment. Our recommendation in these in- 
stances is the abandonment of such hens. 
Baby chicks may be purchased from 
flocks where no trouble is experienced. 

The Pullorin Test—An extract of 
the white diarrhea germ if injected into 
the skin of the wattle will in some in- 
fected hens give rise in 18 hours to a 
swelling. This test is much easier to 
perform than is the agglutination test. 
It can be made by a veterinarian in the 
field. The troublesome blood collecting 
is obviated. Unfortunately it is not as 
accurate as the agglutination test. There 
are conditions under which its use is 


| justifiable and it may in time be so per- 
| fected as to be very useful in eradicating 
| this disease. 


LL poultry raisers should bear in 
mind that the greatest factor in 
chick mortality is mismanagement. Ex- 
ercise care to procure strong chicks, and 
then breed them properly and the losses 
will be small. The mistake in brooding 


| most often made is too close confine- 
| ment and too high a temperature. It 





| 
| 
| 


should be remembered that in nature 
the chicks are not confined. The mother 
hen leaves the nest shortly after hatch- 
ing and wanders over the farm. 

A poultryman should copy nature as 
closely as conditions will permit. Chicks 
should never be confined in a hot brood- 
er house. Some provision should be made 
so the chicks can get away from the 
heat. If possible let them out-of-doors 
after the third day. Many times the 
weather is bad, but far more chicks have 
been killed by too close confinement 
than by too much freedom. Once a chick 
finds how to find the heat, it will go to 
the hover as soon it gets cold. It is this 
continual going and coming that makes 
strong chicks. 


Practical Poultry Farming, by Hurd. 
All the essential points in successful 


| poultry work are explained in great de- 


tail and the book is well illustrated. Price 
$4.50. MacMillan Co. 
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Dusty the Pup— Rather early in the season 
to be putting in screens”’ 
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HOW structTuRAL 
CLAY TILE BUILDINGS 


SAFEGUARD 





So; WILD but reassuring sounds 
of city fire bells and sirens mean 
nothing to rural America. Here every 
man and his neighbor are their own 
firemen. Terror and crippling loss are 
almost certain results. The farmer 
must have fire prevention. 


Buildings of Structural Clay Tile give 
assurance of fire safety. Being fire- 
proof, they may be set closer together. 
This means additional savings of steps, 
labor and time. It permits the farmer 
to have as efficient a ‘‘plant’’ layout 
as has the factory manager. 


This safety and many-sided efficiency 
may be had with economy, too. Write 
for a bulletin on farm building con- 
struction. It will be sent without 
charge. 


STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE ASSOCIATION 
Formerly Hollow Building Tile Association 
1415 Engineering Building - Chicago, Illinois 








Tre OQne-Man 
Power Shearing Machine 


Belts to Any v a 
Engine ce 
This Stewart Machine 
to any engine. Quick and éasy to set 
up, easy to use. Long lasting. Saves 


the time of one man because it requires 
only one man to shear and run engine. 


Gets 10% More Wool 


The machine shear gets 10% more wool 
per sheep than hand blades. Easier to 
use. Faster. Takes wool off in better con- 
dition. Machine uickly pays for itself 
in extra wool cal and shearing hire saved. 
ec ONE-MAN comes complete with 
shearing hand-piece, 2combs, 
tees. t your dealer's 7.50, orjsend 
us $2.00 ond | yen "ll ship it from here, bal- 
Nad mn Pay 
win ae as low as 
ole plete 34 b.p. electric models as low as $45.00, 


Dept. 718-5600 Reccevelt Road, Chicago 
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Motorized Cornfields 


Continued from page 7 


onto the wagon. Referring to the corn 
picker which many Cornbelt farmers 
have judged an economy, MeCuen found 
that the most practical way to handle 
this was to husk six check rows across 
each end outside of the field and then 
husk five rows in by hand on the diagonal 
at the corners. Then two men can oper- 
ate this outfit without even slowing up 
at the corners. Unless they are shucked 
out, some corn wheeled into the 
ground. and destroyed. The plan used 
was to have the tractor drawing the 
husker, also draw the corn wagon. The 
loaded wagon was left at that corner of 
the field nearest to the crib. 

In careful tests conducted in 1922, 
only 2.9 percent of the corn was missed 
using this method and the picker har- 
vested 8.9 acres of corn in 10 hours. To 
some, the objection to the picker is that 
the fodder is destroyed. It costs $5.35 
to husk an acre of corn from the stalk 
and to husk it from the shocks it cost 
$13.55 or $8.20 more, which would 
represent the value of the fodder. Now 
this figure is about the same as the cost 
of mixed clover and timothy hay where- 
as the chemical analysis shows that corn 
stover is worth only a third as much as 
mixed clover and timothy hay. A four- 
vear record kept by J. F. Dowler showed 
that it cost $6.32 to husk an acre of corn 
by hand and $4.87 to husk it with the 
shredder, which is $1.45 less an acre. 
machine overhead for all this 
corn production equipment was $5.01 
per acre based on 240 acres of land and 
300 tractor hours of work a year. Under 
these conditions and based on his figures, 
McCuen finds that 6.64 man hours were 
required to produce an acre of corn by 
motor whereas the man hours required 
under present methods are 28 in Ohio 
and about 14 in Indiana. It appears 
from these figures that complete motori- 
zation saves a man’s time and is also a 
form of erop insurance by reason of get- 
ting the corn planted and harvested 
when itshould be to take the maximum 


advantage of weather conditions, 
MM CUEN made this point: Many 
4"% farmers have left their farms and 
have gone to work in factories. Here 
good tools have been put into their 
hands so each man can accomplish a lot 
0 werk ina day. Farming has lagged 
behind in the motorization of its essen- 
tial work and at present, labor is 54 per- 
cent of the cost of producing a corn crop. 
The fact that labor in cities is more 
eficient than in the country is one of 
the reasons, according to McCuen, that 
there is the present disparity between 
larm prices and the prices of what the 
larmer has to buy. He concluded with 
this statement: -“It now takes the 
larmer 2.18 hours to produce what he 
must exchange for what is made in one 
hour in the factories. More efficient 
machinery to make possible greater ac- 
complishment per. man will alter this 
present economic situation.” 


is 


Some Common Birds Useful to the 
Fy This is farmers’ bulletin 630, 
Which may be obtained free from the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


mer. 
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p EA=* GERMOZONE™ 


tee rae te 
CHLORINE 
he Germ Killer 
HEN there’s a babe in the home, you guard unceas- The K 
ingly against. disease germs in its food and drink. 


During the world war doctors 
found a way to use Chlorine on 
Particularly you guard against diarrhoeas and digestive the battle felds.to guard against 
disorders. great germ killer, which has so 
A chick is only a babe. Its drinking water and utensils re Bg gh mg AT WL y 
are so easily contaminated, its feed trough and bedding Ss ge _ 
quickly become unsanitary and dangerous, germs are car- outstanding medical development 
nied into the food from the chick’s feet, musty or spoiled —_ 
matter may be picked up from floor or ground. P 
Germozone in the drink keeps the crop pure and ;; 
sweet and guards unceasingly against intestinal infec- 
tion, digestive disorders, simple diarrhoeas and bowel 


tT the wa 
For more than thirty years 
ry raisers have marveled at 
rmozone for purifying the drink 
ing water and crops of their chick- 

troubles. 

Don’t worry about the incurable diseases, 

tion internally and externally is the most you can 
with chicks is your protection against the troubles 
that are so likely to come. Many thousands of poultry 


ens. Chlorine is the germ destroy- 
ing agent in Germozone! Since 
raisers, who use Germozone, have little or no sickness 
in their chicks. 


long before the world war poultry 
ONLY HEALTHY FLOCKS ARE PROFITABLE FLOCKS 









uses 





raisers who use Germozone have 
had the benefit of great Chlorine 
against germs and infection in 


They are rare, and sanita- 
; their flocks, 


do, big thing 


Limberneck. 
owned 








low shows it 3 days 


later, after treat- 
Keep right on with Germozone. Give it regularly to ment with 
your growing birds, give it the year round to your Germozone, 


adult fowls. Nine times in ten when a chicken appears 
sick, it is a crop or intestinal infection. The answer is Germozone. 

Germozone is so Inexpensive to use an ounce to a nen oft water. 
Using Germozone is such a small task—yet its use is the greatest care 
you can give your chicks and chickens. 

Germozone is healing tothe membrane lining. Keep it on hand always. 
You will find it especially valuable in case of sour crop, limber neck, 
poisoning from eating certain kinds of bugs and insects, or moldy mat- 
ter, and in most bowel disorders; colds, canker, swelled head, and as 
an aid in checking intestinal injury caused by worms or by coccidiosis. 
Sold at drug, feed or hardware dealers and chick hatcheries—one at a 
town; or direct from factory postpaid. 12-o0z., 
75c; qt., $1.50; % gal., $2.50; gal., $4.50. 
BIG SAMPLE We want you to try Germo- 


zone. Don’t take our_word. 
FOR You Find out for yourself. We will 
mail you a large sample postpaid. Simply send 
10 cents to help cover postage. Fill out the con- 
pon and mail it tous now. Don’t lose your birds. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., iiaita. Nose: 


Mfrs. GIZZARD CAPSULES, Fiu-Koff, Vapo - Spray 


flat: VIC Starter 


Speed up Growth 
Keep Chicks Free from Leg Weakness 


Now it’s easy for you to accomplish all these results. 
Just mix with any good mash alittle of 


Conkeys Xz=&— 


Imported Brewers’ Yeast impregnated with Cod Liver 
Oil, whereby necessary Vitamins are sealed and held. 
When mixed with the mash, it provides an abundance of 
Vitamins A, B and D. Baby Chicks make amazingly rapid 
growth, with least loss and no rickets (leg weakness. 


NEW LOW PRICES 


30d * feeding test: 
Below is shown the gmount moceceary and the cost for a ays Amy Yale. 





GEO. H. LEE CO., 

698 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 

Enclosed find 10c (stamps, 

& coin). Send sample Germo- 
zone postpaid. 
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Prices ~ West. Prices . 
For 35 chicks, 1 1b. pkg.$ .55 $ .60 | For 835 chicks, 25 1b.drum $7.50 $9.00 
For 70 chicks, 21b. pkg. 1.00 1.10 For 1670 chicks, 501b.drum 14.00 16.00 
For 170 chicks, 5ib. pkg. 2.00 2.25 For 3340 chicks, 100 Ib. drum 22.50 27.50 


VITALIZE Your Feeds at Our Risk 


Send your name, address and number of baby chicks you wish to feed. We shall send you enough 
Conkeys Y-O to feed them 30 days. Pay the postman when it is delivered. If after feeding for 30 
™ days you are not entirely satisfied, write us and we shall return the amount you paid. (334) 
; Ss THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6748 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
: Conkeys Starting Feed with Buttermilk is already Vitalized with Y-O. Saves mixing. 
Ask your dealer or write us. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners,Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1079 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 

it may not appear in five years, but 

it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 

are known for their lasting qualities. 

There are plenty of them which have 

been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ace to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





WORLD'S GREATEST SALVE 
MADE FROM SHEEP'S WOOL 


Phillip’s CORONA Wool Fat Ointment 
Discovered by Ohio Man Has 100 Uses 








A new wonder ointment with amazing healin 
properties is the discovery of Mr.C.G. Phillips o 
Ohio. Compounded from the oil secretions ex- 
tracted from the wool of sheep, it gives quick and 
positive relief from Cuts—Sores—Burns—Scalds 
—Boils—Corns, or any flesh wound on man or 
beast. Even stubborn cases of Eczema—Chapped 
Hands yield to its soothing and healing powers. 

For live stock troublessuchas Barb Wire Cuts— 
Sore Shoulders — Collar Boils — Grease Heel — 
Caked Udders, or any wound, it has no equal. 

Mr. Phillips wants every household to try his 
wonderful healing ointment. He will send a lib- 
eral FREE TRIAL package to anyone answer- 


ing this ad. 
GIVEN wiA34Ezr” 
Safety Razor 
As an extra special offer we will 
also give everyone answering 
this ad a genuine Gillette 
Safety Razor whowillsend ZB 
10c to cover packing |. « 
and mailing cost. Use D 
coupon. Free Sample and 4 
Gillette Razor will be sent at once. << 
, PS Sees cee eeeeeeesee \ 
gy CORONA MFG.CO. 111 Corona Bidg., KENTON, OHIO'S 
I am sending 10¢ for Sample of Phillip’s ‘ 
Ointment and Gillette Razor. 
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Nebraska Corn Champions 


YIELD of 108 bushels of corn made 

Otto Schafer, Cass county, the win- 

ner in the 1928 Nebraska corn yield eon- 

test. L. C. Noyes, Douglas county, pro- 

duced 90 bushels and W. C. York, Daw- 
son county, 97 bushels. 

From the results of the contest P. H. 
Stewart and D. L. Gross of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska drew the following 
conclusions: 

(1) That under normal eastern Ne- 
braska climatic conditions, soil fertility 
is the most important factor influencing 
yields. 


between legumes in the rotation and the 
yield of corn which follows on such land. 


(3) That in eastern Nebraska a stand | 


of 2% plants per hill at harvest time is 
about right for maximum yields consid- 
ering also the ease of husking, quality of 
corn, and danger of drought. 


(4) That there is a marked and steady | 


increase in the use of labor-saving ma- 









chinery in corn production and that this | 


is reducing the labor costs per acre with- 


| 
| 


April, 192 


oe am 
joints? 
Keep your horses work- 
ing. Get spring plowing 
done on time. Keep joints limber 


| and free from lameness with 
(2) That there is a close correlation | 


athe’ 


GUARANTEED TREATMENT for 
spavin, all hip, shoulder, knee, 
ankle, tendon, hock and foot 


out apparently reducing yields or at | lameness. 


least in not lowering the acre profits. 

(5) That there is a wide difference in 
the corn production methods on various 
farms indicating that some farmers can 
increase their profits by reorganizing 
their use of machinery. 


Grow Grass Instead of Weeds 


N ONE of the Purdue experimental 
farms located near Bedford, Indi- 
ana, the addition of ground limestone at 
the rate of two tons per acre on a sour, 
weedy pasture gave an incfease of 2,430 
pounds of green weight pasturage per 


acre. A similar amount of lime with the | 


addition of 500 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre was rewarded with an increase 
of 9,680 pounds of pasturage per acre. A 
striking feature of these tests was the 
noticeable decrease in the number of 
weeds, which were apparently crowded 
out by the increased vigor of the grass. 

Just how the improving process works 


out was shown in a remarkable manner | 


on a worn-out pasture near Cannelton, 
Indiana, that had literally been taken 
by broom sedge, a weed that is a pretty 
positive indicator of the need of soil im- 
provement. The addition of acid phos- 
phate in alternate strips had so marked 
an effect that a year later the stripes of 
bluegrass where the fertilizer had been 
applied stood in bold contrast to the 
brownish broom sedge strips that had 
not been fertilized. From a distance the 
field had somewhat the appearance of 
a striped flag. 

The greatest mistake in handling our 
pastures is the common practice of turn- 
ing stock out during the early spring 
before the grass has made a decent start. 
After the grass has once had a good 
start, however, there is apparently little 
danger of overgrazing. The experiments 
of Carrier ahd Oakley of the Virginia 
station are of keen interest. In a series 
of tests conducted on bluegrass pastures 
under conditions comparable to those 
that prevail over a large area of the Corn- 
belt, it was demonstrated that heavy 
grazing, once the bluegrass had a good 
start, increased the total gain made by 
the animals and caused a marked de- 
crease in the number of weeds. 

In the last analysis, the most effective 
methods of replacing pasture weeds with 








Your choice of the 
World’s best type- 
writers — Under- 


oy 
size, late model, 
completely rebuilt 
and refinished brand 
new. Prices smashed 
to half. Act quick. 
Send no money. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TYPE. EXCHANGE 


FREE BOOK tells how to diag- 


nose and treat all lameness trou- 
bles. Write for it. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 


336 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 


Go to your druggist for ‘Save-the- 
Horse.”’ If he hasn’t it, he can get it 


from his jobber almost overnight—, 


maybe only a day’s delay in getting 
horse back to work. Write or telegraph 
us collect and we'll fix you up that 
same day. 








Portable Power 
for Every J ob 





E-Z POWER, portable, lasting. 
Develops % to8h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine. Fits any model— 
no holes todrill. Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 
FR E folder shows uses—15-Day 

Special Offer. Write today. 

E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 

Box 5610, ATCHISON, KANSAS 

















‘FREE 


Just send your name 
and address for complete 


machine in full colors 
Tells every detail of our 
direct-to-you small-psy- 
ment plan. Write now 
for tremendous saving 
Still time If you act now 


184 W. Lake St. 
Dept. 462,Chicago 
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Write for our Free Guide Book,” HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record 


PATENT of Invention Blank. Send model or 


sketch of invention for I tion and Advice Free. Terms Reasonable 
VICTOR J. EVANS & 


co., WASHINGTON. D. c. 
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grass is by the use of acid phosphate and 
jime where soil tests show its need, pro- | 
viding that livestock has not been turned 
in too early in the spring. Another im- 
portant point in the production of weed- 
less pastures is the use of good seed when 


the land is seeded to grass. One can 
hardly expect clean grass from cheap, 
weed-ridden seed. 


Consider the value of a good pasture, | 


and you will realize that it is worth the 
time and thought necessary to replace 
the weeds with grass. Weedless pas- 
tures produce crops year in and year out 
ata minimum of production and harvest- 
ing expense and with little danger of 
rop failures. The production of good 
grass is the shortest cut to reducing hard 
labor on many a farm.—A. A. Hanson. 


Quack Grass 


~ )DIUM chlorate has effectively con- 
J trolled quack grass in experiments 
conducted by the Michigan agricultural 
college. Two sprayings were usually 


sufficient. One application at the rate of | 


150 gallons per acre is made late in May 
ind a lighter one in June. The rate is 
100 gallons. 

Crop yields will be slightly decreased 
the first year. The chemical does not 
poison stock but it is explosive and cloth- 
ing soaked with it will ignite and se- 
verely burn the wearer. 


Soys Replace Oats 


OM MOORE of Wapello county, | 


Iowa, quit growing oats five years 
ago and is now raising soybeans in their 
place. Oats in the threshing ring of the 
neighborhood averaged 27 bushels per 
acre in 1927 while Moore’s soybeans 
averaged 20 bushels at least, according 
to my estimate when I saw the field. 
Twenty bushels of soybeans are worth 
$30 or more on the farm as feed whereas 
27 bushels of oats are worth less than 
one-half as much. 

Moore’s farm apparently is low in 

nitrogen and organic matter which 
cause low yields of oats. On the other 
hand the inoculated soybean is particu- 
larly efficient in soils low in nitrogen and 
organic matter in removing compara- 
tively large quantities of nitrogen from 
the air for use of the plant, providing 
the necessary mineral elements are pres- 
ent in quantity. Apparently phosphorus 
and potassium and other minerals are 
not lacking in the Moore farm otherwise 
he would not be able to grow 20 to 25 
bushels of soybeans per acre as he re- 
ports. 
_ Corn on the Moore farm is all planted 
before the soybean ground is disked and 
harrowed. While the corn is germinat- 
ing and making its early growth the 
soybean ground is prepared. In unfavor- 
able seasons even plowing the soybean 
ground is delayed sometimes until after 
the corn is up and bean planting is fitted 
in with corn cultivation. In this way 
and in manner of planting and cultivat- 
ing soybeans the corn and soybean 
crops compete but little for time. 

Other farmers in the neighborhood 
seed their beans solid in 8-inch rows 
with grain drills and cultivate with har- 
tows. This method is highly recom- 
inended by the Iowa experiment station. 

I. S$. W., Iowa. 


Live stock Trucking by Illinois Shipping 
A ocvations. This 1s circular 331 by the 
hiversity of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Diversified farming in Southwestern 


NORTH DAKOTA 


YIELDS STEADY, PROFITABLE RETURNS 


Income grows 50 per cent in 5 years. Plenty of low 
priced land at easy terms—own your own farm. 


Farmers in Southwestern North Dakota 
are enjoying splendid returns from 
their labors on low-priced lands, partic- 
ularly since they have gone to diver- 
sified farming. 

In the last five years, production and 
income have increased more than 50 
per cent, and the value of improved 
farms has benefited accordingly. 


For the man who wants to locate per- 
manently in this highly-productive, 
well-situated farming region—and farm 
as he would elsewhere—there’s still 
many fine opportunities and land at 
from $10 to $25 an acre, depending on 
location and improvements. 


Real Farmers Prevail 


This particular section of North Dakota 
is located on the main line of The Mil- 
waukee Road, and on the branch line 
from McLaughlin to New England. It 
embraces six counties—Sioux, Grant, 
Hettinger, Adams, Slope and Bowman. 
The soil is highly productive, easily 
broken, readily cultivated, and well 
adapted to the growing of all cereal 
crops, corn, grasses and vegetables. 


The speculating farmer, who originally 


settled this country, has departed. | 


With him went his slip-shod farming 
methods that brought poor crops; often 
failure. In his place are real farmers 
—men who farm intelligently, diversi- 
fying their activities and thereby 
profiting handsomely. They are in 
North Dakota to stay. 


A Diversified Region 


Southwestern North Dakota is one of 
the finest wheat regions in the country, 
both as to yield and as to the high pro- 
tein content of the grain, which means 
premium prices. In the last few years 
corn has become a major crop—every 
year the acreage increases. Oats, bar- 
ley, rye and flax are extensively grown. 
Alfalfa and sweet clover are big crops 
—valuable as stock feed and for seed 
purposes. 

In some instances farmers cling to the 
all-grain farm, and are making a suc- 
cess of it, but more and more the num- 
ber of dairy cattle, hogs, small flocks 





| their future and their families. 
| land is waiting for them—at low prices 
j}and easy terms. 
| capital and limited means can acquire 





of sheep and poultry is on the increase. 
The revenue derived from them is an 
important factor in increasing the 
North Dakota farmer’s income. 


The climate in this section is healthful 
and invigorating. The people are indus- 
trious, neighborly, thrifty—such as you 
would find in the central states. Good 
schools are everywhere—North Dako- 
ta’s less than 1 per cent of illiteracy is 
evidence of its fine educational system. 
Good roads, rural telephones, rural 
mail delivery are already supplied to 
this territory. 


Here’s Your Opportunity 


But there’s one thing Southwestern 
North Dakota needs—that’s more good 
farmers, men who are interested in 
The 


The man with small 


a farm, and if he’s a good farmer and 


| has the determination to win, he can 


soon own his own place. 


The Milwaukee Road presents these 
facts to you because it is interested in 
Southwestern North Dakota—just as 
it is interested in every other territory 
it serves. We want to help this section 
get good farmers. If that means you, 
we want to Help you find the kind of a 
farm you want, at a price and at terms 
you can afford to pay. 


Write at once for further details. 
The coupon herewith will bring free 
folder giving complete information 
concerning Southwestern North Dakota 
and the splendid opportunities it holds 
for you. 

! ©. E. Brewer, Immigration Agent, 
The Milwaukee Road, 

914Q Union Station, Chicago, Il. 
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| Please send Southwestern North 
: Dakota Folder. 
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EDWARDS n¥57A%c 


BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, ete., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet meta! building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for - 
a= ex ing and Material Book No. 

FREE 156 and for Garage Book. 

SAMPLES 


w FG. le 
BOOKS EDWARDS ™ Ss. co 


06-456 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HEATS ANY THING! 


COOK STOVE 
ONLY 





DELICIOUS DISHES— 
WARMS BABY’S MILK— 
_— ..- Anywhere! 


UCH a handy little stove,” say women 
It quickly boils, broils 
and fries everything from eggs to ’steaks. | 
Makes scores of tempting dishes, too. | 
Makes delicious toast—boils coffee—heats 
water for shaving— heats curling irons, 
pressing irons—warms baby’s milk— makes 


Use 


everywhere. 


candy. Good for hundreds of uses. 


Sterno Stove folds flat, compact. 
at home, in hotels, at the office, school, 
on trips. 
meals on the trail. 


provides the fuel. It’s absolutely safe. 


smoke, sparks, cinders. See the full line - 
Sterno Utensils at your local dealer’s. And 
send 10¢ Topay for Introductory Sterno 
Cook Stove and new STERNO COOK BOOK! 
Dept.SF-4.Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 East 


37th St., New York City. 


Isterno Corp., Dept. ~ ‘ ¢ E R N O! : 
CANNED HEAT! 


19 E. 37th St., 
pNew York, N. Y. 
1Ge s»ntlemen: I enclose 10¢ for Special 






jSterno Stove and new Cook Book. a 





Fine for camping—cooks hot 
Sterno Canned —— 
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‘BURGESS Nea 
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—— UNIPLEX ‘~= $s 
=|BATTERY uae > 


all aw 


Senccss 
Tel That, 
BATTERIES 


are dependable 


» DESPITE WEATHER 
OR ABUSE! 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS 
OF BURGESS RADIO BATTERIES 





A Powerful Tractor for SmallFarms, 
pe Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Growers and _Boultrymen. 
w 
pwr pO ogre + & MEN'S Equipment 
Free Catalog—Does Belt Work 
STANDARD ENGINE poe nag” dl , 
3235 Como Ave. inneapolis, Minn. Ay 
Eastern Branch 143 Cedar St., New York” PVRS. 
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Dilution of Limesulphur 


WE HAVE some home-boiled liquid 
limesulphur, and it does not test 
up to the standard grade. It tests 28 de- 
grees Baume. What dilution should we 
use for this to be used for winter strength 
for scale?—M. 8. L., IIL. 

Limesulphur testing 28 degrees Baume 
should be diluted at the rate of 71% gal- 
lons of the limesulphur added to oa 
cient water to make 50 gallons. In other 
words, 714 gallons of limesulphur and 
421 gallons of water should be the pro- 
portions. 


Faulty Cream 


WE KEEP our cream cool all during 
the ripening process and still when 
we are ready to churn the cream is very 
bitter. It tastes very good when fresh 
but it seems to get more bitter as it is 
kept while ripening. What is the trou- 
ble?—Mrs. H. H. E., Ind. 

Certain bacteria which develop at low 
temperature are probably causing the 
bitter flavor in your ripening cream. The 
quickest way of stopping this is by using 
plenty of boiling water to sterilize thoro- 
ly all the utensils, and then use a good 
active starter to hasten the dev elopment 
of lactic acid. The cream should not be 
allowed to get too old and I would sug- 
gest that you keep the temperature up 
to 70 degrees or 75 degrees Fahrenheit 
during ripening. 


Roseleaf Hoppers 


ARLY every summer we have, 
our roses, great numbers of tiny 
yellow or w hite insects which move 
rapidly when roses are touched. Do 
these do the roses any damage? If so, 
what can we do to control them?—F., T. 
P., Ohio. 
Roseleaf hoppers, which you describe, 
may do much damage by puncturing the 
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on | 


tender leaf tissues and sucking the juice | 


from the rose leaves. 


These pests will be killed quite readily | 


by the application of a teaspoonful of 
40 percent nicotine sulphate and 2 
ounces of soap to 1 gallon of water. 
Thoro spraying of the undersides of the 
leaves is essential, as only the insects 


actually hit by the spray are destroyed. 
Hay for Sheep 


HAT is the best hay for sheep? We | 


° P ca | 
raise mixed hay and also prairie | 


and cane hay.—H. L. C., Kans. 

Of the hay which you have on hand 
there is no question but what the mixed 
hay is by far the best. It would be still 
better if you could feed the sheep either 
straight clover or alfalfa. Where a good 
legume hay is available it is usually pos- 


sible to obtain better results with sheep | 
on about three-fourths the grain than | 


you can get with more grain fed with a 
mixed hay, or hay such as cane or prairie. 

Certainly it would be advisable for 
you to feed the mixed hay to the sheep 
and if it is at all possible for you to do 
so, two or three pounds daily of good 
legume hay would be worth considera- 
tion. Why not get alfalfa or soybeans 
into your farm plans? I believe you will 
find it profitable. 


April, 1929 





quickly with 
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GAS 








Little time, little labor. 
Just a spoonful in each 
burrow — plug the bur- 
rows, and groundhogs 
—_ escape the penetrat- 
ing pest-killing gas. Also 
ills rats, moles, ants, etc. 
If you haven’t a nearby dealer, 
send us your order and you'll 
he supplied, express collect: 
1-lb. tin, 75c.; 5-lb. tin, $3 — 
the big tin for greater- 
economy. 
Send for folder—B-7. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES 
COMPANY, Inc. 
535 Fifth Ave. New York 
420 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














JOT IT DOWN 


S YOU read the editorials and adver- 
tisements in this copy of Successful 
Farming, you will perhaps want to do cer- 
tain things that are suggested to you on 
the various pages. The space below is pro- 
vided in order that you may conveniently 
jot down the page numbers on which these 
various suggestions appear, or for making 
more extended notations if you so desire. 
We would like to have you drop us a 
line, telling us if this idea is worth while or 
if you believe the space could better be 
devoted to something else. 























Trucks-Wagons 
ELECTRIC Steel or Wood 
Wheels are built to fit any skein | fy 
oraxle. ELECTRIC Low Wheel | ¥ 
Handy Farm Trucks save high 
lifts. Free catalog describes 
Wheels, Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers for all purposes. Write for it today- 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 EimSt. Quincy, 
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: trips with teams! 


You can carry a good sized load in a Kari-keen 














OU’ LL save many slow trips to town 

with your team or truck and save them 
for other uses by putting a Kari-Keen Lug- 
gage Karrier on your automobile. 


Handy in emergencies, too. When you 
want immediate repairs on a machine or 
implement, you can put it right in a Kari- 
Keen and rush it to town. 






































This great new convenience has 7 14 or Used open or closed. When closed it has 
81% square feet of space—room for five space for an ordinary auto trunk load and 
cans of milk or cream; a large crate of resembles a fine automobile trunk givin 
poultry; sacks of feed, grain or potatoes; the car longer, lower lines. It is built of 
baskets of fruit;a washing machine, cream _ steel, trimmed with chromium bands and 
separator or feed mill; traveling bags and finished in black or, at small additional 
bulky packages and bundles of all kinds. cost, beautiful lacquer colors to match all 
Capacity, 400 pounds. For all cars since cars. Ask your car dealer to show you the 

1925. Kari-Keen. 


KARI-KEEN 
MFG. CO.,Inc. ™ 


2103 East 7th St. 
Sioux City, lowa 






















































































































“The Culver”® 


and 
4 bedrooms; big 
porch. Materi- 
Gls Cut, 







































































America’s finest farm homes, designed by skilled 
architects. Materials Plan-Cut at mi!i—sawed, 

notched and fitted. Saves 30% laborand 18% Iamber waste. 

Miechine-accuracy insuresa tighter,warmer house. N oextras! 
Many built-in conveniences— wash-rooms, baths, kitchen- 

cabinets, linen-closets, oak floors throughout—features to 
make housework easier. Thermo-Sealed insulation saves 4 
fuel cost. Guaranteed 20 years! 


mmm 
Send for i6e pace feepar Tine Co. 
Boo 1 


Shows photos, floor-plans, 34 Gordon Street 
wholesale priceson 100 Plan- DATES STS Iowa 
flock. Materials Plan- ‘et our Cut Homes. Also ask for i Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


—_ Build quick and Pe P+ ae ae Saghe | bye r Please send Catalogs 
































POULTRY HOUSES 





Twenty different sizes No. 459 
and styles, for any size an x 20 




















and Wholesale Prices* 























ing Material Bargains i ae. ke 


Gordon-VanTine 2". 


Estimate 
on any building 1 
World’s Largest Specialists in a 
Home Building Since 1865 











»b. Send us your Address 
lumber bitis to § 


ficure . 
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This department of letters and com- 
ments is for your criticism, favorable and 
unfavorable. The views herein expressed 
by our subscribers are not necessarily our 
views. We thank the many readers who 
commented on old age pensions. Next 
month a story on this subject will appear 
in Successful Farming.—Editors. 


Asks for Intelligent Tests 


HE one-room schoolhouses still dotting 

the landscape and irritating the eyes of 
promoters may still make a good showing 
alongside of modern buildings. Buildings 
and equipment are only a part of the insti- 
tution. 

One school had its stove shielded for one 
winter term but by reason of a change in 
teacher and director the following winter, 
there was a return to the toasted-frosted 
condition. It is not a question of money 
but of management. 

We hope it will not appear to the read- 
ers as a digression from our theme to sug- 
gest here that the modern “intelligence 
tests’’ should be replaced by intelligent 
tests.—F. O. N., lowa. 

Note: Our excuse for stirring up all this 
discussion is that we think wal schools 
can be improved if people are interested. 
—KHEditors. 


Pension the Aged 


HEN I received Successful Farming 

for February and read the article by 
J. L. of Illinois I was very much inter- 
ested. 

I have thought so much on this subject 
and I wish I could do something to hasten 
the day when we could pension the aged, 
not exactly bestow charity but pay a debt 
to those who have labored hard and prac- 
ticed rigid economy to make this country 
what it is. The wealthiest country in the 
world should not fall behind in so impor- 
tant a matter. 

Then, too, we call ourselves a Christian 
nation. We are commanded to honor our 
father and mother. We certainly do not 
honor them by neglecting them and send- 
ing them to the poor house where they 
are invariably forsaken by their friends. 

Then let all the readers of Successful 
Farming join and use our influence in 
favor of pensioning the aged. — M. M. E. 
Indiana. 


Time Plays Strange Tricks 


ITH all due respect to the so-called 

“poor houses’ and their superintend- 
ents I say, “Shame on a nation so great, so 
rich and so civilized as ours that has failed 
to provide for old age.” 

Everything else seems to be provided for. 
We maintain a great army and a great 
navy. Mountain streams and forests are 
being preserved and large sums of money 
are spent to take care of wild animals and 
still let them live in their natural state. 

All well and good. But why not provide 
an old age pension for those whom God 
has created in His own image? Let these 
old men and women be well provided for 
and allowed to remain with their families 
and friends instead of sending them ‘‘over 
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the hill to the poor house” to be herded 
together with other old folks who have 
only similar stories to tell. Nothing so 
dreary as life’s monotony; nerves become 
ragged, tempers frayed. 

How do I know that I shall be always 
able to earn my own way or that “sonny” 
will be able to provide for me when I’m 
old. Perhaps this home might not always 
be ours. What then? 

Surely at my time in life I sheuld not be 
thinking of the poor house or yet old age 
but time plays strange games with us and 
sometimes we lose. 

Let’s give the old folks a chance not to 
face death as a relief from the monotony 
of existence but rather “the end of a per- 
fect day.”’—Mrs. J. H. N., Ohio. 


Praises Her Adopted Country 


I AM afraid that J. L. of Illinois may be 

doing Uncle Sam a little injustice when 
he writes, ““‘Uncle Sam won’t give old age 
anything.” Truly Uncle Sam has been 
good to us foreigners. I am not the only 
person who came here at the age of 16 with 
the fare to pay after coming. We had no 
money, so relatives had to send it to us 
and we had to pay them back. 

Uncle Sam has given me my living 
pretty close to 46 long years now. Not 
that I think I have not worked for my 
living, for I put in my best years as hired 
girl, doing the work for $1.50 to $3 a week. 
Now hired girls are paid from $7 to $10. 

Because several years ago the wheel re- 
fused to turn any longer, I don’t blame 
Uncle Sam, but I do think it is time that 
the United States adopted an old age pen- 
sion. If the editors or any of the sub- 
scribers and readers of Successful Farming 
and “Our Bulletin’? know what should be 
done (except to criticize Uncle Sam and 
our uted: and how to do what should 
be done, why don’t some of those wise 
people take hold?—M. 8S. P., N. Dak. 


Drawn by a Wisconsin subscriber 
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Away With the “Poor Farm” 


READING my February copy of Suc- 

cessful Farming I was gratified to see 
the letter of J. L. from Illinois and your 
own opinion of how our aged are cared for 
in this great Christian country. It is time 
for taxpayers to get busy and do away with 
poor farms that are expensive to the coun- 
try, a disgrace, and a sink hole of crime, 
disease, and idleness. 

Is it not a joke that the United States, 
China and India are the only countries 
that do not have old age pensions or old 
age security? You have in Iowa 97 poor 
farms which have 1,945 males and 1,171 
females, mostly pioneer old people, and 
these 3,116 people cost your state $9,117,- 
087, of which two-thirds goes for salaries 
to political puppets. Under an old age 
pension law these aged indigents could live 
on a pension of $1 per day which would 
cost lowa only $3,039,029 for these 3,116 
people per year. So we are paying the cost 
of being barbaric and having poor farms 
in the richest country on the globe. 

Enclosed you will find an old age pen- 
sion bill which is now before the Oregon 
legislature. By examining it you will see 
we ask no appropriation. Why? Because 
we can keep an indigent in his own home 
three years with the one yearly appropria- 
tion to maintain a poor farm.—F. E. D. 

Note: Would there not be some helpless 
folks who needed institutional care?— 
Editors. 


Let Youth Provide 


) THE February issue of Successful 

Farming among the items on “Our Bul 
letin” page there is this caption, “Old Age 
Insurance.”’ I entirely disagree with J. 
L., all because old age pensions, etc., would 
lead to carelessness on a larger scale than 
what is now being practiced. 

What I do believe in is this, “Old Age 
Insurance,” by taking out insurance while 
young so a sufficient income will be pro- 
vided for the declining years of a man’s 
life. 

Now it’s a known fact that if we all 
went to a few less amusements a month 
and bought insurance with this money we 
would be amply protected in our old age. 
Don’t misunderstand me. I believe in 
having a good time, but before you come 
to the end of the rope tie a knot and hang 
on.—J. E., N. Dak. 

Note: Good, sound sense for the future, 
but how about now?—Editors. 

I enjoyed the short story, “Above Tim- 
berline,’’ very much. I think Success/w 
Farming might be improved by running 4 
short story or serial story each month as 
many farmers ask if there is a story tor 
after supper.—H. J., Okla. 


REGARD to the letter written by 
J. L., Illinois, about old age being 
neglected, why not pay the debt we owe to 
the old men and women as they go toiling 
and sorrowing thru life? I think it more 
humane that the United States enact a law 
for an old age pension so these folks may 
spend the rest of their days happy and no! 
be taken to the so-called poor house to end 
their days in misery.—Mrs. F. J., Ohio. 











Beautiful | 
Skin and 
complexion ) 


In their quest for satin-like skin 














and rosy complexions, millions of 
- } women have turned to yeast—and 
3 through its marvelous powers have 
, achieved results far outstripping 
, artificial or momentary aids. For 
1 true beauty must come from with- 
4 in—from a body that radiates 
health and vigor. In addition to be- 
. ing an extraordinary skin beautifier, 
‘ : yeast is the sovereign remedy for 
2 ; constipation, appetite disorders and 
° } general run down conditions. 
e 4 When eating yeast for health, get 
e P either Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast. 
\- They are palatable and there are a 
number of convenient ways to take 
of them. For instance, spread butter 
2 on a yeast cake and eat it like a 
cracker. You may mash it fine and 
mix with other foods, suchas cereals, 
Or break and soak the cake in water 
and drink the liquid. 
ul You'll remember the names— Yeast 
ls Foam or Magic Yeast. For bread 
ne baking and home beverage making, 
? : these yeasts have 
= enjoyed nation-wide 
; popularity for more 
— than halfacentury. 
le 
0- 
1's 
all 
th 
we 
re, 
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ng 
re, 
m- : 
ju & Package of Yeast Foam Tablets 
ga > cakes—at are pure whole dried non-fer- 
as your grocer . menting yeast in easy-to-take 
for ; ~ ht ania dg form. Sold by all druggists. 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
by 1753 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
B Please send me desciptive booklets on yeast 
pare for health; yeast for better bread; Yeast 
2 Wo Foam Tablets; yeast for poultry 
ing —just the same . 
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A BEAUTIFUL THING 





—and the beauty goes deeper than the frosting! 


ome women seem to be born lucky. In 
the first place, every cake they bake is 
good looking. More than that, there seems to 
be something different about the flavor—a 
delicate, unmistakable richness that is often 
lacking in another cake made by an equally 
skillful but less fortunate cook. 


Usually, however, this luck is not kitchen 
luck—it’s grocery-store luck. Investigate 

you'll find that these women have discov- 
ered, or have learned from a wise, experienced 
mother, that there is one flour that gives a 
little better flavor to every thing they bake. 
They buy Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 


the flour you use has a lot to do with 
the flavor of the foods you bake. 
yourself 
you bake, and notice the improvement in 
the flavor! 

The secret is in the wheat fields 


While two kernels of wheat look much alike, 








Try it 


use Pillsbury’s Best the next time 


they may be vastly different. Some types of 


wheat possess a richness in flavor lacking in 
others. The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
has developed its own method of selecting 
and blending these wheats to produce a 
superior flavor. The grain is then milled 
according to standards of depend- 





because they know it gives their 
baked foods a flavor and a richness 
that is the envy of every woman in 
the neighborhood. The food editors 
of leading women’s magazines, who 





ability which have been famous for 
sixty years. The result is Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour—your surest protection 
against baking and your 
guarantee of finer flavor in every- 


failures, 


have spent their lives studying thing you bake—cakes, biscuits, 
baking, support this same idea—that pastry, bread! 

| nel in everything you bake ~ 

at cakes, pastry. biscuits. bread 
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